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Labour  and  LibDems  back  ariti-sleaze  independent 

BBC’sBell 

to  fight 
Hamilton 


Media 
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Michael  White 
and  Andrew  Culf 

ARHN  Ben, 
the  veteran 
BBC  war 
correspon- 
gyB  dent,  made  a 

M dramatic  in- 

tervention in  the  election 
rampign  last  night  when  he 
was  named  as  tfie  anti-sleaze 
candidate  to  stand  against 
Nell  Hamilton  in  his  Tatton 
constituency. 

Mr  BeD.  who  has  no  record 
of  political  activity,  won  the 
support  of  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrat  activists  in  Tatton, 
who  bad  been  searching  for  a 
public  figure  willing  to  take 
on  Mr  Hamilton.  Polls  suggest 
it  will  he  a close  fight  for  what 
had  been  one  of  the  safest 
Conservative  seats. 

If  elected.  Westminster 
source  made  dear  last  night, 
the  58-year-old  journalist,  wbo 
won  star  status  for  his  impas- 
sioned reporting  of  the  war  in 
former  Yugoslavia,  would  sit 
as  an  independent  MP,  a rare 
status. 

Sources  dose  to  Mr  Bell 
said  one  of  the  reasons  he  had 
put  his  name  forward  was  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  by 
Paddy  Ashdowp,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  leader,  to  solving 
the  problems  in  Bosnia.  But 
they  stressed  that  be  backed 
neither  Labour  nor  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats.  Mr  Bell  him- 
self would  not  comment 

He  will  hold  a press  confer- 
ence in  London  today,  barely 
24  hours  before  Mr  Hamilton 
feces  confirmation  or  rejec- 
tion as  Tattou’s  Tory  candi- 
date. Constituency  activists 
are  increasingly  divided  be- 
tween loyalty  to  him  as  their 
MP  since  1983  and  fear  that 
his  survival  — In  the  face  of 
evidence  of  secret  payments 
from  the  owner  of  Harrods, 
Mohamed  A1  Fayed  — will 
Anther  damage  John  Major’s 
government 

Ah  ICM  poll  for  yesterday's 
Observer  showed  that  voting 
intentions  in  the  prosperous 


Martin  Bell:  ‘an  attractive 
and  credible  figure*. 

Cheshire  seat  gave  the  Tories 
a narrow  lead  of  40  to  38  per 
cent  over  Labour,  with  the 
Liberal  Democrats  on  19.  But 
a suitable  auti-sLeaze  candi- 
date would  tip  the  balance:  40 
per  cent  against  41. 

Several  potential  candidates 
as  “Mr/Ms  Clean”  were  sug- 
gested, including  the  Beirut 
hostage  Terry  Waite,  a local 
man,  the  former  prisons  in- 
spector Judge  Stephen  Tu- 
mim,  now  principal  of  St  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford,  and  the 
entrepeneor  Richard  Branson. 

AH  said  "no".  Ten  days 
after  Labour’s  Tatton  candi- 
date, Jon  Kelly,  floated  the 
possibility  OF  standing  down 
and  the  Liberal  Democrats' 
Roger  Bartow  followed  suit,  it 
looked  as  if  no  one  would  be 
found.  But  late  last  week  Mr 
Bell  got  In  touch  with  Tony 
Blair's  office  through  a 
Mend.  • ■ 

He  ' later  spoke  to  Blair 
aides  and  to  Paddy  Ashdown, 
like  Mr  Bell  a pro-Bosnian 
Muslim  advocate,  who  went 
to  Tatton  to  meet  activists 
yesterday.  By  media  stan- 
dards a fastidious  and  reflec- 
tive m”",  Mr  Bell  has  the 
weight  and  experience  to  be  a 
credible  standard-bearer. 

In  1992  Mr  Hamilton’s  ma- 


Marginals  boost  Blair 
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4BUPP0RT,  for  Labour  in 

mi  ml  mini  i targeted 

the  parte  appears  to 
be  considerably'  higher  than 
national  poOs  indicate,  ac- 
cording to  opinion  surveys 
undertaken  for  th»  Guardian 
In  two  key  constituencies. 

The  surreys  by  ICM  Indi- 
cate that  the  party  oould  be 
heading  fbr  commanding 
leads  in  Leeds  North  Bast  said 
Stevenage  — 27  per  cent  and 

'fStiMiBh  Tji  hour’s  lead. 


based  on  current  voting  in- 
tentions, has  to  be  taken  with 
a degree  of  caution,  it  appears 
to  undertine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  party’s  strategy  in  tar- 
geting key  marginal  seats. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents in  Stevenage  and  45  per 
cent  in  Leeds  have  received 
leaflets  from  Labour,  com- 
pared.wtth  26  and  29  percent 
respectively  from  the  Tories 
— an  indication,  perhaps, 
that  they  have  neither  the 
organisation  nor  the  man- 
power to  compete  with  cen- 
trally directed  New  Labcrnr. 

In  a new  venture  for  a 
national  newspaper,  the 
Guardian  has  chosen  the  two 
seats,  with  broadly  similar 

Tory  majorities,  for  detailed 

analysis  during  the 

campaign. 

ICM  is  selecting  representa- 
tive groups  of  voters  for  ques- 
tioning on  the  Issues  of  the 
day  — the  Guardian’s  res- 
ponse to  the  focus  groups  so 
beloved  by  the  parties  — in 
an  attempt  to  discover  ^ 
concerns  of  voters  behind  me 


raw  statistics. 

While  today’s  polls  show 
that  voters  trust  Labour  more 
than  the  Tories  on  issues 
from  education  to  law  and 
order,  the  survey  In  Leeds 
offers  a ray  of  hope  for  John 
Major:  Tories  are  seen  as  hav- 
ing the  better  policies  on  the' 
economy  and  on  Europe. 

In  an  apparent  reversal  of 
the  North-South  divide,  vot- 
ers in  Stevenage  put  a little 
more  trust  in  Labour. 

Tony  Blair  is  also  margin- 
ally more  popular  in  Steven- 
age than  in  Leeds. 

Education,  health  and  the 
economy  emerge  as  the  main 
Issues  but  voters  appear  more 
united  on  Europe.  A large  ma- 
jority from  an  parties  appear 
EnrcxtoepticaL  Around  80  per 
cent  want  a referendum  on  a 
gjnflle  currency;  and  in  both 
w»afH  80  per  cent  would  say 

no.  . : 

There  appears  to  be  an 
overwhelming  expectation. 


Britain 


that  Mr  Blair  is  heading  for 
Downing  Street.  ■ . 
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After  the  National  fiasco 


jority  was  15,880,  but  bound- 
ary changes  have  increased 
that  to  a notional  22JE5. 
Though  some  senior  Tories, 
inriiirting  old  Thatcfaerlte  al- 
lies, have  urged  him  to  stand 
down  for  the  good  of  the 
party,  others  have  argned 
that  it  is  a matter  for  him  and 
his  electorate,  not  Westmin- 
ster or  Downing  Street 

Mr  Major,  who  is  privately 
keen  to  see  him  go,  again  said 
yesterday  he  should  be  as- 
sumed Innocent  — as  Mr 
Hamilton  Insists  he  is  — until 
fellow-MPs  have  read  the 
Downey  report  on  the  alleged 
financial  misconduct  ofMPs. 

Rightwing  loyalty  may.  be 
stretched  by  speculation  yes- 
terday that  Chris  Patten, 
freed  from  his  commitment  to 
Hong  Kong  on  July  !,  would 
be  in  a position  to  succeed  Mr 
Wamiitnm  if  he  were  to  sur- 
vive Mi^ Bell’s  challenge,  tegy 
to  fell  before  the  Commons^ 
censure. 

A senior  Labour  spokes- 
man said  last  night  “[Mr 
Belli  is  clearly  an  attractive 
and  credible  figure.  You  can 
speculate  that  the  Tories  win 
get  very  windy  about  this." 

The  Conservatives  last 
night  dismissed  the  an- 
nouncement as  a diversion 
from  labour  policy  difficul- 
ties. "Every  time  the  Labour 
Party  runs  Into  trouble  over 
policy,  it  mounts  a cheap 
stunt  an  soMaqjled  sleaze.”  a 
source  said. 

The  BBC  said  Mr  Bell  had 
informed  it  of  .hfe-  intention 
on  Saturday.  A spokeswoman 
i said:  "He  was  Informed  his 
work  would  cease  and  he 
would  be  on  unpaid  leave  for 
the  duration  of  the  campaign. 
We  wUl  review  bis  position 
with  the  BBC  once  the  elec- 
tion is  over." ' 

Mr  Bell  has  worked  for  the 
BBC  for  35  years,  with  as- 
signments in  more  than  80 
countries.  He  was  wounded  in 
Bosnia. 

Hamflton  Hnfced  to  lobbyist, 
psge  3;  Ttw  EtocMon,  p— — 
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4 poMcemam  frustrated  motorists  trying  to  retrieve  their  vehicles  at  Amtree  yesterday  photograph  gstoy  penny 
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*A  lady  said  to  me,  ‘It’S 
fme  feg,  can  you  took  at 
^jcanTsayno. 
Usually  they’ve  already 
exposed  some  part  of 
thorbody.’’ 

Matthew  Engel 

rneetslh©  Labour . - 

candHfeie  forSrentfond, 


^kgoodmarty  m\, 
Gorasejv ative  back- 
ifek^iefe  protebfy  - 
tte&^tefojoseihe 
rn^xt^neraj  election. 

certainly, 
to  wirt  And 
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From  a hoax  to  naked  rage 
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The  Grand  National  will  be  run  today  at 
5pm.  During  the  weekend,  feelingsat 
Aintree  ran  high,  writes  Frank  Keating 


ITS  NCT7WSWT 
OF  REPUBLICANS'. 


A FTKR  this,  nothing  is 
sacred.  What  was 
# lblown  up  at  Liverpool 
oyer  the  weekend  was  the 
long  held  presumption  that 
the  ERA,  mindful  of  their 
own,  would  always  leave-be 
those  two  enduring 
romances  of  old  Ireland  it- 
self — horse  racing  and 
LfverpooL 

Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day morning  ...  it  was 
chaos  and  it  was  cruel,  and, 
on  Saturday  especially,  it 
was  cold  with  a lacing  wind 
for  those  of  the  Aintree 
thousands  forced  into  tem- 
porary nwwmmnilatinn  an 
school  floors,  or  In  leisure 

centres  and  tented  villages. 

Saturday  had  gone 
through  four  stages  once  it 
became  Obvious  that  the 
flmnrf  National  would  not 
be  run-  For  half  an  hour,  a 
sense  of  passing  incon- 
venience over  “just  an- 
other bomb  scare".  Then 
genuine  fear  as  the  loud- 
speakers emanating  from 
flapping  police  helicopters 
above  you  urged  almost  Da- 
lek-like:  “Evacuate!  Evacu- 
ate! And  disperse.”  But  dis- 
perse where? 

The  throng  had  arrived 
from  all  points  of  Britain, 
and  beyond.  But  their  cars 
and  belongings  had  been 


Finance 
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impounded  and  the  gates  I 
slammed  shut.  “Evacuate  | 
and  disperse.”  Then  the . 
fury  set  in  — with  the  seen-  1 
rity  forces  and  policemen 
on  the  ground  not  knowing 
a thing,  except  they  were 
taking  the  brunt  of 
invective. 

Despair  set  in  when  it 
was  realised  that  cars  were 
impounded  for  the  night. 
Only  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  belongings  could  be 
reclaimed,  did  slight  Irrita- 
tion return.  Girls  in  skimpy 
dresses  and  their  shirt- 
sleeved boys  were  shiver- 
ing; alongside  them  blue- 
rinsed  duchessey  types 
quivered  with  the  misery  of 
it  all  as  they  held  East  to 
purple-faced  men  of  mili- 
tary mien  and'  brown 
brogue  shoes. 

The  gates  were  opened 
immediately  for  the  Prin- 
cess Royal's  hasty  getaway. 
And  then,  came  the  horses, 
of  course,  for  this  is  Eng- 
land and  they  must  be 
spared  and  comforted  more 
than  humans.  Some  four- 
footers,  however,  were 
apparently  distressed  and 
may  yet  not  run  this  after- 
noon. Belmont  Boy  was 
driven  all  the  way  back  to 
Devon  for  a roll  in  the  hay 
at  home  before  returning 
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The  new 
Armada  1500. 

There’s  one 
feature  we’ve 
skimped  on. 


up  the  motorway.  Mind 
you,  the  time  of  today’s  re- 
run at  5pm  will  be  almost 
as  ghostly  a thing  as  that 
said  to  be  run  each 
National  eve  in  the  moon- 
light by  Captain  Becher’s 
spirit  and  his  nag  who  fell 
at  the  famous  brook  149 
years  ago.  Only  10,000,  if 
that,  are  expected  today 
when  Saturday  had  70,00 
come  for  the  fan. 

Tea  time  for  today’s  race 
is  not  so  much  so  that  the 
workers  can  get  there  for 
the  start,  but  because  it  ties 
up  precisely  with  a top  and 
tail  of  two  live  races  winged 
off  the  satellite  from  the 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  6 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  6 

■olw  poles,  fewer  tans,  2f 
Leader  comment,  8 


Comment  and  Letters  8; 
Obituaries  10 
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The  new  Armada  1500  range  from  Compaq  — | 

highly  featured  all-in-one  notebooks  at  notably 
low  prices.  Apart  from  core  features  like  a fast 
Intel  Pentium8  processor  and  16  MB  RAM, 
these  notebooks  (including  the  Armada  1510) 
boast  a wealth  of  fully  integrated 
extras  such  as  an  AC  adaptor.  The  /j-jJ 
Armada  1520D  even  incorporates  a f 
10  speed  CD-ROM.  Quite  simply 
you  get  everything  you  need  in  pentjum* 
one  package  at  a cracking  little  lp»oe»»«0H 
price.  For  your  brochure  pack  please  phone: 


0990500020 


COMPAQ  QJ YOU 
THAN  Ci  H APl'iv  COMPUTF.iYS 


COMPAQ. 
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‘Wears 
ovefwhelmied  ' 
tjy  the  support 
arid 

encouragement 
we  have 
received  from 


so  many 
quarters  and 
believe  it  right 


for  the  race  to 


be  rescheduled’ 


Chari* 

eoursaSirk 


‘Most  people 
whowahted-tq 
bet  will  have  : 
done  so 
already.  We’re 
just  glad  the 
nation  is  not 
going  to  miss 
out  on  its 
favourite  flutter 
of  the  year’ 


Ian  WftsMU 
of  Ladbrokes 


«viin  fr-AriHTippnHr«»  vfMttprriav  afternoon  as  they  watted  behind  locked  gates  to  collect  their  cars  stranded  with  7.000  others  in  Aintree  car  parks  after  SaturdayfeGrandNattanalbonib  scaropm/rooiwtt  aoam  butuw 


More  police. 


Aintree  says  re-run  race  should  be 
public  event.  Nick  Vaiiey  reports 


NEAR-deserted 
Aintree  will  today 
stage  the  150th 
. Grand  National 
the  tightest 
security  ever  seen  at  a British 
sporting  event. 

Only  10,000  fans  are  ex- 
pected for  the  race,  compared 
with  70,000  evacuated  after 
Saturday’s  bomb  scare.  Police 
wanted  it  run  without  specta- 
tors, but  race  officials  in- 
sisted “on  Jit  being  a public 
event  However,  extra  police, 


many  armed,  win  he  on  duty 
to  search  everyone  entering 
the  course. 

Last  night  Aintree  officials 
said  their  priority  was  to 
stage  the  race  in  as  normal  a 
manner  as  possible: . “There 
was  a determination  for  it  to 
go  ahead  and  with  a crowd.  It 
is  important  to  show  it  can  be 
done.” 

Ticket  holders  will  be  re-ad- 
mitted free  today,  and  will 
also  be  aOpwal  min  part  of 
the  main  enclosure  for  noth- 


ing. However,  two  enclosures, 
which  could  hold  up  to  40,000, 
will  he  dosed.  As  the  last  of 
Saturday’s  7,000  abandoned 
vehicles  were  removed  last 
night,  police  confirmed  that 
none  would  be  allowed  on  the 
course  today. 

But  race  organisers  were 
delighted  the  event  wDl  be 
run.  Aintree  chairman  Lord 
Daresbury  said:  “The  nation 
shared  in  Saturday’s  disap- 
pointment, hut  we  all  fed 
there  is  a huge  collective  wfll 
for  the  Martell  Grand 
National  to  go  ahead.” 

. Charles  Barnett,  clerk  of 
th£  course  and  managing  di- 
rector, said:  “Working  closely 


with  the  police,  we  are  going 
to  great  lengths  to  ensure  we 
stage  the  big  race.  Our  staff 
are  sparing  no  effort  prepar- 
ing the  course  and  foettiti^. 

■ “We  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  support  and  encourage- 
ment we  have  received  from 
so  many  quarters  and  believe 
it  right  for  the  race  to  he 
rescheduled." 

Thousands  of  the  racegoers 
stranded  for  a day  in  Liver- 
pool — among  them  some 
4,000  put  up  in  council  sports 
centres  or  by  local  residents 
an  Saturday  night  — • were 
returning',  home  las^K  night 
after  a chaotic  weekend,  but 
with  many  unable  or^mwHt- 


ing  to  return  for  today’s  5pm 
event-  • ••• 

They  sufiered-a  day  of  am- 
fusion  yesfcKtlay/asthey  wait- 
ed for  ttue  police  search  to  be 
fTnimfiprf  "ihe  aE-clear  was 
given  24  hpurs  after  the  first 
codedfetephane  Warning.  No 
marc  controlled:  explosions 
were  carried  out 
Officer^. bad' to  .check  every 
vehicle,  meaning  owners  had 
to  wait  until  nddafiemaan  — - 
.and  then  were  initially  given 
Just  3 VS  hours  to;  leavp  foe 
course  — a;  deadline  later  exr 
ipnripfl^fnTffl  mMnigtft. 

pdaoe^S^^c^^thei^;. 

was 

g v -■»  ■ . 


<m 


short  of  mmudng  howareifl'fte 

evacuatfotf^foeirt  [ aawf^firiw 
well  foe  raftlte  behaved.’; . \ 
Wifovfe;aItttradriSng^r8 
the  QtX  cqm^  tuesimSaEfoD- 
t&s  to  disrript^c^er^sports 
fixtures,  fectirily  was  . raised 
at  yesterday^sCoca-Cda  Cup 
£nal  atwemWey^SiKhscCTes 
arenowtetodnfoherepeefod 
at  forthcoming'  highrprofile 
events  sjich  jaa  next  wade’s 
London  M^raihonand  the  PA 
;Cupsentifink&~and  finaL 
" The  renn^ired  flir^rt  also 
i prbi^ted- '»  pcSttical  row  as 
Michael 

HbwBrd^d4im»i  .h^S  shadow, 
,feclt^^^arflvLSb^’s 
NbStirKmXrtlhnd-' 


woman  Mo  Mowlam  were  at 
odds. --over  taDa  with  Stan 
Fein.  He  said:  “Recent  state- 
ments by  Labour  spokesmen 
prove  yet  again  that  Labour 
caai't  he  trusted  on 
terrorism.” 

In-  a furious  response, 
Labour  released  crossparty 
guidelines  on  how  politicians 
should  react  to  IRA  attacks. 
The  shadow  chancellor.  Gor- 
dom  Browiv  later  told  Radio 
4'a  Wbrid  This  Weekend:  T 
think  all  decent  people  wffL 
regret  thafact  that  when  we 
Should  be  standing  shoulder- 
to-shoulder,  when  there 


Howard  has  degenerated  Into 
TtmiriTig  personalised  and  tor 
accurate  comments  about  the 
Labour  Party.” 

Meanwhile,  bookmakers 
confirmed  the  £70-mlIlkxi  of 
bets  placed  on  the  race  would 
stand.  Stakes  on  horses  which 
withdraw  will  be  returned,  as 
will  any  others  requested. 

Shops  will  also  take  new 
bets  throughout  today,  but 
Ladbrokes'  spokesman  Ian 
WasseU  said  there  was  no  cel- 
ebration of  the  extra  busi- 
ness. “Most  people  who 
wanted  to  bet  win  hove  done 
so  already.  We're  Just  glad  the 
nation  lanotaotoglft)  miss  its 
favourite  flutter  off the  year.” 


Hoax  bomb  key 
to  IRA  hopes  to 
walk  tightrope 
and  keep  allies 


Davtd  Shot-rock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  IRA,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Libya’s 
Colonel  Gadafy.  has  an 
awesome  arsenal  of  weaponry 
Including  SAM  7 missiles  and 
sophisticated  sniper  rifles, 
but  the  cancellation  of  the 
world’s  most-watched  horse 
race  this  weekend  proves  yet 
again  that  all  It  fakfic  to 
wreak  havoc  Is  a lop  coin  and 
a public  telephone  box. 

The  final,  ingredient  Is  a 
recognised  codeword  which, 
when  conveyed  to  the  police 
via  a newsroom  or  other  pub- 
lic body,  sets  in  train  an  im- 
mediate and  pre-planned  se- 
curity operation. 

These  codewords  are  estab- 
lished over  time  and  must,  of 
necessity,  be  supported  by 
real  terrorist  action  other- 
wise they  would  not  lead  to 
the  desired  effect. 

From  an  IRA  perspective, 
Aintree  was  a classic  example 
of  the  power  of  a single  word 
known  to  anti-terrorist  offi- 
cers. It  was  the  opposite  of  an- 
other favourite  device,  the  no- 
warning  bomb,  when, 
indiscriminate  loss  of  lift  or 
the  death  Is  the  objective. 

But  the  no-bomb  warning 
fits  the  same  criteria  of 


terrorism  while  carrying 
none  of  the  risk  attached  to 
murder  when  public  and  in- 
fluential international  opin- 
ion are  in  the  balance.  The 
Provisionals  have  moved 
through  many  phases  of 
“armed  struggle"  In  their 
efforts  to  remove  Britain  from 
Ireland,  but  the  latest  is  by  far 
the  most  delieate  and 
shrewdly  calculated; 

Before  the  1994  ceasefire 
hoax  bomb  warnings  woe  a 
standard  feature  of  Thursday 
evenings  in  Belfast  when  the 
shops  stay  open  late.  The  city 
would  regularly  grind  to  a 
halt  as  the  security  forces 
went  through  their  well- 
rehearsed  paces,  evacuating 
and  setting  up  checkpoints 
for  the  long-suffering  public. 

More  often  than  not  noth- 
ing would  be  found,  but  the 
objectives  of  the  IRA  would 
have  been  achieved:  to  draw 

security  force  attention  away 
from  other  areas  of  activity 
and  to  remind  the  authorities 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  resisting  IRA 
demands. 

The  IRA  Is  presently  en- 
gaged in  a tightrope-waUdng 
act  that  Is  intended  to  address 
its  own  volunteers  as  much  as 
the  present  or  future  govern- 
ment It  wants  to  demonstrate 
that  it  has  not  gone  soft  but  it 


The  end  afatong  night  for  racegoeramaLiverpocdsportehall  yesterday  after  being  stranded  in  the  city  myroaRAPH^vgRA- 


How  fear  gave  way  to  fury  in 
aftermath  of  bomb  alert 


continued  from  page  1 
Hong  Kong  race  track. 
Everything  about,  racing  in 
the  end  comes  down  to  the 
chance  of  profit 
You  fell  sorry  for  your- 
self  all  right  through  the 
gbastiy  weekend — all  your 
gear,  overcoat,  scarf;  pipes 
and  baccy  locked  in  press 
room  or  car,  and  possibly 
kingdom-coined  by  con- 
trolled explosion.  But  you 
felt  for  sorrier  for  the  old 
sports  sleeping  rough  and 
mums  worried  about  tod- 
dlers on  foeir  first  day  out. 

Yet  nobody  was  killed  or 
maimed.  While  feat  obvi- 
ously was  a mercy,  a weird 
paradox  was  fee  consensus 
of  opinion  in  the  car-claim- 
ing queues  feat,  had  the 
bombers  for  fee  last  quar- 
ter of  a century  stuck  solely 
to  this  tactic  of  maximum 
disruption  without  injury 
or  loss  of  life,  the  UK’s  sto- 
icism and  its  economy  in 
general  would  be  so  rattled 
as  to  have  caused  it  to  sue 

. j 4,  v*...  . . 


for  peace  many  a long  year 
ago.  Liverpool  being  Liver- 
pool, fee  humour  of  the 
blitz  prevailed.  “The  topi- 
cal tip  for  the  re-run  race 
must  be  Go  Ballistic,”  said 
one  Scouser  in  the  queue. 

You  felt  sorry  for  the  vet- 
eran broadcaster  Peter 
O’Snllevan,  who  will  now 
cover  his  50th  and  last 
Grand  National  today  at 
teatime  in  fee  children's 
hour  slot  and  not  Hve  to  a 
global  audience  of  count- 
less millions. 

. Saturday  had.  started  so 
well  for  the  old  boy,  with 
fee  princess  unveiling  tads 
bronze  bust  near  fee  pa- 
rade ring.  But  when  the 
first  tannoy  came  to 
evacuate,  (PSuUevan,  ever 
fee  racing  man.  turned  to 
his  Mend  and  fellow  com- 
mentator Brough  Scott  and 
said:  “I  lay  you  an  even 
£100  it’s  a hoax.” 

And  so,  in  a way,  it  was. 
But  a god-awful  scary  and 
infuriating  one. 


does  not  want  to  perpetrate 
an  outrage  so  heinous  that  It 
excludes  its  political  wing 
from  impending  talks. 

IRA  members  laugh  when 
they  hear  John  Major  stating 
that  the  Aintree  spectacular 
has  set  back  foe  date  when 
Sinn  Fein  can  enter  all-party 
talks.  They  know  that  politi- 
cians and  even  the  public 
have  short  memories.  Even 
when  the  IRA  murdered  two 
children  in  Warrington  in 
1999  the  Government  contin- 
ued secretly  talking  with 
them 

In  this  way  the  IRA  plays 
with  oar  emotions,  a Mnrier 
form  of  cruelty  than  the  tak- 


ing of  life  and  entirely  in 
keeping  with  its  new  TUAS 
strategy  — Tactical  Use  of 
Armed  Straggle.  After  the 
1975  ceasefire,  when  the  IRA 
was  nearly  broken,  it  vowed 
never  again  to  call  off  its  cam- 
paign until  the  Government 
had  announcer!  It  was  with- 
drawing from  Northern 
Ireland. 

As  recently  as  1993  this  was 
the  official  line.  The  present 
leadership  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  a more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  violence 
would  advance  its  goals  more 
rapidly.  The  evidence  that 
this  , is  true  might  he  taken 
from  foe  tavdfrement . of  a 


United  States  president  and 
the  electoral  gains  which 
Stem  Fein  has  accrued. 

Bat  to  order  to  keep  those 
gains  thp  iba  must  be  caroEbl 
riot  to  return  to  fee  days  of] 
large-scale  horror.  Such 
actions,  as  demonstrated  last 
year  by  fee  Manchester 
bomb,  put  the  republican 
mnroiwnfg  pnWl  Ir  lnarfanihlp 

feceoffGqny  Adams  under  In- 
tense pressure-  A decade  ago 
Mr  a throng  and  other  leaders 
were  able  to  say  publicly  that 
IRA  violence  's  morally  cor- 
rect”. Today  they  will  not 
Which  is  -why  propaganda 
spertacutarsjlfce  Aintree  are 
the  order  of  foe  day . 


Dancing  to  a different  tune  of  raw  terror 


Review 


Judith  Mackreil 


Mooch—  Dwiw  Company 

Queen  Bteabeth  Hau,  London 


OVER  the  past  decade, 
most  new  dance  in  Brit- 
ain has  been  produced 
by  groups  dedicated  to  a 
single  choreographer’s  work. 
But  Ricochet,  a smart  excep- 
tion, are  a group  of  five  excel- 
lent dancers  - with  no  ambi- 
tions to  choreograph. 

Instead,  they  commission 
their  weak,  from  outsiders  — 
and  their  adherence  to  an 
apparently  defunct  repertory 


system  suits  them  and  US 
perfectly. 

As  dancers.  Ricochet  grow 
sleek;  supple  and  clever  on  a 
varied  choreographic  diet;  as 
programmers,  their  astute, 
sometimes  surprising  choices 
give  us  revealing  new  views 
of  British  dance. 

rd  never  imagined,  for 
instance,  that  I would  see 
work  by  Rosemary  Lee  and 
Javier  de  Frutos  on  the  same 


Lee,  after  aB,  is  best  known 
for  her  large  community- 
dance  pieces,  while  De  Frutos 
is  notorious  for  the  extrava- 
gantly personal  solos  in 
which  he  dances  naked.  Yet 
their  pairing  produces  one  of 
the  most  unexpectedly  en- 
thralling dance  prftgr'flmmpc 


I’ve  watched  in  a while.  Lee's 
liking  for  using  untrained 
dancers  isn't  reflected  to  any 
lade  of  technical  ambition, 
only  to  foe  calm  thorough- 
ness and-  Imagination  with 
which  she  explores  her  dance 
.language.. 

And  in  Treading  The  Night 
Plain  she  conjures  a rich, 
mysterious  world  that  is  curi- 
ously like  those  old  ballets  In 
which  half  the  characters  are 
under  a spelL 

She  makes  foe  dancers  ap- 
pear not  quite  human,  perma- 
nently on  the  edge -of  becom- 
ing something  hlrd-llke, 
animal  or  mythic. 

Their  shoulder  blades 
twitch  and  their  arms  heat 
powerlhUy  as  if  pining  for 
flight;  their  eyes  slide  fear- 


fully as  if  searching  for  fee 
source  of  their  enchantment^ 
There’s,  a thread  of  gypsy 
wildness  in  Terry  Riley's  ac- 
companying string  quartets, 
and  the  music’s  energy  also 
has  the  dancers  stretching 
and  strainlng  to  be  free.  They 
burst  Into  flurries  of  stamp- 
ing footwork,  they  fly  an  each 
other's  shoulders  in  intima- 
tions  of  ecstasy;  and  when; 
they  pause,  IPs  so  intently 
that  their  - nerves  tp- 

quiver  la  the  stillness;’ 
Though  lopping  five  or  W 
minutes  from  the  work  would 
reveal  its  structure  more 
sharply,  it  is  still  remarkable' 
for  file  resonance  and  beauty 


But  if  the  energy  in  Night 
Plato  is  driven,  ta.De  Fratos’s 


setting  of  Les  Noces  it  is  plain 
scary  .'During  the  work's 
opening  minutes  -the  dancers 
.pace  the  stage  in  total  silence, 
so  that  when  foe  first  eerie, 
implacable  note  of  Stravin- 
sky's score  splinters  the  air. 
both  we  and  they.  Jerk  an  a 
reflex  of  pure  terror. 

: ^Cetrer  is  foe  theme  of  the 
Ytorir—  raw^exnal  terror.  It 
yias  at  the  core  of  Njjinska’s.l 
[•original  unbeatable  setting, 
f but  "there  ft  ("y?as  contained 
. within  the  ritual  of  wedding 
preparations^/'/'  *-?- 
v.Vfefc  De  Fnrtorfa  version,  if«;[ 
Stopped  naked  in  trembling, 

wgrmlSBwi  rlrrtrhlngs  «f  rtrrt'hoB 

and  genitals,  * blind  runs  and 
bludgeoning  fans  — visceral 
dance  that  Is  wonderfully  dis- 
ciplined by  craft  and  music. 


Oohhl^.Suit  you  sir! 


M goodT  rafalf  outfeta 
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C ontroversy  over  ‘Inventor  of  Kinematography’ 


S 


Stuart  Millar  on  a demolition  dispute 


TO  HIS  supporters, 
William  Friese- 
Greene  was  the  unac- 
knowledged pioneer 
of  cinema  and  an  in- 
ventor of  extraordinary  vi- 
sion. To  his  detractors,  his 
claims  never  . matched  his 
achievements 
His  tombstone  In  Highgate 
cemetery,  north  London,  is 
inscribed  “the  Inventor  of 
Kinematography’’  and  bears 
the  patent  number  10301  for 
his  invention,  the 
Klnematograph. 

Now,  more  than  75  years 
after  his  death,  the  man  who 
staked  Britain's  strongest 
claim  to  have  developed  mov- 
ing pictures  is  once  again  sur- 
rounded by  controversy. 

A row  has  erupted  alter  de- 
molition work  began  last 
week  on  the  house 'in  north- 
west London,  where  Friese- 
Greene  is  reputed  to  have  de- 
veloped the  equipment  for  foe 
world's  first  moving  pictures. 

Cinema  experts  and  some 
local  residents  say  the  deci- 
sion by  Camden  council  to 
allow  the  demolition  is  the 
final  insult  to  Friese-Greene, 
who  died  penniless  in  1921.  It 
was  further  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  support  enjoyed  by  the 
British  film  industry. 

“It  is  fe  damn  shame,"  said 
Widwwi  a fPm  histo- 

rian aind  : locssi  resident  ‘^It 
seems  extraordinary  that 
Camden,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  advance  its  cultural 
policies,  should  allow  budd- 
' lrig  development  off  this  site. 
With  all  this  talk -about  foe 
resurgence  of  the  British  film 
industry  it  seems  we  are  de- 
stroying one  of  Jts  most  im- 
portant monuments/' 

Camden  gave  planning  per- 
mission in  November  for  a 
housing  association  to  demol- 
ish 138  Maida  Vale,  which 
had  lain  empty  for  some  time 
and  fallen  into  disrepair,  to 
make  way  for  a block  of  nine 
flats..  Although  foe  house  was 
given  a blue  heritage  plaque 
in  1954  to  commemorate 
Friese-Greene,  the  councfl 
was  fold  by  English  "Heritage 
ft  was  of  no  architectural  or 
historical  value. 

Yesterday,  the  house  was 
unrecognisable.  The  roof  had 
been  removed  and  there  was  a 
gapliig  hole  where  the  blue 
plaque  had  been  attached  to 
the  outer  front  waft. 


Friese-Greene,  who  lived 
there  between  1888  and  1892, 
was  oneor  the  most  romantic 
figures  to  emerge  in  the  early 
•days  of  cinema. 

- He  Is  reputed  to  have  In- 
vented the  first  Working  film 
camera- in  1889.  Overcome  by 
excitement  .at  his.  achieve- 
ment he  riished  into  the  street 
In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  to  reveal  .the  good 
news,  shouting:  ‘Tve  done 
itT  The  only  person  he  could 
find  was  a passing  policeman 
He  took  him  inside' to  become 
■what  some  believe  to  be 
world's  first  audience  at  a cin- 
ema performance. 

But  who  got  there  first  has 
been  hotly  disputed,  with 
competing  claims  from  the 
Lumiere  brothers,  Edison, 
and  inventors  and  photogra- 
phers such  as  Marey  and  Lau- 
rie Dickson. 

The  historical  consensus 
gives  the  honour  to  foe  Lo- 
mleres,  who  claimed  the  first 
public  performance  when 
they  screened  10  short  roles  of 
film  at  foe  Grand  Cato  in 
Paris  on  December  28, 1895. 

Undeterred,  British  film 
buffs  insist  that  Friese- 
Greene  is  a central  character 
in  cinema  history,  and  have 
rallied  to  oppose  the  demoli- 
tion work. 

Adrian  Wooten,  director,  of 
foe  .Ns&Umai  Fibs  Theatre, 
said:  “While  there  are  "so 
many  claimants  to  foe  title, 
it’s  very  sad  that  a building 
which  was  home  to  one  of  foe 
principal'  characters  in  the 
development  of  British  cin- 
ema is  being  demolished. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  foe  people,  who  make 
these  decisions  continue  to 
regard  dnema  as  slower  art 
form.”  '■ 

John  Huntley,  who  owns 
the  film  archive  containing 
Friese-Greene's  work,  said: 
“We  don’t  really  know  how 
'much  he  achieved  hut  it’s  a 
pity  because  he  was  very 
active  and  had  great  vision.  If 
anybody  was  going  to  be  the 
real  inventor,  Td  want  it  to  be 
him  because  he  was  such  a 
romantic  figure,  struggling 
alone  In  his  garret  without 
any  support.” 

English  Heritage  called  the 
demolition  unfortunate  and 
said  it  would  attempt  to  find 
another  site  Tor  Friese- 
Greene’s  blue  plaque. 


The  house  at  186  Maida  Valewhcre  William  Friese-Greene  lived  from.  1 8B&-92 
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Hamilton 
linked  to 
lobbyist  in 
honours  row 


David  Henckc 
WectudnstarConwaponitent 


EIL  Hamilton,  the 
disgraced  ex-minis- 
ter facing  challenges 
to  his  midoption  for 
Parliament  tomorrow,  was 
last  night  revealed  to  have 
received  thousands  of  pounds 
for  a speaking  engagement 
through  Derek  Laud,  foe  par- 
liamentary lobbyist  exposed 
at  the  weekend  by  the  Ob- 
server for  soliciting  political 
honours  for  some  of  his 
clients. 

The  new  disclosures  show 
that  Mr  Laud  was  acting  as 
MT  Hamilton's  agent  to  obtain 
a £4*500  fee  for  a speaking  en- 
gagement and  had  paid  work 
he  had  carried  out  for  another 
Ludgate  Laud  client,  the 
Multiple  Newsagents 
Association. 

Mr  Land  was  also  trying  to 
arrange  secret  cash  help  from 
a top  Tory  donor  to  help  the 
MP  for  Tatton  last  December 
as  part  of  a £100,000  gift  to 
Conservative  Central  Office 
for  foe  election  campaign. 

Documents  were  obtained 
by  the  Observer  as  part  of 
their  investigation  Into  MT 
Laud's  attempt  to  obtain  hon- 
ours for  a Yorkshire  business- 
man, Jeff  Whalley,  and  prop- 
erty developer  John 
Beckwith.  They  reveal  the 
close  association  between  Mr 
HamUtnn  and  the  lobbyist 
Mr  Laud,  who  resigned  as 
prospective  parliamentary 
Tory  candidate  for  Tottenham 
last  month. 

The  money  follows  the  tens 
of  thnn.gandq  of  undeclared 
cash  from  Harrods  owner  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed,  in  the  “cash 
for  questions”  ««»nrin1  and 
the  two  undeclared  fees  total- 
ling £10,000  from  clients  of 
lobbyist  Ian  Greer.  Unlike 
with  Mr  Greer’s  money,  Mr 
Hamilton  has  complied  with 
the  Register  of  Members’  In- 
terests in  respect  of  these  new 
payments  and  was  not  in- 
volved in  political  lobbying 
for  any  of  Mr  Laud's  clients. 

The  connection  between  Mr 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Whalley 
comes  in  documents  in  which 
Mr  Laud  was  representing 
the  businessman’s  engineer- 
ing company  FKL  Mr  Laud 
bad  been  soliciting  a political 
knighthood  from  Brian  Ma- 
whinney,  the  Tory  party 
chairman,  via  Sir  Michael 
Gryils,  the  chairman  of  the 


Tory  backbench  industry 
group.  Mr  Whalley  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  £100,000  to  foe 
party  and  help  flnawi<>  Mr 
Harniiftm  He  hnd  already  do- 
nated £175,000  to  foe  Tories. 

Another  document  shows 
that  Mr  Laud  sent  a £4^00  in- 
voice for  a Hamilton  after- 
dinner  speech  at  Trinity 
House  In  the  City  cm  Febru- 
ary Blast  year. 

The  connection  between  Mr 
Laud  and  Mr  Hamilton  also 
comes  out  In  an  angry  letter 
sent  by  Neil  Robinson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Multiple 
Newsagents  Association  to 
Mr  Laud,  terminating  their 
lobbying  contract 

“My  board  are  very  con- 
cerned with  information  that 
has  been  unearthed  concern- 
ing the  business  relationship 
between  yourself  Neil  Hamil- 
ton and  Keith  Bayfield  (an- 
other lobbyist).” 

“We  have  always  been  as- 
sured by  you  that  the  latter 
two  gentlemen  were  totally 
independent  of  your  good  self 
or  Ludgate  Laud . . . there  Is  a 


Laud  was  acting  as 
Hamilton’s  agent 
to  obtain  £4,500 
speaking  fee 


defined  link  between  Neil 
Hamilton  and  Ludgate  Laud 
which  is  likely  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  campaign 
if  it  ever  became  public  that 
he  was  the  author  at  our  sub- 
mission to  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading.” 

Last  night  Mr  Whalley  was 
on  holiday  and  uncon tactable 
Mr  Hamilton  said  he  had  not 
received  any  donation  from 
Mr  Whalley  and  did  not  know 
that  Mr  Laud  was  involved  in 
lobbying  for  an  honour  for 
the  Tory  donor. 

A spokesman  for  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  attacked 
the  Observer  for  its  allega- 
tions against  Mr  Laud  saying 
it  was  “a  feeble  sleaze  stery  at 
the  behest  of  Labour”. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Hamilton, 
despite  a poll  in  the  Observer 
showing  he  could  lose  the  Tat- 
ton seat,  denied  he  was  in 
any  trouble.  He  told  repor- 
ters: Tm  under  no  pressure 
at  aR.  Now  why  dnn’t  you  go 
home  and  stop  making  a nui- 
sance of  yourself  ” 


How  fame  and  fortune  eluded 
early  genius  of  photography 


CALLED  the  “man  who 
never  was”,  William 
Friese-Greene  encountered 
photography  through  his 
friendship  with  the  pioneer 
William  Fox  Talbot.  Then, 
af&r  working  as  a travel- 
ling portrait  photographer, 
he  opened  a chain  of  photo- 
graphic shops. 

••  In  1899.  as  the  medium 
developed  through  magic 
lanterns,  optical  toys,  and 
chronomatography,  he 
claimed  to  have  invented 
the  first  recognisable  film 
camera.  But  Ms  lack  of 
business  acumen  meant  he 


did  not  get  a patent  until 
1910.  He  made  no  money 
Brum  his  breakthrough  and 
at  one  stage  was  sent  to 
prison  for  debt. 

BQs  death  was  as  roman- 
tic as  his  life.  At  a film  in- 
dustry conference  in  1921, 
he  Intervened  to  call  for 
public  funding.  At  the  mid 
of  the  meeting,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  seat 

A 1951  biopic  of  Friese- 
Greene.  The  Magic  Box, 
starred  Robert  Donat  and 
Lawrence  Olivier  as  the 
bobby  dragged  in  to  be  bis 
first  audience. 


Ivan  faces  crackdown  from  EU 


Ian  Black  reports  on  the  fresh 
opportunity  to  strike  a blow  at 
Tehran’s  intelligence  activities 


RETALIATORY  mea- 
sures that  could  Ln- 
_ Jclude  a European 
Union  arms  embargo  on  Iran 
and  the  expulsion  of  Iranian 
intelligence  officers  from  EU 
capitals  are  being  planned  in 
the  expectation  that  a Ger- 
man court  will  this  week 
blame  the  Tehran  govern- 
ment for  ordering  foe  murder 
of  three  dissidents. 

Senior  EU  . officials  meet  in 
Brussels  today  to  plan  the 
action  to  be  taken.  Hawks,  led 
by  Britain  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  are  pushing 
the  Dutch  presidency  of  the 
EU  to  take  concerted  action. 

German  prosecutors  blame 
Iran  for  the  gangland-style  as- 
sassinations of  three  Iranian  : 
Kurdish  dissidents  and  their 
translator  la  1992  while  din- 
ing in  BerUn’s  Mykonos 
restaurant. 

The  marathon  trial  of  four 
Lebanese  and  one  Iranian  is 


due  to  end  on  Thursday,  with 
European  governments 
braced  far  public  exposure  of 
Iran’s  official  role  — and  for 
retaliation  by  Tehran. 

Germany  is  expected  to 
move  against  officers  of  Iran’s 
ministry  of  Intelligence  ser- 
vices (MOIS)  in  Bonn  and 
Frankfort,  although  the  scale 
of  expulsions  depends  an  do- 
mestic public  opinion  rather 
than  the  views  of  allies. 

Despite  differing  national 
agendas  and  strong  trade  in- 
terests among  EU  countries  at 
today's  Brussels  meeting, 
there  are  hopes  for  a real 
blow  to  Iranian  intelligence 
activities  across  Europe. 

On  foe  commercial. side, 
few  EU  countries  . sell 
-weapons  or  dual-use  technol- 
ggy.to  Tehran,  but  a formal, 
ban  would  send  a disapprov- 
ing that  Iran  could  not 
ignore  and  the  United  States 

would  welcome. 


The  US  and  Britain  have 
been  pressing  Germany  to 
sever  the  intimately  dose  and 
controversial  relationship  be- 
tween its  and  Iran’s  intelli- 
gence services,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  will  agree. 

“We  .would  love  to  see  an 
end  to  it  but  the  Germans  will 
do  all  they  can  to  maintain 
It,”  said  a Whitehall  source. 
“Kohl  attaches  a lot  of  Impor- 
tance to  it  ...  and  feels  he 
shouldn’t  be  pushed  around 
by  the  Americans  or  some 
Junior  judge.” 

British  officials  see  the 
Mykonos  trial  as  ”a  fantastic 
opportunity”  to  end  Iran's 
use  of  Europe  as  a spring- 
board for  subversion,  defence 
procurement  and  terrorism. 
Ufa*  foe  GIA,  Britain’s  secret 
intelligence  service  MIG  does 
not  trust  its  German  counter- 
parts with  .evidence  of  Iran- 
ian “smoking  guns:'.' 

Britain  takes  a hard  line  on 
Iran  because  of  foe  death 
threat 'to  Satanic  Verses 
author  Salman  Rushdie,  and 
because  of  its7  support  for  Is- 
lamic fundamentalists  op- 
posed to  the  Arab-Israeli 


peace  process  and  Tehran’s 
attempts  to  acquire  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons. 

It  is  also  hoping  that 
France,  with  a burgeoning 
commercial  interest  In  Iran, 
will  expel  MOIS  personnel 
based  at  Iran’s  Boris  embassy. 

Britain- expelled  an  Iranian 
intelligence  officer  from  foe 
London  embassy  in  1994  after 
he  distributed  forged  docu- 
ments about  Bosnia. 

Officials  say  much  depends 
on  how  foe  Berlin  court  acts 
— and  how  Iran  responds. 
Last  year  protesters  marched 
on  foe  German  embassy  in 
Tehran  and  called  for  the 
death  of  state  prosecutor 
Bruno  Jost  after  be  accused 
Iran  of  ordering  the 
assassinations. 

Prosecutors  have  also 
issued  an  arrest  warrant  for 
Tehran's  intelligence  minis- 
ter, All  Fallahiyan,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  killings  — a 
move  which  also  provoked 
fury  in  Iran. 

Bernd  Schmidbauer.  the 
minister  in  charge  of  Ger- 
many’s intelligence  commu- 
nity, was  gravely  embar- 
rassed by  this. 


Sforn.!l  tod  to  Ignore  Ivan  Toombs*  many  toman  qualities  in 
llrterto  be  able  to  kill  him.  When  I saw  his  fa™**  ■ 
that  his  decency  survived  him.J  shall  rarry  with  tne  unbi  my 
death  the  knowledge  of  toe  suffering!  i^icted  on  them.  I am 
deeply  sorry  for  the  part  I played  in  all  of  those  deaths. 
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YOUR  HOME.IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  00  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 
Midland  mortgages  are  subject  to  security  and  status.  A charge  will  be  taken  over  the  property  and  appropriate  life  policyfes).  Written  detafls  and 
further  information  concerning  the  special  offers  are  available  from  Midland  Mortgages  on  0800 100 129.  Midland  Bank  pic  is  regulated  by  the 
Personal  Investment  Authority  and  only  advises  oh  His  own  life  assurance,  pensions  and  unit  trusts.  All  calls  are  recorded  and  monitored.  BR/18 


► Midland  Bank  has  devised 
a mortgage  package  with 
five  separate  savings. 


<Z> 

Midland 

f — | The  Listening  Bank 

AfcwfvrKSBCGrwyj 
http://www.midlandbank.coin 


Home  buying  is  expensive.  That’s  why  we  give  home 
buyers  who  choose  our  variable  rate  mortgage  a first 
year  discount,  a free  valuation,  worth  on  average 
£115,  and  a £500  cash  payment  however  much  they 
barrow.  What’s  more,  we  offer  all  home  buyers 
6 months  free  mortgage  repayment  protection 
premiums.  And  if  you’re  a first  time  buyer,  there’s 
a 20 % discount  on  your  1st  year’s  joint  buildings 
and  contents  insurance  (1096  for  all  other  buyers). 

You  can  have  the  whole  package  or  any  part  of  it  - 
whatever  you  prefer.  These  are  just  a few  of  Midland’s 
bright  ideas  to  make  home  buying  easier. 


Call  0800  100 129 


For  more  information,  complete  in  BLOCK  CAPITALS  and  reium  the  coupon  to:  Midland  Bank  pk. 
FREEPOST  SW0  332.  Bristol,  BS1  6BR 
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Fingerprint  proof  ‘flawed’ 


Expert  casts  doubt  on  ‘fail-safe 
evidence’,  as  police  study  error 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A FORENSIC  ex- 
pert yesterday  cast 
doubt  on  the  reli- 
ability of  finger- 
print evidence  as 
police  prepared  to  investigate 
a mistake  in  the  supposedly 
fail-safe  system. 


Richard  Ostler  said  that 
fundamental  problems  in  the 
method  may  have  led  to  many 
mtscaj-riases  of  justice,  and 
called  for  a review  of  the  way 
such  evidence  is  handled  and 
for  juries  not  to  accept  it  as 
proof  automatically. 

A spokesman  for  South 
Yorkshire  police  said  yester- 
day that  officers  under  Detec- 
tive Superintendent  David 


Foss  will  investigate  how  a 
mistake  was  made  in  the  fin- 
gerprint Identification  of  a 
man  charged  with  a robbery 
in  Mayfair,  west  London,  in 
1995.  The  team  will  start  work 
in  London  on  April  14. 

The  inquiry  is  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  request  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  following 
the  arrest  of  Andrew  Chiory 
for  the  £30,000  burglary  of  the 
home  of  writer  and  broad- 
caster Miriam  Stoppard.  Al- 
though fingerprint  compari- 
sons led  to  bis  arrest  it  Is  now 
accepted  they  were  wrong.  Mr 


Chiory  served  two  months  in 
prison  on  remand  before  the 
mistake  emerged. 

Yesterday  a spokesman  for 
Scotland  Yard  said  U was  ac- 
cepted that  an  error  had  been 
made  and  for  this  reason  an 
outside  force  had  been  asked 
to  investigate. 

The  case  could  lead  to  the 
opening  of  debate  on  the 
whole  issue  of  fingerprint  evi- 
dence. Since  1901,  finger- 
prints have  been  seen  as  a 
highly  reliable  way  of  prov- 
ing someone's  guilt 

Until  recently  16  different 


characteristics  per  prim  were 
required  as  proof  but  the 
police  have  now  suggested 
that  this  number  need  not  al- 
ways be  obtained-  The  Associ- 
ation of  Chief  Police  Officers 
suggests  that  the  opinion  of  a 
fingerprint  expert  should  be 
sufficient 

Yesterday  Mr  Ostler  said 
that  it  was  time  for  the  whole 
issue  of  fingerprint  evidence 
to  be  closely  examined. 

“Juries  should  no  longer 
take  as  gospel  what  the  prose- 
cution tells  them  about  fin- 
gerprints. What  is  happening 


is  for  more  serious  than  a 
single  blunder."  said  Mr  Os- 
tler. who  was  trained  by  Scot- 
land Yard  and  was  a detective 
sergeant  before  becoming  an 
independent  forensic  expert 
He  said  he  believed  that 
many  innocent  people  were  In 
prison  because  of  wrong  fin- 
gerprint evidence. 

Defence  lawyers  are  likely 
to  study  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiry with  interest 
If  basic  flaws  in  the  finger- 
print system  are  discovered, 
it  could  lead  to  a flood  of 
appeals. 


Church 
breaks 
with 
tradition 
to  put 
relics  of 
Becket 
on  show 
800 
years 
after  his 
murder 


Alex  Bellos  on  the 
saint  at  Canterbury 


Exhibition  piece . . . Saint  Thomas  d Becket’s  reliquary,  containing  the  murdered  priest’s  shirt  on  show  at  Canterbury  photograph:  malcom  gawehton 


The  Guardian  Monday  April  7 1997 

News  in  brief 


£900,000  gift 
helped  buy  island 

THE  Isle  of  Eigg  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  was  bought  by  its 
residents  with  the  help  of  nearly  £900.000 from  an  unidentified 
woman  who  has  never  been  to  the  island,  and  has  no  plans  to  go 
there.  The  woman,  from  the  North-east  of  England,  had  read  tn 
the  Guardian  about  the  attempt  by  the  68  islanders  to  buy  the 
island  of  nine  square  miles  from  Its  German  owner  rather  than 
let  it  be  bought  by  an  outsider. 

“Without  this  money  we  would  never  have  purchased  the 
island  and  it  would  now  be  in  somebody  rise’s  hands  again." 
said  Mrs  Karen  Hriliwell,  secretary'  of  the  Eigg  Residents’ 
Association.  With  rime  running  out  on  last  year’s  first  deadline 
for  offers  only  about  £200.000 had  been  raised  by  residents 
towards  the  £2  million  asking  price.  Then  the  mystery  million- 
aire read  about  the  islanders  and  alerter  arrived  offering  help. 

Eventually  a price  of  £1.5 million  was  agreed,  which  was  met 
with  the  help  of  the  Government's  gift  aid  scheme  which  meant 
the  islanders  could  claim  the  tax  for  their  appeal. 


Schoolboy  injured  in  attack 

A SCHOOLBOY  suffered  a fractured  skull  when  youths  dropped  a 
tump  of  concrete  from  a motorway  bridge  in  Belgium  on  a bus 
taking  youngsters  on  a school  trip  to  Austria  on  Saturday.  Ross 
Jelf,  aged  14,  of  West  Bromwich,  West  Midlands,  was  in  intensive 
care  in  hospital  in  Liege  yesterday  after  an  operation  to  relieve 
pressure  on  his  brain.  The  bus  was  taking  44  children  on  a skiing 
trip. 

Another  boy,  Richard  Comery.  14,  of  Great  Barr,  Birmingham, 
had  his  leg  X-rayed  after  it  was  hit  by  the  same  lump  of  concrete. 
The  two  boys  were  among  a party  from  Dartmouth  High  school 
when  youths  dropped  the  concrete  from  a bridge.  It  crashed 
through  a skylight  of  the  coach  and  struck  the  two  lboys,  who 
were  sitting  together.  Ross  Jelfs  parents  went  to  Belgium  yester- 
day to  see  their  son.  whose  injuries  are  said  to  be  not  life- 
threatening. 

A Belgian  lorry  was  slightly  damaged  by  another  piece  of 

concrete,  and  at  least  one  more  was  hurled  at  a second  coach.  The 
youths  ran  off 


Driving  instructors’  code 

DRIVING  instructors  are  to  get  a national  code  of  conduct  which 
could  ban  them  from  having  any  physical  contact  with  their 

pupils  other  than  an  initial  handshake.  The  code,  being  drafted  by 
the  Driving  Standards  Agency,  should  be  ready  by  June  and  will 
give  instructors  guidelines  on  personal  behaviou  r.  Last  month  a 
driving  instructor  from  Lincolnshire  was  convicted  of  indecently 
assaulting  a girl  of  17  during  a lesson. 


Minke  whale  sought 

WILDLIFE  experts  were  searching  for  a 20-foot  minke  whale 
yesterday  spotted  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  Saturday  tangled  in 
rope.  Unlike  Moby,  the  50ft  sperm  whale  which  died  after  becom- 
ing stranded  on  a mud-flat  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  last  week,  the 
smaller  minke whales  are  regularly  seen  off  Scotland’  east  coast 
The  minke  was  seen  swimming  In  circles  for  an  hour  with  a rope 
apparently  caught  in  Its  tail,  but  disappeared. 


Two  more  millionaires 

TWO  tickets  had  all  six  numbers  in  Saturday  night's  £9,926,050 
million  National  Lottery  jackpot,  each  winning  £4363,025.  The 
winning  numbers  were 46 28 31 1 41 3 with  bonus  number  33. 
Seven  people  get  £436309  each  after  matching  five  balls  plus  the 

bon  us  ball,  and  520  people  matched  five  balls  to  win  £3, 670. 


Correction 

EAMON  Collins:  In  the  interview  with  ex-IRA  man.  Eamnn 
Collins,  which  appeared  in  Saturday’s  Weekend  magazine,  a 
photograph  appeared  on  page  18  which  was  said  to  be  the  young 
Collins,  aged  12.  In  foct  this  was  Alan  McCrum.  who  was  killed  by 
an  IRA  car  bomb  in  Bambridge,  in  March  1962.  We  wish  to 
apologise,  especially  tothe  family  and  friends  of  Alan  McCrumfor 
this  unfortunate  error. 


RELICS  of  St  Thomas  a 
Becket.  containing 
fragments  of  his  brain 
and  bone,  go  on  display  in 
Canterbury  today.  800 
years  after  his  murder  — 
the  first  time  relics  have 
been  shown  in  the  cathe- 
dral since  the  Reformation. 

The  relics  include  part  of 
a white  linen  shirt  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the 
saint.  It  was  carbon  dated 
to  the  12th  century  and  be- 
longed to  a man  of  St  Thom- 
as’s size  — about  6ft  6ins. 

The  decision  to  sbow  the 
relics  in  Canterbury  is  con- 


troversial since  his  shrine 
there  was  destroyed  daring 
the  Reformation.  Henry 
VIII  was  keen  to  stamp  out 
the  colt  of  St  Thomas  — 
that  helped  make  Canter- 
bury one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar sites  of  European  pil- 
grimage during  the  Middle 
Ages  — because  he  saw  it  as 
symbolising  the  conflict  be- 
tween church  and  state. 

Some  sections  of  the 
Church  may  feel  uneasy  be- 
cause the  veneration  of 
relics  has  been  an  almost 
exclusively  Catholic  prac- 
tice since  the  Reformation. 


The  relics,  housed  in  a 
glass  and  silver-gilt  reli- 
quary and  on  loan  from  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  in  Rome,  are  to  be  dis- 
played beside  the  Becket 
casket,  saved  from  export 
last  year  by  the  National 
Heritage  Memorial  Fund 
and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

St  Thomas's  mitre,  on 
loan  from  Westminster  Ca- 
thedral, and  pilgrim  badges 
from  museums  and  private 
collections  will  also  be  on 
show  in  the  exhibition. 
Power  to  Inspire,  which 


marks  the  1.400th  anniver- 
sary of  St  Augustine’s 
arrival  in  Kent.  St  Augus- 
tine, according  to  the  Ven- 
erable Bede,  was  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  “with  several 
other  God-fearing  monks  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  to 
the  English  nation". 

St  Thomas  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in 
1162  and  was  murdered  in 
the  cathedral  eight  years 
later  by  four  of  Henry  ITs 
knights  after  a dispute  with 
the  king.  The  nation  pro- 
claimed him  a martyr,  and 
be  was  canonised  in  1173. 


Andrew  Gulf 
Meda  Correspondent 


A SECRET  BBC  archive 
is  to  be  opened  to  pro- 
vide an  authoritative 
television  history  of  the 
corporation. 

Unscreened  Dim  of  former 
directors  general  — including 
Lord  Reith,  the  BBC’s 
founder,  and  interviews  with 
recent  casualties  of  corpora- 
tion in-fighting.  Aiasdair 
Milne  and  Sir  Michael  Check- 
land  — will  be  used  In  the 
four-part  documentary. 

Auntie  — The  History  of 
the  BBC,  to  be  shown  on 
BBCI  to  mark  its  75th  anni- 
versary. has  been  commis- 
sioned from  an  independent 


production  company.  Jeremy 
Bennett,  series  producer  with 
3BM  Television,  said  it  would 
not  shy  away  from  controver- 
sies. including  the  rows  be- 
tween politicians  and  broad- 
casters over  Maggie’s 
Militant  Tendency  and  Real 
Lives  in  the  1980s. 

"I  am  assured  it  will  be 
done  in  the  normal  way  for 
any  programme  commis- 
sioned by  the  BBC.  The  ar- 
chive sheds  a lot  of  light  on 
how  the  BBC  copes  internally 
with  big  outside  problems. 

"This  win  not  be  a selection 
of  clips  from  favourite  pro- 
grammes . . . but  the  inside 
story  of  the  personalities  and 
the  politics  of  broadcasting.  It 
will  be  objective,  and  some- 
times critical." 


The  archive  contains  120  In- 
terviews with  key  BBC  per- 
sonnel, including  Sir  Hugh 
Greene  and  Marmaduke  Hus- 
sey. the  recently  departed 
chairman.  They  were  filmed 
by  Frank  Gillard,  the  veteran 
broadcaster  and  former  man- 
aging director  of  BBC  Radio, 
over  the  past  25  years,  al- 
though ttip  material  relates  to 
the  whole  of  the  BBC's  history. 

Michael  Jackson,  director 
of  television,  said:  “This  is  a 
timely  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine how  the  BBC  came  to  oc- 
cupy such  a central  role  in 
British  culture.  The  archive 
built  up  by  Frank  Gillard 
promises  to  be  a treasure 
trove  of  revelation  and 
insight” 

One  clip  which  has  already 


emerged  shows  Lord  Reith  at- 
tacking Cecil  Lewis,  director 
of  programmes,  in  the  1920s 
over  his  decision  to  broadcast 
the  violinist  Daisy  Kennedy 
on  the  day  of  her  divorce.  Mr 
Lewis  admits  to  being  “com- 
pletely fuzzed”  after  Reith  ex- 
presses astonishment  at  the 
decision. 

The  series  will  examine  the 
years  1922-86,  but  stop  short  of 
covering  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  John  Birt,  the  cur- 
rent director  general.  Mr  Ben- 
nett hopes  they  will  be 
assessed  in  a future  series. 

Mr  Bennett’s  previous  BBC 
credits  include  The  Suez  Cri- 
sis. The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
and  a two-part  wartime  his- 
tory, What  Did  You  Do  In  the 
War,  Auntie? 


Auntie’s  secrets  to  be  laid  bare 


Loneliness  is  just  one  problem 

And  it  is  a fairly  common  problem  for  seafarers 
away  from  home  for  months  at  a time. 

But  It  is  one  of  the  troubles  that  people  bring  to  us. 
As  a Christian  society  working  among  seafarers 
we  are  asked  for  all  kinds  of  help  - spiritual, 
emotional,  social  and  practical. 

And  we  are  there,  ready  to  give  all  the  help  we 
can,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  give  this  help  we 
depend  entirely  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

Please  help  us  to  continue4 
the  Anglican  Church's 
ministry  to  seafarers  by 
a legacy  or  please  send 
whatever  you  can  to 
The  Missions  to  Seamen, 

Freepost, 

London  EC4B  4EP. 

- 


Ban  on  TV  commercial  which 
gave  epileptic  fit  to  viewer 

Reaper"  figure  — was  fright- 
ening for  children  and  caused 


Andrew  Cuff 


A TELEVISION  commercial 
showing  a businessman 
having  a panic  attack  on  a 
commuter  train  has  been 
banned  because  a viewer 
reported  that  it  triggered  an 
epileptic  fit 

The  advertisement  for 
Allied  Dunbar  contained 
flashing  sequences  and  repeti- 
tive images  which  broke  tech- 
nical guidelines  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  causing  epi- 
leptic seizures. 

The  Independent  Television 
Commission  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  breach  of  foe 
rules,  and  stressed  foe  impor- 
tance of  a high  standard  or 
compliance  to  this  health  and 
safety  issue. 

Complaints  from  55  viewers 
that  the  advertisement  — 
which  featured  a “Grim 


nightmares,  were  rejected  by 
the  commission.  It  said  that 
restricting  foe  commercial  to 
after  9pm  would  have  been 
excessive. 

Extreme  caution  should  be 
used  in  advertising  publica- 
tions that  refer  to  murder,  the 
commission  said  after  receiv- 
ing 241  complaints  about  an 
advertisement  for  a magazine 
called  Murder  In  Mind.  The 
Marshall  Cavendish  partwork 
examined  foe  motivation  of 
mass  murderers,  including 
Frederick  and  Rosemary 
West  and  Peter  Sutcliffe. 

Although  complaints  that 
the  magazine  glorified  mur- 
derers were  rejected,  the  com- 
mission said  viewers  found 
objectionable  any  deliber- 
ately melodramatic  or  ex- 
ploitative treatment  of  foe 
subject 


Fury  at  West  video  sale 


Mass  murderer’s  archive  may  be 
used  in  television  documentary 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


ONE  of  foe  victims  of 
Fred  and  Rosemary 
West  yesterday  ex- 
pressed dismay  at 
the  sale  of  Fred  West’s  home 
videos  and  interviews  for  use 
in  documentaries. 

Rosemary  West’s  lawyer 
said  his  client  did  not  believe 
the  videos,  some  of  which 
show  her  having  sex,  should, 
be  commercially  exploited. 

They  were  reacting  to  news 
that  the  Official  Solicitor. 


who  acts  on  behalf  of  West’s 
children,  .has  sold  the  docu- 
mentary rights  to  a produc- 
tion company  for  possible  use 
in  a programme  for  Channel 
Five.  It  is  understood  a figure 
of  £20,000  was  agreed. 

The  material  includes  Inter- 
views between  West  and  the 
police  during  which  be  made 
often  outrageous  claims  about 
his  victims.  There  are  also 
videos  he  filmed  of  his  wife, 
who  worked  as  a prostitute, 
having  sex  with  clients  at 
their  now  demolished  home 
In  Gloucester. 

West  hanged  himself  in  1995 


in  his  prison  cell.  Rosemary 
West  is  serving  a life  sentence 
for  10  murders. 

The  Official  Solicitor.  Peter 
Harris,  was  authorised  to  dis- 
pose of  West’s  diaries,  inter- 
views. notes  and  possessions 
on  behalf  of  his  children.  In 
1995  rights  were  sold  to  the 
publishers  of  An  Evil  Love  by 
Geoffrey  Wansell.  who  bad  ac- 
cess to  the  archive. 

Yesterday,  Caroline  Owens 
who  was  tortured  and  raped 
by  the  Wests  and  gave  evi- 
dence against  Rosemary  West 
said:  “I  hope  they  have  foe 
decency  to  get  foe  facts  right. 
I will  be  very  angry  if  they 
make  it  sensationalist" 

She  said  Fred  West  told 
many  lies  about  what  had  hap- 
pened and  she  would  consider 


legal  action  if  any  dishonest 
claims  about  her  were  used. 

Leo  Goatley.  Mrs  West’s  so- 
licitor, said:  "Her  view  was 
that  foe  videos  were  for  per- 
sonal use  and  she  did  not 
want  them  commercially 
exploited." 

The  account  set  up  for  foe 
West  family  is  undertood  to 
be  moving  into  solvency.  The 
Official  Solicitor  has  de- 
fended maximising  proceeds 
from  the  estate  although 
there  has  been  criticism  of  ex- 
ploitation of  the  materlaL 

Douglas  French,  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Gloucester,  said: 
“Whether  a documentary  or  a 
film,  public  outrage  would  be 
Just  the  same." 

There  have  been  five  books 
so  fhr  on  foe  West  case. 


Unpaid 
Russian 
sailors 
kept 
afloat 
by  locals 


OeaffreyCybbs 


IT  MAY  be  the  perfect 
holiday  destination  to 
many,  but  three  Russian 
sailors  are  sick  of  being 
trapped  on  a boat  In 
Cornwall. 

Shamyl  Deberdeev  and 
his  two  companions  are 
stuck  on  the  River  Fal 
without  any  money  and 
with  no  Immediate  pros- 
pect of  leaving.  They  ate 
sick  of  the  sight  of  the  rust- 
ing fish  processing  vessel 
on  which  they  are 
stranded.  Above  all  they 
long  to  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies in  St  Petersburg. 

“We  have  had  enough.” 
says  ShamyL  the  skipper  of 
this  skeleton  crew.  “Our 
toilets  are  not  working,  we 
can't  wash  our  bedding  or 


Rusting  factory  ship  Konununar  studs  on  the  Fal 


- we  just  want  to 


clothes 

go  home 

For  the  time  being 
“home”  is  the  Kommunar, 
an  ageing  factory  ship, 
under  arrest  and  tied  np  in 
the  deep  waters  of  the 
River  FaL 

The  vessel  has  been  the 
subject  of  legal  dispute 
since  November  1995,  a 
reflection  of  the  financial 
chaos  that  often  followed 
privatisation  in  post-Soviet 
Russia. 

It  was  originally  arrested 
in  Weymouth  after  a Pana- 


manian firm  lodged  a 
$750;000  (£460,000)  claim 
against  its  St  Petersburg 
owners,  A O Lenrybprom, 
for  provisions  and  services 
supplied  to  a number  of  the 
Konununar’9  sister  ships. 

Although  the  British 
courts  dismissed  the  claim 
on  the  grounds  that  Len- 
rybprom was  not  the  same 
entity  as  its  state-owned 
forerunner,  the  ship  was 
quickly  rearrested  by  the 
Admiralty  Marshall  on  be- 
half of  its  Crew  who  were 
owed  many  months  in  back 


wages.  It  has  been  laid  up 
in  the  Pal,  writs  stuck  to  its 
mast,  for  more  than  a year. 

Members  of  the  original 
crew  were  eventually  repa- 
triated with  the  help  of  the 
International  Transport 
Workers  Federation. 

Now,  Shamyl  and  bis 
companions  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  boat. 
Sent  out  by  the  owners  in 
December  after  the  origi- 
nal crew  went  home,  they 
too  have  discovered  they 
are  not  being  paid. 

Shamyl  and  his  two  engi- 
neers. Alexei  Sabodash  and 
Vladimir  Shakutin  are 
having  to  rely  on  the  Admi- 
ralty Marshall  for  provi- 
sions and  on  the  generosity 
of  local  people  for  pocket 
money. 

The  cause  of  the  three 
Russians  stranded  up  the 
Fal  has  been  taken  up  by 
two  local  women  with  Rus- 
sian connections.  Collec- 
tion boxes  put  In  the  super- 
market, art  gallery  and  a 
pub  In  the  nearby  village  of 
St  Mawes  have  ensured 
they  have  money  to  buy  an 
occasional  pint 

Shamyl,  Alexei  and  Vla- 
dimir may  not  have  to  wait 
too  much  longer  before 
returning  to  St  Petersburg. 
At  a High  Court  hearing 
later  this  month  the  Ad- 
mirality  Judge  is  due  tc 
consider  a petition  to  sell 
the  vessel  to  pay  off  debts 
incurred  since  its  arrestJ 
Once  a court  order  Is  made! 
the  Admiralty  Marshall  is) 
expected  to  apply  for  leave* 
to  repatriate  the  KommunJ 
ar’s  crew.  J 


anti 
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Owen  Bennett  Jones  in  Geneva  finds  a clue  to  the  lost  assets  of  Holocaust  victims  and  others  hiding  in  cantonal  records 


attack 


Records  uncov- 
ered In  Swiss  can- 
tonal archives 
show  that  bank  ac- 
counts containing 
millions  of  dollars  at  today's 
values  were  closed  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  account 
holders  in  the  post-war  era. 
The  documentation  could 
spur  further  claims  against 
Swiss  banks  already  accused 
of  using  secrecy  laws  to  pre- 
vent heirs  of  Holocaust  vic- 
tims from  recovering  their 
money. 

In  at  least  one  -case  a fmwfr 
put  the  contents  of  an  account 
into  its  own  reserves. 

The  previously  unknown 
records  contain  lists  of  thou- 
sands of  account  holders’ 
names.  They  suggest  that 
Jewish  Holocaust  victims 
may  not  be  the  only  ones 
whose  dormant  accounts 
were  closed  In  Switzerland. 
Other  groups,  such  as  Arme- 


nians. may  also  be  able  to 
make  dating 

‘These  lists  are  explosive," 
said  Edward  Fagan  joint  lead- 
ing counsel  for  a $20  billion 
lawsuit  being  lodged  against 
the  Swiss  banks  on  behalf  of 
thousands  of  Holocaust  survi- 
vors. “The  hanks  have  stead- 
fastly stated  that  they  have  no 
documentation. 

“Now  we  find  that  not  only 
do  records  exist,  but  that  they 
contain  precise  details  of 
names,  locations,  dates  and 
amounts.  This  Is  outrageous.” 

While  most  of  the  closed 
bank  accounts  in  the  Lau- 
sanne archive  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  local  Swiss  fam- 
ilies, other  -account  holders 
came  from  further  aflrfH 

One  man  who  had  no  Idea 
that  he  might  have  money  in 
Switzerland  Is  an  evangelical 
preadher  of  Armenian  origin 
in  California,  the  Rev  Samuel 
Doctarian.  The  records  show 


that  a Charles  Doctarian  — 
probably  his  grandfather  or 
uncle  — had  an  account  with 
the  Credit  Fancier  Vaudais  in 
Lausanne  worth  $70,000 
(SMAfloo)  at  today's  values. 

When  told  the  news,  he  was 
delighted.  “Marvellous.  Well 
Tm  so  glad  that  you  rang. 
Switzerland  has  enough 

money  with  an  their  miTKnnc 
They  should  just  release  that 
money  to  my  precious  family.” 

Mr  Doctorian  believes  do 
other-  family  in  the  world 
shares  his  name,  and  a search 
of  the  Internet  suggests  that 
he  may  be  right.  Hi^  grand- 
father was  killed  with  nearly 
ah  his  family  when  the  Turks 
massacred  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  in  1915. 

The  Swiss  government  in- 
vestigated the  question  of  Ar- 
menians’ assets  in  1975.  Offi- 
cials concluded  that  there 
was  no  inflwfwjiHnn  relating 
to  claims  by  Armenians.  . | 


Throughout  the  recent 
months  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Swiss  hanks’ 
handling  of  dormant  ac- 
counts, it  has  never  been 
dear  where  the  money  from 
these  accounts  went. 

The  lists  provide  part  of  the 

answer.  They  show  that  some 


could  dose  the  account.” 

The  money  from  the  ac- 
counts was  generally  sent  to 
charities,  it  said,  though 
banks  ware  .not  legally 
obliged  to  dispose  of  ft  fn  that 
way. 

In  one  documented  case  in 
Bern  canton  the  money  was 


The  bank  waited  1 0 years,  before  closing 
the  account  and  pocketing  3,430  francs 


of  Switzerland’s  26  cantonal 
authorities  allowed  banks  to 
dose  certain  of  savings 

account  if  there  had  been  no 
contact  with  the  Client  for  20 
years. 

The  Swiss  Bankers'  Associ- 
ation said:  “The  hanks  could 
publish  in  the  official  can- 
tonal papers  that  they  wanted 
to  dose  an  account,  and  if  the 
client  didn’t  react,  then  they 


put  straight  into  the  bank's 
reserves.  A Swiss  citizen, 
Otto  Trachsel,  lost  touch  with 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Obersim- 
mental  when  he  moved  to 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Having  pub- 
lished his  account  details  in 
the  Bern  cantonal  gazette  In 
1935,  the  bank  waited  10  years 
before  closing  the  account 
and  pocketing  the  3,430.65 


Swiss  francs,  then  worth  £304. 
The  case  only  came  to  light 
some  years  later  when  Trach- 
sel’s  son  found  his  tether's 
savings  book. 

He  feet  thatthe  account  re- 
cords were  published  in  the 

ran  tonal  gazettes  made  it  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  foreign- 
ers would  ever  know  that 
their  account  was  being  con- 
sidered for  closure. 

British  banks  say  they  keep 
depositors’  money  in  perpetu- 
ity. "We  had  a case  recently  of 
an  account  which  was  last 
functioning  in  1917  and  the 
contents  of  which  have  been 
returned  to  the  great-grand- 
son  of  the  account  holder," 

said  Roger  Miles  of  the  Brit- 
ish Banker's  Association. 

Only  in  1995,  faced  with 
growing  international  criti- 
cism of  the  way  dormant  ac- 
counts have  been  handled, 
did  the  Swiss  Bankers' 
Association  advise  its  mem- 


bers to  stop  using  the  can- 
tonal gazette  procedure. 

The  hanks  say  the  gazettes 
were  a legitimate  place  to 
publicise  intended  closures. 
“It’s  the  the  only  way  we  can 
try  to  contact  a client  with 
whom  we’ve  lost  touch,"  said 
Bernard  Kraehenbuehl,  direc- 
tor of  the  Banque  Cantonal 
Vaudois  [BCV). 

“When  a client  opens  an 
savings-book  account,  he 
knows  that  this  rule  will  be 
used,  because  it’s  written  in 
the  savings  book.” 

The  bank  which  held  the 
Doctorian  account  is  now 
owned  by  BCV,  Switzerland’s 
fifth  largest  bank.  BCV  offi- 
cials say  the  Doctorian  ac- 
count was  closed  In  1969. 

“His  money  went  to  a foun- 
dation for  needy  children  in 
the  canton  of  Valid,”  said  Ber- 
nard Kraehenbuehl. 

“In  Vaud  no  money  from 
closed  accounts  with  savings 


books  was  kept  by  the  bank." 

The  names  discovered  by 
the  Guardian  crane  from  one 
canton,  and  are  probably  only 
a tiny  fraction  of  the  detailed 
account  records  that  exist. 

The  cantonal  archives  of 
Bern  and  Geneva  show  that 
the  hanks  published  only  the 
numbers  of  dormant  bank  ac- 
counts they  wanted  to  close, 
and  not  the  iy»mes  of  the  ac- 
count holders. 

If  other  records  do  emerge, 
they  could  prove  tor  more 
damaging  to  the  Swiss  banks 
than  the  lists  in  the  cantons  of 
Vaud,  Bern  and  Geneva, 
which  are  well  away  from  the 
German  border.  Most  Jewish 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  are 
thought  to  have  put  their 
money  In  banks  in  Zurich. 

A search  of  the  cantonal  re- 
cords in  Zurich  shows  no  sign 
of  any  records  having  been 
published  in  the  cantonal 
gazettes  there. 
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Bonn  softens 
stance  on  EMU 
entry  criteria 


The  great  divide 


John  Palmer  In  NoorduiQk 


THE  German  government 
has  signalled  an  impor- 
tant policy  shift  on  the 
single  European  currency, 
conceding  that  countries  may 
qualify  for  monetary  union 
even  if  their  budget  deficits 
are  above  the  3 per  cent  target 
set  out  in  the  Maastricht 
treaty. 

Although  Bonn  Is  strug- 
gling to  reduce  its  own  budget 
deficit,  with  unemployment 
at  a post-war  record,  it  has 
always  insisted  that  the 
Maastricht  treaty  EMU  crite- 
ria be  interpreted  ‘'strictly”. 

But  alter  a meeting  of  EU 
finance  ministers  on  Saturday 
at  the  Dutch  North  Sea  resort 
of  NoordwUk,  the  German  fi- 
nance minister  Theo  Waigel 
made  it  clear  that  a more  flexi- 
ble view  may  be  taken. 

"I  have  never  nailed  myself 
on  the  cross  oC1 3 per  cent 
When  I said  in  the  past  '3  per 
cent  means  3 per  cenf,  I did 
not  necessarily  mean  3.0  per 
cent.”  said  Mr  Waigel,  add- 
ing that  any  delay  to  the 
agreed  timetable  for  the 
single  currency  launch  could 
be  dangerous  for  Germany. 

"You  cannot  ignore  what 
would  happen  if  EMU  goes 
wrong.  There  could  be  a con- 
siderable flight  into  the 
Deutschmark  which  would  do 
damage  to  the  German  econo- 
my and  do  damage  to  German 
export  companies,”  he  said. 

Other  EU  ministers  hailed 
his  remarks.  "These  words 
are  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant which  have  been  said 
during  this  weekend,”  said 
the  Irish  finance  minister 
Ruairi  Quinn. 


The  softening  of  Bonn’s 
line,  together  with  Chancellor 
Kohl's  decision  to  fight  the 
next  German  general  elec- 
tion, increases  the  prospects 
of  the  single  currency  being 
launched,  as  planned,  in  Jan- 
uary 1999. 

The  Maastricht  treaty  does 
not  make  it  ohligatory  for 
countries  to  have  budget  defi- 
cits of  less  than  3 per  cent  at 
. the  end  of  1997  If  the  excess  is 
“temporary  and  exceptional”. 

EU  officials  remain  confi- 
dent that  France,  Germany, 
the  Benelux  countries,  Aus- 
tria, Finland,  Ireland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Britain 
will  qualify  and  agree  that 
Portugal  and  Spain  also  have 
good  prospects. 

Italy  may  have  to  wait  until 
January  2000  to  enter  because 
of  its  continuing  economic 
problems,  but  they  may  be 
given  a non-voting  seat  in  the 
planned  European  central 
bank.  Greece,  however,  will 
not  be  able  to  join  until  2002, 
when  the  Euro  will  become 
the  only  valid  currency  in 
EMU  countries.  ' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Kenneth  Clarke, 
backed  a tough  new  Systran  of 
penalties  for  single  currency 
countries  which  in  future 
exceed  an  annual  deficit  fig- 
ure of  3 per  cent  of  GDP. 

Such  countries  will  pay 
“deposits”,  which  would  be- 
come a non-refundable  fine  If 
the  deficit  has  not  been 
brought  under  control  within 
two  years.  The  fines,  levied 
on  a sliding,  scale,  could  reach 
0.5  per  cent  of  national  wealth 
in  a year.  If  Britain  joins  the 
single  currency,  this  could 
mean  a maxi  mum  fine  of 
more  than  £1  billion. 


Algerian  rebel 


leave  90  dead 


AP  in  Algiers  and 
Reuter  In  Parts 


MILITANTS  have  massa- 
cred up  to  90  villagers  in 
Algeria,  slaughtering  some 
with  chain-saws  and  dousing 
others  in  burning  petrol  in  a 
12-hour  poriod  between  Fri- 
day night  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing, witnesses  and  Algerian 
newspapers  said  yesterday. 

The  weekend  death  toll  was 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  five- 
year  conflict  between  Islamic 
militants  and  government 
forces. 

The  killings  came  a week 
after  the  army  was  reported 
to  have  killed  more  than  100 
guerrillas  near  Till  Ouzou. 

The  army  and  security 
forces  are  tarrying  wit  search 
operations  against  Muslim 
militants  throughout  the 
country  before  general  elec- 
tions on  June  5.  Radical  Islam- 
bits  have  called  for  a boycott 
uf  the  poll,  which  they  say  will 
lie  nellher  free  nor  air.  ... 

The  latest  killings  occurred 
in  the  region  around  the  capi- 
tal, Algiers.  - 
EJ  Watan  newspaper  said 
that  about  40  rebels  armed 
with  axes,  daggers  and 
swords  surrounded  the  ham- 
let of  Thalit  in  Medea  prov- 
ince, south-west  of  Algiers, 
and  moved  in  to  kill  everyone 
there.  ' 

Uberii  newspaper  said  52 
people  m the  community  had 
had  their  throats  silt,  with 
only  one  person  escaping. 

In-,  another  ..raid,  .Liberie 
said,  more  than  40  militants 
nniHHl -with  Kalashnikov  as- 
sault rifles  and  shotguns  and 
led  by.  the'  Armed  Islamic 
Gmup  (GlA)  chief  Aritar 


Zouabri  hacked  to  death  15 
villagers  in  Amroussa  com- 
munity in  Blida  province, 
south  of  Algiers. 

Quoting  survivors,  the 
paper  said  the  assailants 
broke  into  seven  houses  and 
dismembered  15  people,  in- 
cluding seven  women  and 
three  children,  with  a chain- 
saw. Some  people  who  tried  to 
flee  were  doused  with  petrol 
and  set  ablaze. 

“My  neighbour  hid  under  a 
car  but  was  spotted.  They  set 
fire  to  the  vehicle  and  be 
couldn’t  get  out.  He  died 
there,”  the  paper  quoted  a 
survivor  as  saying. 

Another  survivor  said; 
“They  killed  my  nephew  in 
front  of  his  mother,  then  one 
of  them  fired  several  times  at 
my  sister.  Before  they  left, 
they  set  fire  to  the  house." 

In  another  attack,  Liberty 
said,  five  civilians  had  their 
throats  cut  and  seven  were 
abducted  in  SidI  Naamane  in 
Tizi  Ouzou  province,  east  of 
Algiers. 

Militants  cut  the  throats  of 
four  family  members  near  the 
coastal  town  of  Moretti,  25 
miles  west  of  Algiers,  El  Wa- 
tan said,  while  near  Beni  Su- 
mane,  GO  miles  south-east  of 
Algiers,  rebels  erected  a road- 
block, held  up  vehicles  and 
shot  dead  an  unspecified 
number  of  passengers  at  point 
blank  range- 

Algeria  has  had  no  elected 
parliament  since  January 
1992  when  the  authorities 
cancelled  a general  election 
in  which  Muslim  fundamen- 
talists had  taken  a command- 
ing lead.  Violence  erupted 
shortly  afterwards  and  about 
60,000  people  have  been 
killed 


Greek  Cypriot  protesters  taunt  Turkish  troops  In  the  UN-patrolled  buffer  zone,  which,  divides  the  island’s  two  communities,  during  heavy  clashes  last  year  photograph:  Patrick  baz 

Gulf  widens  between  two  Cypnuses 


Ann  Brady  talks  to  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader,  Rauf  Denktash,  right,  who  remains 
pessimistic  that  a solution  can  be  forged 
through  a UN  peace  initiative  in  Geneva 


Although  Rauf 

Denktash.  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  leader, 
flies  to  Geneva  today 
ahead  of  talks  with  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general,  he 
remains  convinced  that  both 
sides  on  the  divided  east  Med- 
iterranean island  are  back  to 
square  one. 

He  believes  that  the  Greek 
Cypriots  have  no  intention  of 
sharing  power  with  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriots. 

“We  shall  never  move  from 
square  one,  because  square 
one  was  the  destruction  of  a 
partnership  state  and  the  ac- 
quisition, under  false  pre- 
tences, of  the  title  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus  by  Greek 
Cypriots;  and  they  still  want 
to  maintain  it,”  he  said. 

The  peace  initiative  this 
week  by  the  UN  chief,  Kofi 
Annan,  is  the  latest  attempt  to 
break  the  deadlock.  It  reflects 
the  Security  Council’s  con- 
cern at  the  military  build-up 
cm  both  sides  of 'the  island  — 
including  Russian  missiles 
due  to  arrive  on  the  Greek 
side  next  year  — and  the  ten- 
sions that  persist  since  last 
summer’s  killings  of  Greek 
Cypriots  in  the  buffer  zone. 

The  missiles  win  bead  the 
Informal  agenda”  at  the  talks 
an  Wednesday.  But  Mr  Denk- 
tash haw;  _ made  his  position 
dear  “If  ' the  missiles  .arrive 
we  shall  stop  an  negotiations.” 

He  has  also  threatened  to 
open  Varosha,  the  former 
Greek  Cypriot  resort  area  of 
Famagusta,  a ghost  town 
which  he  has  held  as  a bar- 
gaining chip  since  the  Turk- 
ish army  Invasion  in  1974. 

According  to  Gustave  Feis- 
sd,  the  UN  representative  in 
Cyprus,  there  is  no  longer 
♦imp  to  be  blase.  'The  situa- 
tion has  been  held  together  by 
Scotch  tape  which  can’t  hold 
in  the  long  run." 

Mr  Denktash  is  frustrated 
and  angry  at  the  interna- 
tional community’s  accusa- 
tions of  intransigence  on  his 
part  in  finding  a settlement 
Like  the  caged  pet  canary, 


singing  its  heart  out  in  the 
comer  of  his  Jfficosia  office, 
Mr  Denktash  has  been  sing- 
ing as  loudly  as  he  can  for 
more  than  20  years  to  gain  in- 
ternational acceptance  for  the 
sdf-prodaimed  Turkish  Re- 
public of  Northern  Cyprus. 
recognised  only  by  Ankara. 
But  his  song  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  and,  as  a result,  the  north 
has  moved  inevitably  toward 
integration  with  Turkey. 

Many  believe  Turkey  is 
using  northern  Cyprus  as 
leverage  to  achieve  EU  mem- 
bership. But  although  there 
are  mixed  feelings  about  the 
closer  links,  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  there  is  no  alter- 
native. Ramiz  Manyera,  a 
small  businessman  in  Nico- 


1 Because  your 
economy  is  not 
good,  you  don’t 
sell  your  liberty’ 


sia.  said:  “Local  people  bate 
it,  but  we  are  caught  between 
the  Greek  Cypriots  and  the 
Turks.  All  the  businesses 
here  now  are  being  taken 
over  by  the  Turks,  and  if  the 
Cyprus  problem  lasts  another 
20  years,  we  are  finished  as 
Cypriot  Turks.  We  have  be- 
come beggars,  but  we  can’t 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us.” 

Many  young  people,  already 
disillusioned,  are  leaving. 
Ayshe,  aged  35,  who  works  in 
a Kyrenia  supermarket,  said: 
**I  want  a solution.  People  are 
fed  up  living  in  a limbo.” 

Despite  no  obvious  signs  of 
poverty  among  the  north's 
population  of  180,000,  the  fi- 
nancial situation  is  deterio- 
rating. And  with  35,000  Turk- 
ish troops  stationed  in  the 
north,  Turkish  Cypriots  are 
more  concerned  about  the 
economy  than  the  threat  of 
missiles  from  the  south. 

The  first  £31  million 
tranche  of  a £156  million 


Helena  Smith  meets  Glafkos  Clerides, 
the  islands  Greek-elected  president,  left, 
who  says  he  will  stockpile  more  weapons 
if  a settlement  cannot  be  negotiated 


credit  package,  agreed  with 
Turkey  three  months  ago,  is 
only  due  to  arrive  this  month 
and  foe  government  has  at 
times  been  unable  to  pay  pub- 
lic-sector workers . 

Mr  Denktash  brushes  aside 
such  fears.  “We  have  lived 
through  economic  disasters 
in  Turkey.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  Because  your 
economy  is  not  good,  you 
demt  sell  your  liberty,  you 
don’t  sell  out  on  your  secu- 
rity. The  people  don’t  need 
any  convincing  on  these  mat- 
ters. They  know  what  secu- 
rity is  for  them.” 

As  president  of  the  break- 
away state.  Mr  Denktash, 
aged  72,  has  no  constitutional 
powers,  but  he  has  dominated 
the  political  scene  for  the  past 
30  years.  A stocky  and  avun- 
cular man,  be  is  viewed  as  an 
upright,  moral  figure  by  most 
Turkish  Cypriots  — and  their 
only  chance  for  a solution. 

A British-trained  lawyer,  he 
has  made  the  Cyprus  case  his 
raison  (T&tre,  despite  undergo- 
ing heart  surgery  last  year.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  who  can  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps.  His  eldest 
son.  Raif  — whom  many 
thought  would  succeed  him  — 
was  killed  in  a car  accident 

His  younger  son,  Serdar, 
aged  38,  is  the  deputy  prime 
minister,  but  Mr  Denktash 
riwiiefl  accusations  that  he  Is 
running  a dynasty.  "You 
cant  run'  a dynasty  in  a de- 
mocracy ...  I would  not  have 
my  own  loved  ones  enter  poli- 
tics and  suffer  the  way  I 
suffered.” 

He  says  he  intends  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  his  current  term, 
in  three  years*  time.  "I  want 
to  enjoy  my  life  for  a few 
years  before  I die” 


IT  IS  a sign  of  the  anger 
in  southern  Cyprus  that 
giant  posters  of  the 
faces  of  three  murdered 
men  adorn  the  Greek  side 
of  the  main  checkpoint  on 
the  line  dividing  the  is- 
land’s two  communities. 

Until  the  death  of  the 
three  “martyrs"  last  sum- 
mer, nothing  much  seemed 
to  have  changed  in  22  years 
at  the  crossover  of  the 
world’s  last  divided  capital. 

But  shortly  after  the  two 
young  men  and  a retired 
fireman  were  killed  by 
Turks  in  the  buffer  zone 
separating  the  communities 
— two  while  engaging  in 
protest  demonstrations  and 
one  collecting  snails  — Dr 
Marios  Matsakls  paid  for 
their  images  to  be  pasted  on 
waterproof  billboards. 

He  also  began  a one-man 
campaign  to  turn  away 
tourists  Intent  on  visiting 
“occupied  northern  Cy- 
prus” from  the  entry  point. 
The  move  quickly  gained 
widespread  support. 

Now  those  who  lost  rela- 
tives and  homes  when  Tor- 
key  .invaded  the  island  in 
1974  join  Dr  Matsakls 
every  weekend  in  his  cru- 
sade to  persuade  foreigners 
not  to  cross  the  line. 

By  noon  last  Saturday, 
the  group  of  women  with 
pictures  of  their  missing 
sons  and  husbands  hung 
around  their  necks  had  per- 
suaded dozens  of  tourists  to 
stay  on  their  side  of  the  111- 
mile- long  United  Nations 
buffer  zone-  Tourist  money 
would  not  now  be  lost  in 
the  self-declared  Turkish 
Cypriot  state. 

The  island's  Greek- 


elected  president.  Glafkos 
Clerides,  and  his  rightwing 
coalition  government,  are 
wary  of  the  methods  used 
by  Dr  Matsakls  — a British- 
trained  forensic  patholo- 
gist who  will  be  a candidate 
In  next  year’s  presidential 
elections. 

But  the  success  of  his 
campaign  reflects  the  level 
of  frustration  at  political 
failure  in  this  otherwise 
flourishing  corner  of  the 
Levant.  The  pessimism  has 
intensified  as  relations 
have  worsened  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  — 
which,  along  with  Britain, 
are  guarantors  of  the  is- 
land’s constitution. 

“No  president  on  this  side 


‘If  each  side  sticks 
to  its  position, 
we  are  not  going 
to  see  a solution5 


will  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Turkish  side  because 
they're  not  even  in  accor- 
dance with  the  concept  of 
negotiation,”  Mr  Clerides 
said.  “If  each  side  slicks  to 

its  position  we’re  not  going 

to  see  a solution.” 

Mr  Clerides.  aged  78. 
oversaw  the  first  intercom- 
munal  talks  when  the  two 
sides  began  to  fight  over  the 
constitutional  workings  of 
the  former  British  colony 
in  the  early  1960s  and  says 
he  wants  a solution. 

He  is  a long-time  friend  of 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  leader. 
Rauf  Denktash.  “I  sent  him 
wedding  cake  when  my 
daughter  married  last 
year,"  he  says,  and  de- 
scribes Mr  Denktash  as  the 
best  “negotiator"  Turkish 
Cypriots  could  possibly 
have.  Both  men  are  Lon- 
don-trained lawyers. 

But  as  the  nationalist 
mood  has  grown,  Mr  Cler- 


ides has  gradually  been 
forced  to  take  a tougher 
stance.  His  hugely  popular 
decision  to  add  Russian 
anti-aircraft  missiles  to 
what  is  already  one  of  the 
world’s  most  heavily  mili- 
tarised countries  — Cyprus 
spends  more  per  capita  on 
defence  than  Israel  — has 
stoked  passions  like  never 
before. 

Western  diplomats  say 
the  atmosphere  between 
the  two  sides  is  now  “so 
foul”  that  UN  proposals  to 
reunite  them  in  a bi-zonal 
federation  have  been  side- 
lined while  the  UN  tries  to 
ease  tensions  with  a range 
of  “goodwill  gestures”. 

Mr  Clerides  would  like  to 
reach  an  agreement  “in 
principle”  by  the  start  of 
the  Cypriot  election  cam- 
paign this  August  But  the 
return  of  about  200,000 
refugees  to  their  homes  and 
continuing  hostility  to  a 
federation  — even  If  it  is 
publicly  denied  — remain 
big  sticking  points. 

The  president  says  a solu- 
tion would  not  be  “sale- 
able” without  the  Turkish 
Cypriots,  who  represent 
18  per  cent  of  the  island’s 
total  population,  at  least 
agreeing  to  reduce  their 
territory. 

If  a solution  is  found,  he 
says  the  Island  will  be  auto- 
matically demilitarised.  If 
not,  he  contends  the  mili- 
tary might  of  “free”  Cyprus 

will  grow  even  more. 

“If  there  is  no  settlement* 
I will  proceed  not  only  with 
the  missiles  but  with  other 
sophisticated  weapons  be- 
cause as  long  as  there  are 
40,000  Turkish  troops  [in 
the  north]  we  have  the 
right  to  defend  ourselves.” 
he  said. 

“These  are  very  expen- 
sive toys  and  unless  the 
Turkish  air  force  attacks 
me,  I’m  not  going  to  be  fir- 
ing them.  To  provoke  Tur- 
key I’d  have  to  be  ready  for 
a lunatic  asylum.” 
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6 THE  ELECTION 


Because  the  Tories  have  won  the 
battle  of  ideas  their  proposals  for 
the  future  are  bolder  and  more 
convincing  than  their  opponents’ 

Tristan  Garel-Jones 


Labour  needs  to  spare  a thought 
for  the  people  in  the  country 
on  whom  it  will  depend  when 
the  going  gets  tough  next  year 

RoyHattersley 


The  Guardian  Monday  April  7 1997 


THE  INSIDERS:  Two  senior  politicians  who  are  standing  down  at  the  general  election  review  their  parties’  promises  and  prospects 


No-change 
Labour  are 
in  for  shock 


Tristan  Garel-Jones 


A GOOD  many  Con- 
servative back- 
benchers probably 
deserve  to  lose  the 
next  general  elec- 
tion. John  Major  and  his  gov- 
ernment certainly  deserve  to 
win.  And  they  probably  wilL 
Why?  Not  just,  as  President 
Clinton  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. because  of  the  economy. 
If  that  were  the  case  there 
would  hardly  be  any  point  in 
holding  the  election  at  alL 
The  British  economy  is  the 
healthiest  in  Europe  today. 
Inflation  is  tamed,  unemploy- 
ment is  Calling,  investment 
and  living  standards  are 
rising. 

But  the  infinite  subtlety  of 
the  British  means  that  our 
elections  are  not  just  about 
“the  economy,  stupid".  They 
are  also  about  conviction. 

The  Conservative  Govern- 
ment remains  driven  by  con- 
viction. And  it  is  on  these  be- 
liefs that  Britain's  success 
has  been  built  Old  Labour 
was  a party  of  conviction. 
They  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  they  believed.  New 
Labour,  by  contrast  would 
have  to  look  up  the  word  con- 
viction in  the  Oxford 
dictionary. 

The  Tories  should  open 
their  campaign  by  shouting 
their  record  from  the 
rooftops. 

The  health  service  now 
treats  more  patients  and  has 
shorter  waiting  lists.  The 
push  for  higher  standards  in 
education  and  the  empower- 
ment of  parents  is  sbowing 
results  — nearly  doubling  the 
number  of  children  achieving 
five  or  more  GC-SEs  at  grades 
A to  C.  Recorded  crime  is 
down  10  per  cent  over  the  last 
three  years. 

These  bullets  should  be 
fired  off  at  a rapid  rate  in  the 
opening  days. 

Because  the  Tories  have 
won  the  battle  of  ideas  their 
proposals  for  the  future  are 
bolder  and  more  convincing 
than  their  opponents'. 

Peter  Lliley's  plans  for  pen- 
sions will  not  only  ensure 
they  can  be  paid  but.  by  in- 
creasing the  savings  ration, 
will  actually  raise  them  to  a 
more  respectable  level.  The 
plans  for  long-term  care  in 
the  community,  the  reforms 
of  social  service  and  the  tax 
reforms  to  benefit  married 
couples  are  proof  enough  that 
the  Tories  have  not  run  out  of 
steam. 

The  Conservatives  have 


found  the  right  balance  be- 
tween a relentless  promotion 
of  enterprise  and  wealth  cre- 
ation coupled  with  the  under- 
pinning of  a humane  and  real- 
istic welfare  programme. 

Europe.  The  simplest  way 
of  looking  at  it  Is  to  choose 
between  the  basic  instincts  of 
the  two  main  parties.  Be- 
tween Tony  Banks  and  David 
Evans.  Not  1 admit  a happy 
choice  but  politics  is  like  that 

Tony  Banks  was  my  Labour 
opponent  in  1979  — anti-Com- 
mon  Market  and  a strong  ad- 
vocate of  withdrawal  Today 
he  Is  a drooling  Euro- 
enthusiast 

Like  his  party  he  was 
wrong  then  and  he  is  wrong 
now.  David  Evans  is  wrong 
too.  But  unlike  Tony  Banks, 
his  views  are  not  those  of  his 
party  or  ever  likely  to  be  so. 

Banks  is  fuelled  by  woolly 
internationalism  and  an  eye 
for  the  main  chance.  Evans, 
by  patriotism  — albeit  of  the 
disagreeable  bulldog  variety 
— but  patriotism  nonetheless. 
I think  I prefer  to  rely  on  the 
bulldog,  even  though  he  may 
occasionally  make  a very 
nasty  mess  in  the  hall. 

The  Government  is  right  to 
say  we  must  remain  in 


The  infinite 
subtlety  of  the 
British  means  that 
our  elections  are 
not  just  about  *the 
economy,  stupid*. 
They  are  also 
about  conviction. 
The  Conservative 
government 
remains  driven  by 
conviction.  New 
Labour,  by 
contrast,  would 
have  to  look  up 
the  word 
conviction  in  the 
Oxford  dictionary 
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THE  BOOK  THAT  JOHN, 
FADDY,  AND  TONY 
WOULD  KILi  FOR 

Free  next  Sunday  with  the  Observer 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPER.  AND  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL 


The  Observer 


Europe.  Right  to  strive  to 
make  it  work.  But  right,  too, 
to  stand  aside  when  we  think 
our  partners  may  be  mis- 
taken and  right,  above  all.  to 
stand  out  against  cultural  and 
social  homogeneity. 

The  Prime  Minister  has 
pitched  his  European  tent  on 
difficult  ground.  Ranks  and 
Evans  may  not  care  for  It  — 
what  better  proof  that  it  is  the 
right  place  for  Britain  to  be? 

New  Labour  looks  increas- 
ingly absurd.  The  kernel  of 
their  message  is  that  they 
have  been  wrong  about  al- 
most every  important  issue 
for  the  last  18  years. 

Tony  Blair  is  saying  that  if 
you  had  voted  Labour  at  any 
of  the  last  four  elections  you 
would  have  made  a terrible 
mistake.  One  looks  in  vain  for 
a convincing  reason  as  to  why 
they  might  now  be  right. 

Their  in-prepared  propos- 
als for  devolution  threaten 
the  Belgianisation  of  Britain. 
Their  suggestions  to  reform 
Parliament  are  partisan  and 
divisive.  The  smash-and-grab 
raid  on  the  utilities  Is  an  as- 
sault on  all  our  pension  ftmds 
and  a dear  signal  that  the 
politics  of  envy  remain  alive. 

Labour  come  to  the  elector- 
ate bereft  of  ideas;  saying 
nothing  much  because  they 
have  nothing  much  to  say; 
proclaiming  it  is  time  for  a 
change,  and  saying  they  will 
change  nothing.  They  are  in 
for  a shock. 

But  what  about  the  opinion 
polls?  Polling  is  a kind  of  20th 
century  witchcraft  A pseudo- 
scientific horoscope  that  pan- 
ders to  our  desire  to  see  Into 
the  fhture.  They  ten  us  noth- 
ing we  don't  know. 

Sure,  the  Government  is 
unpopular.  But  good  govern- 
ments ought  to  be.  You  don’t 
turn  Britain  around  by  taking 
easy  decisions.  But  I reject 
any  pretension  to  accurate 
prediction  with  the  same  con- 
tempt as  Dr  Johnson  rejected 
Bishop  Berkeley's  theory 
doubting  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Kicking  a stone 
he  cried:  “I  reftrte  it  thus. 
Sir!" 

What  are  my  credentials  for 
treating  these  pollsters  with 
such  Johnsonian  contempt?  I 
am  a middle-aged,  over- 
weight, father-of-flve  who 
smokes  too  much.  I am  about 
to  become  a minor  footnote  in 
history  by  leaving  Parliament 
after  18  years  and  becoming 
something  in  the  City.  My 
favourite  poets  are  Craig 
Raine  and  Wendy  Cope.  I am 
a shareholder  of  a nice  book- 
shop in  Cuizon  Street  called 
Heywood  HUL  I like  bull- 
fights, contemporary  art  and 
Buddy  Holly. 

Ob  yes  — and  I took  £1,000 
from  a Labour  MP  at  the  last 
election  by  betting  on  a Con- 
servative win  against  all  the 
odds. 
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Time  for  Blair 
to  nail  this 
dangerous  lie 


Logically.  Labour 

policy  on  Scottish 
devolution  is  impec- 
cable. The  devolved 
parliament  will 
receive  the  promised  tax-rais- 
ing powers.  If  the  Nationalists 
or  Liberals  win  a majority  in 
the  first  Home  Rule  election, 
they  will  be  able  to  increase 
or  reduce  the  standard  rate 
by  3 per  cent,  according  to 
taste. 

If.  on  the  other  hand. 
Labour  is  in  control  it  will 
remain  true  to  its  promise 
and  hold  tax  rates  at  their 
present  leveL 

There  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
consistency in  the  conjunc- 
tion of  those  two  policies.  But 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  a gen- 
eral election  campaign  and 
neither  logic  or  consistency  is 
at  a premium. 

Long  ago  the  Tories  — hav- 
ing foiled  to  caricature  Tony 
Blair  as  a weak  and  ineffec- 
tual Bambi  — decided  to  as- 
sert “be  has  no  principles  and 
will  do  anything  to  get 
elected".  It  is  a lie,  but  It  is  a 
dangerous  lie  which  Labour 
would  do  well  to  combat 
The  constant  accusation  of 
inconstancy  is  not  going  to 
win  the  Tories  the  election. 
But  it  will  make  government 
more  difficult  for  the  Blair 
cabinet 

The  unease,  increasingly 
felt  by  party  activists,  is  not 
the  invention  of  the  Conser- 
vative press.  David  Blunkett 
— on  Sunday  morning's  radio 
“God  Slot”  — could  not  bring 
himself  to  guarantee  that  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor 
would  narrow  during 
Labour's  first  five  years.  Not 
be  said,  one  of  the  “bench- 
marks” in  the  Blair 

man  jfp.trfn 

I campaigned  in  Blunketts 
heme  town  last  Friday  and  as 
the  shadow  education  secre- 
tary spoke,  I could  hear  gasps 
from  the  mpn  and  women 
who  were  working  at  the  dull 
routines  which  guarantee  a 
change  of  government  Until 
Sunday  morning,  they  be- 
lieved that  social  justice  was 
always  a benchmark  of 
Labour  policy. 

Tony  Blair  is  abolutely 
right  not  to  excite  expecta- 
tions which  he  cannot  later 
fUlfrL  The  disffloslon  which 
follows  disappointment  de- 
stroys radical  government 
The  Labour  toaderihlp  must 
be  careful  what  it  rules  in. 

But  it  has  no  obligation  to 
rule  so  much  out  No  doubt  it 


is  calculated  to  help  with  the 
opinion  poll  ratings. 

But  one  of  Blair’s  strengths 
Is  his  ability  to  look  beyond 
polling  day.  When  he  moves 
Into  Downing  Street,  he  does 
not  want  the  temporary  eu- 
phoria to  be  replaced  by  per- 
manent suspicion  and  that  Is 
the  risk  of  not  meeting  head- 
on  tiie  Tory  “trustworthi- 
ness” campaign. 

For  three  years,  Tony  Blair 
has  slaughtered  sacred  cows 
as  if  be  were  dealing  with  an 
outbreak  of  ideological  BSE. 

Most  of  the  animal*  de- 
served to  die.  Who  would  now 
vote  to  reinstate  the  old 
Clause  4 of  Labour’s  constitu- 
tion? But  an  atmosphere  has 
been  created  in  which  the 
most  reasonable  revision  is 
portrayed  as  apostasy. 

Take,  for  example,  Gordon 
Brown’s  decision  to  sell  sur- 
plus government  land  and 
buildings.  What  sensible 
socialist  could  object  to  rais- 
ing much-needed  revenue  in 
that  way?  R.  H.  Tawney 
taught  us  that  “decisions  on 
public  ownership  should  be 
taken  not  on  the  basis  of 
resounding  declarations  but 
on  the  merits  of  each  case". 

Yet  the  formal  announce- 


The  constant 
accusation  of 
inconstancy  is  not 
going  to  win  the 
Tories  the 
election.  But  the 
unease 

increasingly  felt 
by  party  activists 
is  not  the 
invention  of  the 
Conservative 
press.  The  Labour 
leadership  must 
be  careful  what  it 
rules  in.  But  it  has 
no  obligation  to 
rule  so  much  out 


ment  (if  and  when  it  comes) 
will  be  greeted  with  cries  uf 
••perfidy!''  from  the  press. 
That  may  not  lose  many 
votes.  It  may  even  win  some. 
But  it  will  reduce  confidence 
in  the  Labour  heartlands.  IT, 
as  few  people  doubt.  Labour  is 
going  to  be  the  next  govern- 
ment. it  needs  to  spare  a 
thought  for  the  people  in  the 
country  on  whom  it  will  de- 
pend when  the  going  gets 
tough  next  year  and  the  year 
alter. 

The  inconsistency  calumny 
could  be  disposed  of  In  a 
single  morning. 

All  that  Tony  Blair  has  to 
do  is  propose  a policy  which 
he  knows  to  be  unpopular 
with  the  target  voters. 

He  should  walk  boldly  to 
the  press  conference  rostrum 
and.  having  made  the  an- 
nouncement. repeat  (without 
attribution)  the  words  of  John 
Smith:  “There  are  some 
things  we  must  do  because 
they  are  right" 

The  promise  need  not  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  He  could 
announce  tougher  laws  to 
prohibit  racial  discrimina- 
tion at  work. 

Or,  if  those  who  advise  him 
prefer  something  more  basic, 
he  could  offend  the  water 
companies  and  the  more  pros- 
perous consumers  by  protect- 
ing large,  low-income  families 
from  the  burden  of  water 
meters. 

If  both  those  suggestions 
are  regarded  as  too  trivial  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  party 
leader,  I am  available  to  sug- 
gest bigger  and  better  causes 
of  offence  — each  of  them,  if 
properly  articulated,  certain 
to  dispel  the  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose libeL 

Proper  articulation  is 
important 

Labour  needs  to  abandon 
the  notion  that  the  path  of 
every  new  policy  announce- 
ment must  be  smoothed  by  an 
off-the-record  briefing  on  the 
previous  day. 

Only  blows  need  to  be  soft- 
ened. If  the  pill  is  not  bitter, 
there  is  no  reason  to  sugar  it. 
Preparing  the  way  always 
gives  the  impression  that  the 
Labour  leadership  is  doing 
something  about  which  it 
feels  guilty. 

If  I discover  that  the  leaks 
have  been  confirmed  and 
some  of  the  promised  trade 
union  legislation  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  first  Queen's 
Speech.  I will  defend  that  de- 
cision without  qualm 

I read  that  the  reason  for 
the  delay  is  the  need  for  con- 
sultation and  that,  to  me, 
seems  entirely  reasonable. 

But  a defence  of  the  post- 
ponement will  be  necessary. 
For  the  canard  is  beginning  to 
catch  on.  It  can  best  be  com- 
bated by  a day  of  evident  high 
principle.  There  are  still  15 
dates  to  choose  from. 


Three’s  a crowd  in  first  face-off 


TELEVISION 


Mark  Lawson 


ESP1TE  the  tenure  of 
the  parties  to  agree  on 
the  format  for  a tele- 
vised leaders  debate,  British 
television's,  first  ever  Ameri- 
can-style  political  face-off  was 
screened  last  night 
The  Debate  For  A Chancel- 
lor (BBC2),  moderated  by 
Peter  Jay,  arranged  Kenneth 
Clarke.  Gordon  Brown  and 
Malcolm  Bruce  at  separate 
semi-circular  pine-effect  podi- 
ums  on  a red-carpeted  plat- 
form In  a studio  at  BBC  Tele- 
vision Centre. 

Unfortunately,  this  piece  of 
televisual  history  made  dour 
viewing.  After  an  hour  which 
managed  to  include  no  state- 
ment of  any  news  value  and 
produced  no  gaffes  (the 
watching  media  was,  in  mod- 
em fashion,  perhaps  keener 
on  the  latter  than  the  former), 
advocates  of  the  small-screen 
policy  contest  in  British  poli- 
tics were  forced  to  conclude 
that  their  cause  had  been  sev- 
erely set  back. 

Though  an  initial  audience 
might  have  been  drawn  by 
novelty,  it  will  be  surprising 

if  more  than  half  a mfiUnn 

viewers  watched  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings-  In  his  youth, 


Peter  Jay  is  alleged  to  have 
claimed  that  his  newspaper 
columns  were  “written  for 
only  three  people".  He  may 
inadvertently  have  stumbled 
on  a TV  equivalent 

The  general  tedium  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Chancellor  or 
Sbadow  Chancellor  or  a 
crisply  competent  Jay,  but  of 
what  a media  Sherlock 
Holmes  might  call  the  three- 
podium  problem. 

Under  rules  of  balance,  the 
BBC  believes  itself  to  be  le- 
gally required  to  address  the 
pointless  hypothesis  of  what 
the  Liberal  Democrats  might 
do  in  government.  The 
“Paddy  Problem"  scuppered 
plans  for  a Major-Blair  debate 
and  now  the  “Malcolm  Man- 
date" did  for  tbe  economic 
contest 

Each  time  that  Clarke  and 
Brown  began  to  joust  enter- 
tainingly, Jay  was  required  to 
offer  the  floor  to  Bruce.  “Gen- 
tlemen, there  is  a third  party 
present”  he  interrupted  at 
one  point  "There  are  other 
important  people  here  — in- 
cluding Malcolm  Bruce,”  he 
rather  tartly  warned  at  an- 
other. A televised  debate 
needs  to  be  dog-eats-dog.  This 


was  dog-eat-dog  with  dead  dog 
in  the  way. 

The  show  was  recorded  at 
4pm  “as  live”  (telly-speak  for 
no  editing  or  re-shooting  per- 
mitted) for  9pm  transmission. 

Drawing  lots  for  order  of 
opening  and  closing  state- 
ments, the  three  men  had 
agreed  positions  on  stage  be- 
tween themselves-  Mr  Bruce 
won  a symbolic  centre  spot 
Mr  Brown  chose  screen-right, 
not  as  political  signalling  bat 
because  of  the  impeded  sight 
in  his  left  eye. 

The  invited  audience  of 
around  100  activists  from  tbe 
three  main  parties  were 
warned  by  the  floor  manager 
in  advance;  “We  don't  want 
any  undue  heckling  or  any- 
thing like  that!"  A man  at  the 


The  activists  were 
warned:  We  don’t 
want  any  undue 
ViecldingF  A man 
at  the  back  was 
asked  to  put  his 
jacket  back  on 
‘because  the 
director  thinks  it 
looks  neater9 


back  was  asked  to  put  his 
jacket  back  on  “because  the 
director  thinks  it  looks 
neater”. 

American  politicians  come 
to  the  podium  on  these  occa- 
sions p re-drilled  and  gag-writ- 
ten. But,  in  this  first  British 
version,  there  was  surpris- 
ingly little  evidence  of  blatant 
preparation,  although  Clarke 
tried  one  gibe  at  Brown’s  al- 
legedly schooled  smoothness: 
“That  was  very  clever,  Gor- 
don, particularly  the  way  you 
turned  round  at  tbe  mid  for 
your  applause." 

Clarke,  as  usual,  was  run- 
ning as  the  anti-presenta- 
tional candidate.  By  half-way. 
his  tie  was  skewed  across  his 
gat  and  a lock  of  hair  was 
flapping  at  the  back.  Brown,  a 
heap  of  scribbled  foolscap  tee- 
tering on  his  lectern,  made 

the  one  small  irahnimi  error. 
Bending  downwards  just  as 


the  camera  cut  to  him,  he 
seemed  to  be  ducking  from  a 
Clarke  nttarir 

Afterwards,  spin  doctors 
for  both  genuine  contenders 
were  aide  to  claim  victory, 
which  realistically  means  a 
draw.  On  a clapometer. 
Brown  and  Bruce  drew  3-3, 
with  only  one  burst  for 
Clarke.  The  loser  was  the  tele- 
vision viewer.  A potentially 
exciting  and  influential 
forum  has  been  denied  to  the 
British  audience  by  the 
media -political  world’s  in- 
creasingly ridiculous  fiction 

of  Liberal  Democrat  equality. 


Why  I’ll  be  voting  Tory 


Labour 

wants 

my 

money 

Eric  Hall 


I WILL  definitely,  defi- 
Initely  be  voting  Tory,  just 
like  I always  have  done.  My 
mum  and  dad  were  working 
class,  but  I’ve  always  been 
Tory. 

I most  admit  I did  con- 
sider changing  to  Labour 
briefly,  but  for  me  it’s  all 
about  taxes  and  Labour 
wants  to  take  your  money 
off  you.  Or  take  my  money 
off  me. 

I saw  Labour  MP  Tony 
Banks,  who’8  a monster 
Chelsea  ten.  at  Stamford 
Bridge  recently  and  he  was 

trying  to  convince  me  to 

vote  for  them.  I said:  “No, 
no.  You’ll  take  my  money 
away3’ and  he  said:  "No,  the 
only  thing  we’d  want  to 
take  away  Is  your  jackets 
and  ties.  They’re  awful.” 

He  had  me  going  fora  bit. 
but  he  bought  me  a drink  in 

the  end.  Yeah,  he  gave  me  a 
bung- It’s  sleaze,  innit?  But 
he’d  have  to  do  better  than 

that  for  my  vote. 


The  thing  with  Labour  1 
you  wouldn't  want  a part; 
with  no  experience  runni 
the  country,  would  you?  1 
not  convinced  they  could  * 
It.  Although  ifBIair  got  ta 

down  to  10  per  cent  he  coc 
count  on  my  vote. 

If  any  of  my  players  can 
to  me  for  advice  I’d  tell  tin 
to  vote  Tory  too.  They've 
only  got  short  careers  and 
they've  got  to  look  after 
themselves. 

John  Major  is  the  next 
Prime  Minister,  no  doubt 
Not  by  a monster  landslid 
but  he’ll  still  do  it.  He  coul 
get  a landslide,  though,  bs 
bringing  back  Mrs  T.  He 
should  get  her  back  in- 
volved. She  should  start 
campaigning  and  making 
speeches  and  everything. 

I think  rd  be  a good  MP 
but  maybe  next  time.  1 
reckon  I’d  be  good  at  West 
minster,  shaking  it  up  a bl 
Maybe  I could  start  the 
monster  monster  party. 
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The  council’s  closing  everything 
down.  One  week  in  every  four  you 
have  to  ring  them  up  just  to  get . 
the  dustbins  emptied 

Tina  Southgate,  mother  of  four 


The  Cuts  and 
the  capitals 


It’s  Wicked,  Terrible  and 
Something  Must  Be  Done. 
Matthew  Engel  reports  from 
Brentford  and  Isleworth. 
Illustrations:  Lucinda  Rogers 


IT  was  a tableau  that  must 
have  been  repeated  thou- 
sands of  times  over  the 
past  18  years.  A group  of 
voters  sat  around  bemoaning 
the  effects  of  The  Cuts,  and 
how  capitalism  was  about  to 
make  a once-cheap  service 
unaffordable.  A sympathetic 
politician  was  listening, 
agreeing  It  Was  Wicked,  and 
Terrible,  and  Heartless,  and. 
promising  To  Do  Something 
About  It 

This  particular  version  of 
the  play  was  being  enacted  at 
Homeffeld  Rec,  a small  park 
in  Chiswick,  west  London, 
where  the  building  housing 
the  One  O'clock  Club  — 

. which  enables  mums  to  drink 
tea  and  chat  while  their  tod- 
dlers play  is  due  to  be 
flogged . off  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  differences  from 
the  norm.  Firstly,  though  the 
mums  were  all  white,  the  poli- 
tician was  not  Secondly,  he 
was  a Tory  MP.  inveighing 
against  the  harsh,  uncaring. 
Labour-controlled  Hounslow 
council.  Thirdly,  he  managed 
fo  give  the  mothers  the  Im- 
pression that  he  really  would 
Do  Something.  A couple  of 
dozen  votes  in  a vital  mar- 
ginal were  teetering. 


Might  this  affect  the  way 
you  vote?  “Yes,  I think  it 
wiD,”  said  Tina  Southgate, 
mother  of  four.  “The  council’s 
closing  everything  down.  The 
poll  tax  we  pay -is  horrendous. 
And.  one  week  in  every  tour 
you  have  to  ring  them  up  Just 
to  get  the  dustbins  emptied. 
Several  others  nodded  in 
agreement.  • ■ 

Since  a sign  on  the  gate  said 
“Persons  found  behaving,  in 
an  inappropriate  manner  will 
be  required  to  leave”,  Houns- 
low council  might  have  been 
Justified  in  having  the  MP 
ejected.  Nothing  could  be 
more  inappropriate  than  the 
Conservatives  getting  votes 
from  an  issue  like  fhhi.  But 
Nlrj  Joseph  Deva.  MP  for 
Brantford  anil  Isleworth  since 
1992,  Is  a one-off 
He  posed  in  the  sandpit 
wife  the  toddlers  for  fee  local 
paper's  photographer,  and 
said  his  goodbyes.  There  was 
an  obvious . point  for  me  to 
make.  "I  don’t  even  have  to 
get  an  official  rebuttal  on 
this,"  1 said.  “I  know  what  fee 
council  will  say:  they've  got 
no  money  and  have  been 
forced  into  it  by  the 
Government" 

“Then  you  challenge 
them,”  said  Mr  Deva  firmly. 
"Say  why  is  it  you  have  a 


Tb  got  your  copy  of  the 
Guardian's  definitive  election 
guide  at  CU2LS9.  telephone 
us  on  01483  888  888. 

It'*  a political  first,  it  actually 
answers  your  questions, 
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budget  exceeding  £200  million 
a year.  Why  have  you  raised 
fee  council  tax?  WHERE  IS 
THAT  MONEY  GOING?” 

“Schools,  mostly  I expect” 
Mr  Deva  began  waving  his 
arms  around  theatrically. 

“Then  ask  them  why 
Hounslow  primary  schools 
are  the  worst-performing  in 
the  country.  Ask  my  oppo- 
nent her  views  on  council  tax, 
roads.  Terminal  Five,  night- 
time Hying,  hospital  closures. 
Nothing. . Why?  She’s,  been, 
told  to.  shut  up.  There’s  only 
one  person  who  can  speak  for 
the  : Labour  Party.  IT’S  A 
STALINIST  PARTY.”  And 
then  Mr  Deva  gave  a little 
chortle.  He  does  that  a lot; 
you  can’t  help  liking  him. 

But  if  Labour  is  Stalinist, 
then  fee  Tories  are  perceived 
to  be  racist,  at  least  when  tt 
comes  to  selection  of  candi- 
dates. Mr  Deva  is  thus  more 
important  to  fee  parly  than 
Just  being  another  item,  of 
whip-fodder  wife  a vulnera- 
ble majority  (2,086).  He  is  fee 
only  non-white  Conservative 
MP,  indeed  he  is  fee  first 
since  the  improbable  era  of 
Sir  Msnchezjee  Bhownagrl  in 
Bethnal  Green  North-east  be- 
tween 1896  and  1905.  Mr  Deva 
is  thus  vital  to  fee  Conserva- 
tives’ image  and  self-image  as 
an  inclusive  party. 

However,  he  did  not  exactly 
emerge  from  fee  streets.  He  is 
silver-haired,  sleek  and  rich, 
and  possesses  one  of  those 
fruity  subcontinental  accents 
than  make  Sir  Patrick  May- 
hew  seem  a bit  common. 

Generations  of  Devas  were 
wealthy  Ceylonese  business- 
men; his  great-grandfather, 
grandfather  and  father  all 
went  to  university  in  Britain 
and,  if  anything,  he  has  been 
downwardly  mobile  — he 
studied  aeronautical  engi- 
neering at  Loughborough. 
While  he  was  there,  fee  left- 
wing  Sri  Lankan  government 
nationalised  his  14,000  acre 
estate.  He  stayed  in  Britain 
and  fought  socialism. 

It  took  him  a while  to  get  a 
winnable  seat  How  many 
constituencies  did  you  try 
for?  “That's  a state  secret”  A 
lot?  “A  lot."  He  paused. 
“Look,”  he  said.  "Our  safest 
seals  are  in  the  rural  areas. 
What  do  1 know  about  farm- 
ing? This  Asian  businessman 
from  London  parachutes  in  to 
somewhere  like  Market  Har- 
borough.  It  just  doesn’t  gelL” 

But  Brentford  and  Isle- 
worth  did  gelL  There  is  a 
huge  Asian  vote  — close  , to 


one  in  five  — and  the  swing  to 
Labour  in  1992  was  no  larger 
than  it  was  in  neighbouring 
seats.  And  thus  be  inherited 
what,  by  my  guesstimate, 
must  be  about  14,000  acres. 

One  suspects  the  Sri  Lan- 
kan estate  must  be  more  at- 
tractive. Brentford  and  Isle- 
worth is  a long,  thin, 
nebulous  parcel  of  west  Lon- 
don, mostly  hugging  the  river 
but  rather  more  influenced  by 
motorway  and  flightftafrh-  In 
his  ncrveL.TherBattkf  Pol- 
locks Crossing, ftTLf  Ca£r  ridi- 
cules all  those  exotic  sound- 
ing but  characterless  towns  of 
the  American  prairies; 
“Samesville,  Samesburg, 
Same  City,  Fort  Samel” 

This  always  seems  to  me 
like  the  British  equivalent 
Nowhere  Park,  Nowhere  High 
Road,  Nowherebury,  No- 
where on  the  Green.  There 
are  people  who  live  miles 
away  who  are  probably  en- 
titled to  he  on  the  electoral 
register,  having  spent  a suffi- 
cient period  in  the  constitu- 
ency sitting  in  traffic  jams. 

But  Mr  Deva  manages  to 
keep  moving.  AH  last  week  he 
was  at  a Tube  station  at 
6J0am  and  still  working  tin 
lQpra.  Little  of  what  he  says 
has  anything  to  do  wife  the 
Conservative  Party.  His  ejec- 
tion literature  Is  foil  of  his 
local  initiatives:  “Success- 
fully campaigned  to  have  Pic- 
cadilly Line  services  rein- 
stated' at  Turnham  Green. 
Success  for  Turnham  Green] 
Success  for  DevaJ . . . Success- 
fully opposed  Royal  Mail 
plans  to  merge  Chiswick  sort- 
ing office  with  Acton.  Success 
for  Chiswick!  Success  for 
DevaJ” 

But  be  is  actually  a passion- 
ately ideological  capitalist, 
looking  for  a publisher  for  his 
updated  version  of  Adam 
Smith.  Be  is  going  easy  on 
that  sort  of  stuff  in  this  elec- 
tion, and  he  certainly  does 
not  mention  his  bizarre 
qu asi-ministerial  job:  he  is 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  fee  ministers  at  fee 
Scottish  Office.  iTm  McDeva 
of  the  Black  Watch,  didn’t  you 
know?”  And  he  chortles 
again. 

Instead,  he  is  planning  a 
leaflet  wife  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  voters:  “Due  to 
your  intervention  the  bus  ser- 
vice has  now  been  increased 
to  a 15-minute  service”  — Mrs 
MGF,  Hounslow,  ‘Tt  is  good  to 
know  we  have  an  MP  who 
does  work  hard”  — Mrs  ER. 
Chiswick;  “You  couldn’t  have 


Little  of  what  Niij 
Deva  says  has 
anything  to  do 
with  the  Tory 
party.  His  election 
literature  is 
full  of  his  local 
initiatives. 
‘Success for 
Turnham  Green! 
Success  for  Deva!1 


done  moire”  — Mrs  J7,  Brent- 
ford. If  tills  makes  Mr  Deva 
sound  like  a salesman  for  a 
Victorian  patent  medicine, 
well,  it’s  what  he  does  sound 
like. 

And  it  all  makes  him  a 
tricky  opponent  Labour  poli- 
ticians instinctively  dislike 
attacking  Asians:  it  runs 
against  their  natural  sympa- 
thies. The  Labour  candidate. 
Ann  Keen,  gives  fee  Impres- 
sion of  not.wanting  to  attack 


Labour’s  Ann 
Keen  lives  locally 
and  is  fighting  the 
seat  for  the  third 
time.  Everyone 
knows  she  is  a 
nurse.  This  lends 
a new  meaning  to 
the  concept  of 
a surgery 


anyone.  Mrs  Keen  is  actually 
about  as  Labour  Party  as  you 
can  get:  her  husband,  Alan,  is 
MP  for  Feltham  and  Heston; 
her  sister,  Sylvia  Heal,  won 
the  Mid  Staffordshire  by-elec- 
tion in  1990;  and  she  Is  gen- 
eral secretary  of  a trade 
union,  the  Community  and 
District  Nurses’  Association. 

But  she  Is  also  a North 
Wales  steelworker’s  daughter 
who  became  a nurse,  and  con- 
veys an  air  of  North  Country 
warmth  and  concern.  She  also 
appears  about  20  years 
younger  than  Mr  Deva, 
though  fee  books- say  they 
were  both  bora  In  1948. 

Since  she  lives  locally  and 
is  fighting  fee  seat  for  the 
third  time,  everyone  knows 
she  is  a nurse.  This  lends  a 
different  meaning  to  the  con- 
cept of  a surgery,  and  some- 
times to  canvassing.  “T  knock 
on  the  door  and  people  say 
'Can  you  just  tell  me  about 
these  tablets?'.”  Mrs  Keen 
said.  "A  lady  said  to  me  the 
other  day  ’It's  me  leg.  Can  you 
look  at  this?*  I can't  say  no. 
Usually  they've  already  ex- 
posed some  part  of  their 
body.”  __ 

In  1987  Mrs  Keen  fought  the 
seat  against  an  SDP  doctor 
and  fee  Tory  MP,  Barney 
Hayhoe,  who  at  that  time  was 
Minister  for  Health.  They 
held  a debate  and  one  old  man 
with  heart  trouble,  who  was 
questioning  them  about  wait- 
ing lists,  got  into  such  a state 
he  was  taken  ill.  Mrs  Keen  got 
to  him  first,  and  was  adminis- 
tering treatment,  while  the 
doctor  fretted  to  get  In  on  the 
action  and  grumbled  when  he 
was  told  to  fetch  a wheel- 


chair. Meanwhile,  the  minis- 
ter sat  on  the  platform  help- 
less, the  limits  of  his  medical 
expertise  brutally  exposed. 
That’s  Mrs  Keen's  version, 
anyway. 

She  derides  Mr  Deva  as  a 
bandwagon- jumper  and  a 
photo-opportunist  “He’s  a 
Conservative  MP.  As  far  as 
I*m  concerned,  that’s  what 
I*m  fighting.  He  might  some- 
times give  the  impression  of 
being  ill  things  to  all  people, 
but  when  it  comes  to  voting, 
he  votes  the  Government  line 
every  time.” 

And  the  first  divers  of  evi- 
dence from  the  doorstep  sug- 
gest the  party  line  will  matter 
more  than  anything  else. 
After  his  triumph  at  Home- 
field  Rec.  Mr  Deva  wandered 
the  surrounding  streets, 
rather  unscientifically.  In 
that  part  of  Chiswick  most 
people  were  either  working  or 
Eastering  in  France.  Those 
who  were  in  were  not 
encouraging. 

“No,  I'm  not  voting  Conser- 
vative." 

"Not  even  for  me?  I’ve  been 
a jolly  good  MP.” 

'T  know,  nothing  against 
you.  It’s  your  party." 


“But  wben  you  vote,  you’ve 
got  to  elect  a chap  who's  going 
to  do  something.” 

"Well . . . Pm  sorry." 

The  Asian  shopkeepers  on 
Cranbrook  Road  were  wel- 
coming, but  no  more.  "Don’t 
forget  the  First  of  May,  then," 
he  said  to  the  man  in  the  off- 
licence.  “No,"  came  the  enig- 
matic reply.  “I  won’t  forget” 

All  down  Airedale  Avenue, 
there  were  signs  pleading  for 
fee  return  of  a lost  black-and- 
white  cat  (small  but  muscu- 
lar, no  collar).  The  cat's  name 
was  Rupert 

This  brings  us  to  what  may 
well  be  The  Most  Famous 
Fact  about  this  constituency 
if  and  when  Mr  Deva  gets 
beaten. 

Reputedly,  Alistair  Camp- 
bell, Blair’s  spin-doctor,  met 
Stuart  Higgins,  the  editor  of 
fee  Sun,  at  Griffin  Park  dur- 
ing the  Second  Division 
match  between  Brentford  and 
Burnley  last  month  to  agree 
the  terms  of  tbelr  current 
romance.  This  macro-fact 
may  well  outweigh  anything 
that  goes  on  at  the  Homefield 
One  O'clock  Club. 

Success  for  Campbell  and 
Blair!  Failure  for  Deva? 
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Trite  thoughts 


on  world  issues 

The  manifestos  fumble  abroad 


Winner  s Enclose. 


BRITAIN  COMES  FIRST,  of  course:  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  see  below  — a long  way  below  in  both  the 
Conservative  and  Labour  manifestos.  For  electoral 
purposes  they  accept  the  old  Foreign  Office  argument 
that  the  best  foreign  news  is  no  news  at  all-  The 
Guardian,  on  the  contrary,  begins  today  a series  of 
weekly  editorials  on  the  content  of  the  manifestos  by 
examining  what  they  have  to  say  (or  not  to  say)  about 
foreign  affairs  We  happen  to  think  the  world  is 
important  The  only  item  tackled  at  length  by  Labour 
and  the  Tories  — the  European  Union  — is  there 
because  it  has  become  (to  the  despair  of  our  European 
partners)  a feud-ridden  domestic  political  issue.  The 
LibDems,  as  in  1992,  come  out  rather  better,  with  a 
number  of  specific  pledges  on  top  of  the  usual  plati- 
tudes. All  three  parties  can  point  to  other  documents 
and  statements  where  they  have  focused  more  specifi- 
cally upon  external  matters.  But  it  is  the  manifesto  on 
which  they  seek  to  be  elected,  and  it  is  by  the  manifesto 
— on  this  and  on  the  other  issues  of  the  election  — that 
they  should  be  judged. 

Labour's  foreign  policy  section  opens  with  a picture  . 
smugly  captioned  "Tony  Blair  takes  the  lead  in  talks  | 
with  President  Chirac":  that  will  go  down  famously  in  j 
the  Elysee.  Otherwise,  a blind  testing  to  distinguish 
between  Tory  and  Labour  policies  on  Europe  would  be  I 
about  as  hard  as  identifying  the  origins  of  supermarket 
plonk.  Which  party  says  it  is  opposed  to  a European 
federal  superstate?  Wrong,  it’s  Labour  not  the  Conser- 
vatives. And  which  one  has  a “positive  vision  for  the 
EU  as  a partnership  of  nations?”  It’s  actually  the 
Conservatives,  not  Labour.  The  only  substantial  area  of 
difference  is  the  well-advertised  one  of  the  Social 
Chapter  — again  a domestic  argument  Other  disagree- 
ments are  shaded  cautiously:  Tories  oppose  qualified 
majority  voting,  but  Labour  will  “consider”  its  exten- 
sion when  it  is  “in  Britain's  interests.”  The  LibDems’ 
commitment  to  widen  majority  voting  stands  out  in 
contrast,  as  does  their  support  for  a common  European 
foreign  and  security  policy.  But  they  are  less  specific 
than  in  their  1992  manifesto  about  democratising 
Europe,  and  no  longer  suggest  a "co-decision  partner- 
ship*' between  the  European  parliament  and  council 

In  the  post-cold  war  world  of  Bosnia,  Rwanda  and 
now  Albania,  the  task  of  restoring  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations  should  be  a must  for  any  self-respecting 
manifesto.  Here  the  subject  is  approached  grudgingly 
by  the  Conservatives  with  just  one  sentence.  Labour 
offers  "a  reformed  UN"  in  a longer  paragraph,  but  does 
not  mention  the  key  issue  of  reforming  the  Security 
Council  The  LibDem  manifesto  does  better  in  making 
detailed  proposals  to  Improve  the  UN’s  peacekeeping 
capability,  including  permanent  on-call  forces  and  a 
functioning  military  staff  committee.  All  three  parties 
endorse  the  UN  target  for  overseas  development  aid  to 
reach  0.7  per  cent  of  national  GNP  but  the  Tories,  as 
before,  won’t  say  by  when.  Labour,  which  promised  in 
1992  to  achieve  the  target  within  five  years,  dodges  the 
issue  now.  The  LibDems,  who  also  set  a five-year  target 
in  1992,  have  scaled  it  down  to  ten  years:  the  world’s 
poor  can  give  two  cheers  for  the  LibDem  alternative. 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong  are  another  overseas 
constituency  which  might  have  expected  at  least  a 
sidelong  glance  in  the  last  British  election  before  the 
territory  returns  to  China.  They  get  it  cursorily  from 
the  Conservatives:  Britain  will  work  to  sustain  Hong 
Kong’s  “prosperity  and  way  of  life”  — please  don't 
mention  democracy  or  the  rule  of  law! 

There  are  some  more  positive  passages  here  and 
there  in  the  manifestos.  The  LibDems  support  a manda- 
tory UN  register  for  arms  sales.  Both  they  and  Labour 
take  a clear  position  on  banning  landmines.  The 
Conservatives  have  included  debt  relief  for  the  world’s 
poorest  countries.  But  the  only  sustaining  argument  on 
offer  (ideology  would  be  too  strong  a word)  from  either 
Labour  and  Tories  is  routine  patriotism.  Britain  is  seen 
interchangeably  by  them  as  a “world  leader”  and  a 
“leader  of  nations"  — the  LibDems  at  least  warn 
against  nostalgia  for  our  imperial  past  Britain  is 
portrayed  in  stock  terms  as  strong  in  defence,  equipped 
with  nuclear  weapons  whose  utility  no  one  dares 
question  — Labour  preempts  its  promised  defence  and 
security  review  by  announcing  in  advance  that  it  will 
retain  Trident  Labour  is  right  to  say  that  the  world 
needs  an  international  approach  to  cope  with  global 
change,  but  wrong  to  present  this  in  terms  of  reviving 
“Britain's  pride  and  influence”  — buzz-words  which 
never  appeared  in  the  last  manifesto. 

All  of  this  comes  at  a time  when  the  world  is 
floundering  in  the  face  of  problems  which  so  dearly 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  nation-states  and  demand 
new  thinking  and  new  forms  of  cooperation.  These 
documents  are  on  a lesser,  domestic,  wavelength.  We 
expected  no  more,  but  it  is  still  a very  trite  approach  to 
a very  troubled  world. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Muddied  waters  down  the  Thames  | S a SSST0" 


THE  statistics  in  your 
report  about  Thames 
Water's  leakage  rates 
(Thames  wastes  most  water, 
April  4)  were  in  fact 
“revealed”  by  Ofwat  nearly  a 
year  ago.  The  38  per  cent  tig- ; 
ure  for  1995/96  also  includes 
leakage  from  customers'  pipes 
totalling  10  per  cent 
Our  drive  to  halve  leakage 
from  our  mains  by  the  year 
2005  is  now  making  excellent 
progress.  Over  800  employees 
are  involved  in  the  project 
costing  over  £200  million  up  to 
the  year  2000.  Leakage  is  now 
the  lowest  It  has  been  for 
three  years. 

Tackling  leakage  in  London 
poses  particular  rilfftanlHas: 
we  have  10,000  miles  of  mains, 
containing  nine  million  joints, 
each  with  the  potential  for 
leakage.  Many  of  the  pipes  are 
also  buried  in  day,  which  ex- 
pands and  contracts  according 
to  temperature  fluctuations, 
inevitably  causing  leakage. 

Thames  Water  has  worked 
hard  to  rectify  the  neglect  the 
water  distribution  system  suf- 
fered for  many  years  before 
privatisation.  For  example,  we 
have  constructed  the  £250  mil- 
lion Thames  Water  Ring 
Main,  a' 50-mile  water  tunnel 
deep  under  London.  We  fully 
accept  however,  that  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done. 

John  Sexton. 

Environment  & Technology 
Director, 

Thames  Water  Utilities. 

Nugent  House, 

Vast  em  Road, 

Reading,  Berks  RG1 8DB. 


FOR  a time  In  the  mid- 
1980s,  I edited  Thames 


u 1980s,  I edited  Thames 
Water  News,  a monthly  news- 
paper for  employees  of  what 
was  then  die  Thames  Water 
Authority.  In  those  immediate 
pre-privatisation  days,  the 
senior  mwimgiwimt  was  well 
aware  that  its  extensive  water 
loss  through  leakage  was  a 
problem  that  would  get  pro- 
gressively worse,  and  could 
only  be  reduced  by  massive 
investment  in  the  ageing 
Infrastructure. 

Thames' Water  went  into  the 
private  sector  with  its  eyes 
wide  open.  It  should  not  now 
be  allowed  to  evade  the  res- 
ponsibilities that  go  along 
with  the  considerable  com- 
mercial advantages  of  being  a 
monopoly  supplier  of  a vital 
commodity.  Water  is  far  more 
precious  than  the  profits  that 
Thames  Water  pic  is  reluctant 
to  invest  in  managing  that 
resource  responsibly. 

John  Porter. 

29  Byron  Avenue, 

Sutton, 

Surrey  SMI  3RA- 


FOR  the  Water  Services 
Association  to  say  that  I 


■ Association  to  say  that  I 
consider  environment  groups 
might  be  “bought  off”  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  facts.  1 
believe  water  companies  have 
done  neither  the  environment 
nor  themselves  any  favours  In 
the  past  by- refusing  to  spend 
the  relatively  small  sums  of 
money  required  to  benefit  our 
most  special  river  and  wet- 
land sites.  Much  of  the  effort 
behind  our  recent  talks  with 
the  Industry  has  been  to  urge 
companies  to  make  proper 
provisions  for  such  priorities 
In  the  future,  and  to  improve 
their  poor  prosecution  record 
by  investing  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion incidents. 

As  to  the  comment  on  regu- 
lation under  a possible  future 
Labour  government  I can 
only  say  that  the  Environment 
Agency  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  drinking 
water. 

Him  is  nothing  “secret”  or 
“cosy"  about  the  Agency 
meeting  with  water  compa- 
nies or  their  representative 


bodies.  This  Is  a regular  and 
necessary  part  of  our  duty  to 
regulate  the  industry.  On  av- 
erage, the  Agency  has  prose- 
cuted a water  company  every 
two  to  three  weeks  since  pri- 
vatisation in  1989. 

Ed  Gallagher. 

Chief  Executive, 

The  Environment  Agency. 

Rio  House,  Waterside  Drive, 
Aztec  West, 

Bristol  BS12  4UD. 


MAY  I add  to  Justin  Row- 
latt's  interesting  article 


OUR  experiences  of  the  En- 
vironment Agency  sug- 


IT-l5W*r  ol/R 

profits -ms 

A MAP  OF  THE 
THAMES/ 


%#vironment  Agency  sug- 
gest It  Is  weak-willed  and  un- 
able to  defend  the 
environment  from  the  ravages 
of  big  business. 

Recent  Friends  erf  the  Earth 
research  has  revealed  that  the 
Agency  are  allowing  excessive 
amounts  of  toxic  pollution  to 
be  released,  not  prosecuting  Il- 
legal polluters  and  failing  to 
inform  local  people  of  what's 
going  on.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  we  have  called  for  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Envi- 
ronmental Pollution  to  carry 
out  an  independent  investiga- 
tion into  how  the  Agency  is 
controlling  industry. 

According  to  the  latest  pub- 
lished statistics,  prosecutions 
for  water  offences  have 
dropped  four-fold  since  1990 
and  over  10  million  people  still 
receive  drinking  water  con- 
taminated with  illegally  high 
level  of  pesticides. 

Mike  Childs. 

Senior  Campaigner, 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 

28-28  Underwood  Street,  . 

London  Nl  7JQ, 


(Rise  of  the  sell-off  solution: 
April  2)  on  the  move  to  priva- 
tise council  housing?  Firstly, 
council  tenants  are  the  only 
group  who  subsidise  the  cost 
of  their  own  social  security  in 
the  form  of  housing  benefit 
Immediately  they  are  subject 
to  a new  landlord,  this  sub- 
sidy ceases  and  the  tax-payer 
must  pick  up  the  tab.  If  the 
next  government  is  keen  on 
privatisation  it  will  need  to 
find  this  money  from  some- 
where else. 

Secondly,  the  main  reason 
why  privatisation  looks  so  at- 
tractive is  because  private 
finance  can  be  utilised  and 
the  PSBR  is  unaffected.  How- 
ever, if  Britain  used  the  capi- 
tal accounting  mechanisms 
common  in  most  other  indus- 
trialised countries,  privatisa- 
tion would  not  be  necessary. 
If  the  General  Government  Fi- 
nancial Deficit  (GGFD)  were 
used  as  the  fiscal  measure  of 
Indebtedness,  public  bodies 
could  form  trading  arms  and 
borrow  capital  for  investment 
purposes.  This  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  GGFD. 

This  standard  Is,  indeed, 
adopted  by  the  EU  as  the 
main  fisrai  measure  in  ac- 
cepting member  states  into 
the  EMU.  The  PSBR  appears  1 


to  be  irrelevant  to  everyone  ; 
except  Britain. 

Michael  Chapman. 

8 The  Keep, 

Cardwells  Keep, 

Guildford  GU2  6PE. 


JUSTIN  Rowlatt  Is  wrong  to 
argue  that  the  only  way 


U argue  that  the  only  way 
councils  can  make  crucial 
repairs  to  their  housing  is  by 
selling  it  off  to  private  compa- 
nies. In  fact,  the  rental  in- 
come from  council  housing 
across  the  country  is  already 
sufficient  to  go  a very  long 
way  towards  meeting  the 
backlog  of  repairs. 

The  repairs  don't  get  dona, 
because  the  government 
siphons  off  rent  money  to 
meet  its  housing  benefit  bills. 
Between  1990/91  and  1997/98, 
an  estimated  £6,017  million, 
will  have  been  siphoned  oft 
This  is  more  than  the  much 
publicised  capital  receipts 
and  each  year  costs  council 
tenants  the  equivalent  of  lp 
off  the  basic  rate  of  income 
tax  for  everyone. 

David  Gibson. 

29  Islingwood  Road, 

Brighton.  . • . - - J.-' 


We  do  not  publish  fetters  where, 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied:  please  include  a hill 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


A Country  Diary 


Underfire 


Parish  councils  have  their  uses  I Tax  allowance 


YOU  were  quite  right 
(Leader,  April  4)  to  focus 


I (Leader,  April  4)  to  focus 
on  Eurotunnel's  refusal  to  al- 
ter the  root  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem — the  open  latticework  i 
lorry  transporters.  Now  it  ap- , 
pears  that  smoke-hoods  are  to  I 
be  provided  for  people  who  I 
will  use  them  for  the  first  time ! 
when  they  are  in  a state  of 
anxiety,  if  not  panic.  Or  are 
they  to  be  shown  a training 
video  on  each  journey? 

Also,  a constraint  to  breath- 
ing is  not  the  only  hazard 
smoke  presents.  It  also  ob- 
scures vision,  which  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  provision 
of  thermal  imaging  cameras, 
now  in  common  use  by  fire- 
fighters. Are  the  lorry  trans- 
porters to  be  provided  with 
these?  Or  are  passengers  sup- 
posed to  sit  In  their  smoke- 
hoods  waiting  for  the  fire  ser- 
vice to  lead  them  to  safety? 

Les  Leckie. 

14  Fire  Station  Square. 

Salford, 

Manchester  M5  4NZ. 


THE  so-called  Tartan  Tax 
issue  offers  a great  oppor- 


■ issue  offers  a great  oppor- 
tunity for  some  new  thinking 
about  honest  money  as  op- 
posed to  sleaze  (Major  stirs 
Scots  row,  April  5). 

Any  sovereign  body  has  the 
right  not  merely  to  raise  its 
own  fluids  with  the  consent  of 
its  members,  but  also  to  create 
its  own  interest-free  currency 
If  need  be,  and  so  begin  to 
break  the  stranglehold  of  the 
present  debt-based  money  sys- 
tem. A Scottish  Parliament 
with  these  powers  could  gener- 
ate its  own  credit  for  public 
works,  sufficient  to  create 
more  jobs  until  fUH  employ- 
ment is  reached.  As  employ- 
ment rises,  the  need  for  a Tar- 
tan Tax  would  recede. 

This  example  would  not  be 
lost  on  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
United  Kingdom,  whose  unity 
has  been  undermined  by  the 
loss  cf  aspires  to  exploit  ft 
might  even  awaken  people  to 
the  feet  that  UK  sovereignty 
was  largely  lost  to  interna- 


tinnat  financiers  years  ago. 
Sleaze,  after  all,  is  less  to  do 
with  grubby  hands  frill  of 
pound  notes  in  paper  bags, 
than  the  grand  larceny  by 
whuch  all  new  money  comes 
into  existence  as  a debt  to 
financiers. 

Kevin  Donnelly. 

Secretary,  Christian  Council 
for  Monetary  Justice. 

20  Nan  Nook  Road, 

Manchester  M23. 


SCOTS  take  heart  parish 
councils  do  have  their 


wcounclls  do  have  their 
uses.  For  example  the  pub  here 
in  Horbling  is  owned  by  the 
local  eminffii  and  profits  raised 
from  the  tenancy  provide  facil- 
ities for  the  village.  The  land- 
lord serves  a good  pint  of  real 
ale,  file  food  is  mrgriigrrt:  and 
the  locals  have  a stake  in  a 
thriving  concern.  The  malt 
whiskies  aren't  bad  either. 
Dennis  Rustam. 

7 High  Street,  , 

Horbling,  Nr  Sleaford, 

Lines  NG34  OPE.  I 


ALTHOUGH  there  Is  good 
/treason  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  motive  behind  the  Tories' 
tax  proposals,  I do  believe  we 
need  to  analyse  them  properly 
before  dismissing  them  (Let- 
ters, April  4 and  5).  What 
about  the  parents  who  would 
like  to  care  for  their  children 
themselves  instead  of  being 
forced  by  financial  need  to 
have  them  minded  by  others 
while  they  both  work  full- 
time? If  tax  concessions  en- 
couraged one  partner  to  give 
up  paid  work  the  result  would 
be  better  adjusted  children, 
IftSK  stressful  family  lifp,  snri 

the  jobs  released  would  reduce 
unemployment.  Better  still, 
the  Basic  Income  Policy  advo- 
cated by  tlie  Greens  could 
make  it  possible  for  all 
parents  to  care  for  their  own 
children.  Both  parents  work- 
ing part-time  and.  sharing 
child-care  is  the  ideal  mnHoi. 
Maureen  Evershed. 

442  Tile  Hm  Lane, 

Coventry  CV4  9DY. 


STRUMPSHAW,  NORFOLK: 
A casual  glance  and  you 
could  easily  have  missed  it. 
The  gingery  brown  coat 
blended  perfectly  with  dead 
vegetation  bordering  one  of 
the  marshland  dykes.  Even 
when  we  got  closer  it  i 
remained  unconcerned,  rais- . 
ing  its  head  just  to  check  our  1 
progress,  then  continuing  to 
graze.  As  It  did  so  we  could 
see  the  odd-looking  tusks 
that  protrude  from  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  a 
Chinese  water  deer.  This 
species  has  a natural  history 
befitting  Its  anomalous  pres- 
ence in  Britain  (the  result  of 
repeated  escapes  from  local 
wildlife  collections).  They 
are  one  of  the  few  deer  with- 
out antlers,  the  males  pos- 
sessing just  the  pair  of  elon- 
gated canines  to  fight  off 
their  rivals  during  the  rut. 
They  are  also  exceptionally 
small,  a full-grown  buck 
stands  just  60  centimetres  at 
the  shoulder,  and  the  fawns 
are  said  to  fell  victim  to  pred- 
ators as  small  as  a stoat. 
Another  unusual  feature  is 
the  capacity  for  multiple 
births.  While  other  British 


deer  seldom  produce  even 
twins,  water  deer  regularly 
have  four  young  and  litters  erf 
six  have  been  recorded.  Intro- 
duced species  of  fauna  like 
the  water  deer  generally,  meet 
with  a negative  response  from 
official  wildlife  organisations. 
In  many  cases  there  is  good 
cause  for  this  approach.  The 
spread  of  brown  rats  Jo  many 
oceanic  islands  Is  probably 
the  best  known  and  most  bit- 
terly regretted  precedent. 
These  invincible  omnivores 
have  devastated  the  islands' 
indigenous  wildlife. . which 
has  often  evolved  in  the  ab- 
sence of  terrestrial  predators. 
However,  the  Chinese  water 
deer  in  Norfolk  currently  at- 
tracts no  stronger  response 
than  casual  indifference.  The 
population  is  small,  its  im- 
pact on  reedbeeds  appears 
slight  and  its  further  spread 
is  limited  by  the  deer’s  habi- 
tat requirements.  Three  other 
deer  — - fallow,  sika  and  munt- 
jac  — have  all  acquired  a 
permanent  place  in  these  Is- 
lands, and  1 am  rather  hoping 
that  this  diminutive  Aslan 
will  eventually  become  our 
fourth  resident  alien. 

MARK  COCKER 


Off  course  at  Aintree 

Dealing  with  a seriously  disturbed  IRA 


The  confessions  of  an  elder  statesman 


A WEEK  ago.  Sinn  Fein's  Gerry  Adams  reacted  posi- 
tively to  the  suggestion  by  Labour’s  Mo  Mowlam  that 
an  IRA  ceasefire  could  see  the  republicans  brought  into 
all-party  talks  early  in  June.  But  that  little  flurry  erf 
possibility  was  a spit  into  the  wind.  Since  then,  the  IRA 
has  hardly  let  a day  go  by  without  planting  a bomb  in 
Britain,  and  this  has  now  culminated  In  Saturday's 
publicity  coup  at  the  Grand  National  at  Aintree.  The 
only  rational  conclusion  is  that  Mr  Adams  is  either 
being  hypocritical  or  that  he  does  not  speak  for  the  IRA 
— perhaps  both.  For  those  who  honestly  seek  peace, 
this  is  all  a thousand  pities.  But  how  can  a democrati- 
cally elected  government  be  expected  to  deal  with  an 
organisation  which  so  obviously  continues  to  speak 
with  a forked  tongue? 

To  the  credit  of  the  British  people,  most  public 
response  to  the  ERA  is  one  of  resignation  and  disap- 
pointment rather  than  hysteria  or  hatred.  Michael 
Howard  does  not  speak  for  common  sense.  Having  to 
deal  with  the  IRA  is  like  coexisting  in  a family  with 
someone  who  constantly  insists  oh  defecating  in  the 
living-room  and  who  then  blames  you  for  what  they 
alone  have  done.  It’s  a horrible  situation  which  decent 
people  are  fully  entitled  to  live  without,  and  occasion- 
ally it  stirs  the  other  relatives  to  justified  fury.  In  the 
end,  optimists  win  still  hope  for  a solution,  but  the 
solution  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  reasonable  people. 
That  ultimately,  is  the  real  problem. 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THIS  morning,  i make 
my  debut  in  a telev- 
ision series  with  a silly 
name.  Between  now 
and  polling  day,  11  episodes  of 
The  Elder  Statesmen  win  be 
broadcast  on  BBC1.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  some  news- 
papers have  treated- the  broad- 
cast as  an  interlude  in  break- 
fast television  — no  more 
entitled  to  be  identified  by 
name  than  the  weather  fore- 
cast or  road  report  On  Satur- 
day, with  the  programme 
totally  ignored  by  the  week- 
end broadsheets,  I fleetingly 
hoped  that  I might  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  association  with 
such  an  embarrassing  title. 
But  in  the  end  Z decided  to 
make  a dash  for  catharsis  by 
feeing  the  humiliation  head 
on.  What  follows  is  the  noise 
of  sucking  on  an  aching  tooth. 

I have  absolutely  no  prob- 


lem with  the  adjective. . 
Fowler's  English  Usage  prop- 
erty points  oat  HmI  “elder”  is  i 
a comparison  not  (like  “did") 
a condition  In  itself  I could  be 
25  and  stfll  somebody’s  elder 
brother.  The  feet  that  I am  nei- 
ther of  those  things  is  irreve- 
lanL  Elder  only  becomes  of- 
fensive when  it  Is  a noun  erf 
either  church  or  tribe.  But 
“statesman"  is  intolerable.  As 
Brian  Walden  once  said  to  a 
waiter,  when  he  and  I Inadver- 
tently arrived  in  a restaurant 
rtffl  wearing  our  Weeksid 
World  make-up,  “I  have  been 
accused  of  many  things,  but 
never  that" 

Admittedly,  the  dictionary 
definition  is  not  too  bad.  I 
doubt  if  my  18  continuous 
years  in  Opposition  qualify 
me  for  the  description  as  “one 
who  takes  a leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  state”.  But  I do 
not  object  to  being  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Nor  do  I 
fed  absolutely  confident  that 
nine  years  in  Government 
made  me  “skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs" — a 
suspicion  reinforced  by  my  ex- 


perience as  pay  policy 
supremo  during  the  whiter  erf 
discontent.  But  again,  I am 
prepared  to  take  credit  which 
is  not  my  due.  The  problem  is 
what  “statesman"  has  come  to 
mean  in  the  public  mind 
Statesmen  put  the  national 
interest  above  party  advan- 
tage—an  antithesis  which  en- 
tirely discounts  the  impor- 
tance of  conviction. 
Politicians  with  deeply  held 
beliefs  cannot  ritsffnguiBh  be- 
tween what  is  good  for  their 
party  and  best  for  their 
country.  Statesmen  make 
measured  judgments  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  an  argu- 
ment rather  than  respond  to 
passion  or  prejudice.  In  short, 
they  are  ideologically  emascu- 
lated and,  because  they  are 
cautious,  conciliatory  and 
condescending,  profoundly 
boring.  A statesman  could  not 
be  the  Prince  Rupert  of  De- 
bate. X have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  if  he  could  twice 
charge  head-long  into  Home 
Rule  legislation  without  any 
real  hope  of  it  passing  into 
law.  Gladstone,  throughout 


his  whole  political  career,  was 
admirably  rash.  But  all  that 
“mission  to  pacify  Ireland”  1 
stuff  is,  In  its  portentous  so- 
lemnity. depress  ingly  states- 1 
manlike.  I shall  ask  Roy  Jen-  i 
kins  to  give  me  an  expert 
judgment  — only,  I hasten  to 
say,  because  he  is  the  author 
of  a Gladstone  biography  and 
also  a participant  in  the 
programme. 

The  third  member  of  the 
panel  is  Lord  Tebbit,  a man 
with  whom  I haw  not  previ- 
ously thought  myself  to  have 
much  in  common.  However,  if 
AJP  Taylor  was  right  and  poli- 
ticians are,  by  nature,  either 
bishops  or  bookmakers,  nei- 
ther of  us  is  on  the  episcopal 
side  of  the  great  divide.  I re- 
call Michael  Foot  saying 
something  about  a semi-house 
trained  polecat  — not  an 
image  which  instantly  brings 
statesmanship  to  mind  But 
Tebbit  is  a peer  and  a Com- 
panion of  Honour,  which 
sounds  statesmanlike.  Lord 
Jenkins  is  a member  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  — more  states- 
manlike stiff  That  leaves  me 


as  the  only  commoner  on  the 
programme.  Robin  Day.  who 
chairs  our  discussion,  is 
merely  a Knight  Batchelor. 
However  he  behaves  like  a 
belted  earl.  I do  not  know  why 
earls  are  always  belted,  but  — 
if  our  preliminary  meetings 
are  any  guide  — Sir  Robin 
will  be  by  the  end  of  the 
series,  probably  by  me. 

Perceptive  readers  wifi  have 
noticed  that  In  a preceding 
paragraph,  I fell  into  the  states- 
man’s fetal  trap.  Z reminisced. 
Statesmen  are  experienced. 
That  is  me  cf  the  reasons  why 
their  judgment  is  so  measured 
and  objective.  They  are  the  did 
men  who  do  not  forget  but 
remember  with  advantages 
and,  being  public  spirited,  they 
want  to  spread  their  wisdom 
about  They  hold  the  world  by 
its  elbow  to  make  sure  that  tt 
does  not  miss  a word  of  their 
essential  advice.  What  terrifies 
me  about  the  Elder  Statesmen 
series  is  the  risk  of  it  turning 
into  an  orgy  erf  anecdotes. 

That  fear  is  reinforced  by 
the  scheduling  of  the  pro- 
gramme.  It  is  broadcast  Just 


after  people  with  regular  jobs 
have  left  for  work.  Perhaps  it 
is  targeted  on  the  unemployed 
and  young  women  with  chil- 
dren. But  when  I comfort  my- 
self with  that  possibility.  I re- 
call that,  over  on  independent 
television,  the  actor  who,  (35 
y®ars  ago)  played  Inspector. 
Watt  in  Z Cars  is  advertising 
funeral  insurance.  A clock  is 
given  away  with  every  policy.  1 
have  an  awful  vision  of  geriat- 
rics winding  them  up  all  over 
Britain  as  we  discuss  the  dear 
dead  days  beyond  recaff 
Since  statesmen  are  noted 
for  their  honesty,  I must  admit 
my  other  difficulty  with  the 
series.  Statesmanship  is  not 
compatible  with  the  cheap  jibe 
and  crude  Insult.  Statesmen  do 
not  shout  their  opponents 
down,  laugh  loudly  to  imply 
contempt  or  scratch  them- 
selves to  disconcert  fl»ir  ad- 
versaries. To  live  up  to  the 
name,  I have  to  abandon  my 
whole  television  technique. 
And  there  were  plenty  of  other 
potential  tides  to  choose  from. 
My  preference  would  have 
been  Men  Behaving  Badly. 
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A choppy  week  for  Blair  l£g§3 

. | _ _ and  gives  .Fritz  Mondale  jobs. 

on  the  erne  Labour  sea  SEsea 

W have  none  cf  it  They  shift  the, 

Iron  coffin  of  oblivion  without 
breaking  sweat,  today's  floe 
. ..  words  of  brotherhood  tomor- , 

row's  rotted  wreaths..  John 
Major  can  talk  about  what  he  1 
learned  from  Ian  Macleod. 

7f.  „ . _ . ' . Tony  Blair  can  talk  of  no  one 

1 ****».&>«»*■  few  taxes.  The  political  earth  — not  Strachey,  not  Tony 
prenend  how  alone,  how  { has  closed  over  him.  crostand  — because  they  are 


' l1 


Commentary 


Peter 


barristers  (maybe  John  Smith  I You’d  expect,  on  the  record, 
and  Ken  Clarice)  were  always  be  would  come  through 


politicians  first  But  Mr  Blair, 
shifting  to  and  fro  over  Europe 
or  unilateral  diMimampnt 
through  the  years,  has  often 


carried  a touch  of  the  court-  the  cautious  QC  eyeing  the 
room  with  him.  This  month  he  judge,  worrying  about  the  jury 
carries  Labour's  brief.  He  wEl  and  muttering  to  his  clients 


make — and  must  make  — the 
case  of  Ms  life. 

. Such  parallels  may'  sound 
disparaging.  No:  not  Intended 
mind.  labour  dirriy  needed 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

i»-S  Politics  keens 

the  wobbles.  You  would  hope  ■ ■ ■ mu 

for  no  more  surprise  wit-  ■ 

Fi3i;Sh£  the  A6  murder 

dge,  worrying  about  the  jury 

SSSS  in  the  slow  lane 


minute 'affidavits.  No  more  of 


about  the  odds-  Too  far  gone; 
and  too  fete-  Events  have  there 
own  . momentum.  This  isn’t  a 
case  where  one  evidence-tan- 
gje  rnihingoK  everything.  If  the 


storidy  alone,  he  must  fed. 
Elections  are  great  uanoolles 
of  togetherness:  wild  cheers, 
hysterical  enthusiasm  prea«>^ 
flesh.  They  create  the 


There  are  plenty  cf  Labour's  forfaMrion  ghngte 
living  dead  In  the  same  Sty-  New  Labour  has  no  positive 


learned  from  Ian  Macleod.  the  fl«nh fifty  aryi  detenpina-  new  charge  is  wafly  todeca- 
Tocy  Blair  can  talk  of  no  one  tlon  cf  a good  young  twvi-WAi*  ston,  it  wIB  have  to  be  taken 
— not  - Strachey,  not  Tony  with  his  career  before  him  R hpaH  an. 

Cfostand  — because  they  are  was  feeing  its  own  death  sea-  Prime  Minister  Blair  versus 


gan  beat  Where.  pray,  is  Nell  memory.  It  files  only  past  de-  the  aflennath  of  1387,  he  woa- 

. Kxnnock,  who  once  drew  the  bides,  for  foe  avoidance  ot  dered  whether  gHrtnng  WjQ1  w 

nAQtAn  ?eaj?  3*  fflusion  stone  shallow  love  and  wal-  And  foere,8ureiy.  is  one  heart  politics  was  worth  the  «*mn»  PM  you’re  allowed  to  quote  in 

1 wwll  - SJ,  w “OtoeniDod ^and  towed  m the  same  hollow  cm-  of  loneliness.  Failing  next  The  question  cf  a-  human  polite  society.-  moment  Attlee. 

aetemnation.  Labour,  braces?  He  is  doomed  to.  wan-  month  «;  next  year  isn’t  Just  being,  not  a zealot  As  inr  It  is  fetal  if  a Prime 

r aacmift  habit,  adds  an-  dermntety  an  the  periphery  cf  onAcffoose  things,  one  cf  life's  NBnister  depends  on  a few  tott- 

enra  litre  of  sentiment  An  foe  fray.  Where’s  Big  Jim  Cat  litfle  swings.  It  is  public  otdit-  0 two  pressures  con-  mates.  Hemnsta*  hare  flavour- 

endloa.  O SSirtt.y  dan^os  to  he 

THERE  a hunted  look  in  and,,  for  years  in  Most  upwardly  mobile  J^Stality  of  abrotherbood  the  centre  cf  a small  circle.” 

tfeyes?  An  IrritaWe  OaS  . people,  ea^y  £=,  take  a career  which  wffl  mince  him,  On  “A  feirly  egocentric  cabi- 

Jthe  hands  and  Acmn?  popular?  The  tirick  safety  cur-  choice  which  helps  define  who  handed  that  opportunity,  net  minister  can  get  along,  but 

Idrad  from  th*  Jolin  Smith  s death  tain  marked  Winter  of  Discon-  they  are  later.  Mr  Major’s  de-  And  the  big  day  inoourt,  after  an  egocentric  Prime  Minister 

broke,  there- was  a genuine  tent  has  fellen  over  his  life  and  he*« 


tense.  And  Bfcfr  is  much  more  the  People?  That  will  be  a dif- 
than  a rtHc  at  the  cab  rank.-  In  ferent  trial  in  a different  court 


HERE  a hunted  look  In 
eyes?  An  Irritable  nap 


S 


rmathof  1987,  he  won-  Then  we  shall  be  reaching  for 
whether  «HpTnng  with  the  wisdomof  the  only  Labour 
was  worth  the  candle.  PM  you're  allowed  to  quote  in 
upatinn  of  a-  human  pnifte  society,-  Attlee, 

tot  a zealot  As  inr  It  is  fetal  if  a Prime 

Minister  dqwnris  on  a few  inti- 
0 two  pressures  con-  mates.  He  mustn’t  have  fevour- 
joio.  .The  known  brur  ites.  it’s  very  dangerous  to  be 


join.  .The  known  bru- 
tality of  a brotherhood 
Which  Will  TnmAP  him, 


Paul  Foot 


sion  on  the  case  “would  be 
conveyed  to  you  by  March 
31".  However,  he  went  an, 
“we  remain  unable  to  bring 
the  case  to  a conclusion*. 

There  was  no  shred  of  an 
explanation  as  to  why  a deci- 
sion which  was  expected  to 
take  three  or  four  weeks  had 
taken  nearly  a year  and  was 
stni  in  limbo.  Hie  delay  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr  Brad- 


tbe  centre  of  a «™«n  circle.”  shaw  or  his  dwindling  staff 


On  “A  feiriy  egocentric  cabi- 


B^StrSueh^tS  Dreern  wtuen  wmtbe-  times.  m manfortbe  Standard  and  bolic  drfence  team  in  order:  only  foe  first  among  equals”  Tory  right,  the  best  possible 

*£tgota&T&svvffl  Bank:  that  quiet  foe  first  of  many  big  days  in  Winning  under  fire  will  be  successor  to  wimps  like  John 

Se~  wL^*^ost  “^trade.  But  Labour  pota-  charm,  that  way  with  figures,  court  Who  cairwoSerif  be  one  thing.  That  game's  afoot  Major.  His  performance  over 

Wp’  q rtiiirtl  r aaaaeoiinQ.  we  were  had  so:  tics  in  particular  are  Alzhehni-  that  pursed  sincerity.  Tony  feds  the  heat?  Jbfon  MJuor  has  Keeping  on  winning  under  the  case  cf  James  Hanratty, 

nSter  hr  vicious^  in  their  swings  Bteir  was  a barrister  who  wan-  seven  fet  years  to  live  off  in  the  very  different  fire,  In  very  dif-  who  was  banged  in  1962  for 

nlndp  ourselv<s&.  Bat  tills  Is  a Smith-  between  adulation  and  perdir  dered  into  pcdftics  raths-  than  afterlife  of  bank  boards  and  ferent  rircnmstances,  will  be  the  AS  murder,  proves  that 

But  whai  xnanyy  is  tUm.  The  Conservatives  .still  pounded  straight  for  thefront  memoir  writing.  Paddy  Ash-  something  dse  again.  We  don’t  under  foe  Home  Secretary’s 

sterrf^iSirf  dead,  buried  and  quite  forgot-  cheer  Margaret  Thatcher,  still  door.  Barristers  pick  up  briefe  down  has  always  known  what  know  all  about  Tony  Blair,  or  Neanderthal  prejudices  lurks 

t?  Present  ten-  Remembering  would  iterate  Edward  Heath:  they  and  construct  arguments,  leading  the  liberals  tngan«i  foe  lonelinesses  which  bear  a wimp  to  beat  all  wimps. 

KflvthpftThmr1^  masyz  *?*  “*s  Shadow  mourned  Harold  Macmffhm  They  put  a given  case  as  well  But  Tony  Blair?  This,  in  every  down  on  him.  We  are  just  in  Almost  exactly  a year  ago 


hrokft  there-  was  a genuine  tart  has  fallen  over  his  life  and  fining  years  wro  ac  a dnriflud 
for  breath  which  went  be-  times.  Hi  man  for  foe  Standard  and 

yond  foe  narrow  confines  a ' ■■politics  in  general  can  he  a Chartered  Ranfc  that  mne* 


three  years  OF  getting  a sham-  can’t.  He  must  remsnber  he’s 
bolic.  defence  twam  in  order:  only  foe  first  among  equals.” 
tiie  first  of  many  big  days  in  Winning  under  fire  will  be 


ICHAEL  HOWARD 
parades  himself  as 


They  recommended  several 
weeks  ago  that  the  case 
should  go  back  to  the  appeal 


tiie  first  of  many  big  days  in  Winning  under  fire  will  be  successor  to  wimps  like  John 
court  Who  can  wonder  if  he  one  thing.  That  game's  afoot  Major.  His  performance  over 
feels  the  hgat7  John  Major  has  Keying  on  winning  under  the  case  of  James  Hanratty, 
seven  fat  years  to  live  off  in  the  very  different  Ore,  In  very  dif-  who  was  banged  in  1962  for 


■ Withe  hard  man  of  the  court  The  only  barrier  was 
Tory  right,  the  best  possible  the  hard  man  hlmggjf  Hmue 


successor  to  wimps  like  John  Secretary  Howard,  who.  it 
Major.  His  performance  over  seems,  could  not  bring  him- 


i for  the  future. 


cou^ 
* "c-tion 


1 : ■ --in 


Chancellor's  ptodg*  to  raise  a 


'Jfcc&i&r' 


mourned  Harold  Macmillan  They  put  a given  ony  as  well 
and  even  Alec  Douglas-Home  as  they  ram.  Some  politician- 


down  has  always  known  what  know  all  about  Tony  Blair,  or  Neanderthal  prejudices  lurks  __ 

leading  the  liberals  means,  foe  lonelinesses  which  bear  a wimp  to  beat  all  wimps.  injustice  of  them  alL 
But  Tony  Blair?  This,  in  every  down  on  him.  We  are  just  in  Almost  exactly  a year  ago  He  couldn’t  say  yes  and  he 
way,  is  Anna  Ford  or  bust  the  process  of  finding  out  the  “criminal  cases  unit”  in  couldn’t  say  no.  So  be  boldly 
t M . | M the  Home  Office  got  a terrible  dumped  the  hi*™*  for  his  in- 

shock.  A report  on  the  Han-  decision  on.  his  officials  and 
ratty  case  came  in  from  a shoved  the  case  to  the  Crimi- 

■Whatever  else  Middle  England  votes  SMR 

on,  it  will  not  be  the  Scottish  question’  ffTSaJ5rsJ^2S5 

prodigiously  on  the  case  since  from  the  portentous  Rund- 
cent  now.  Time  and  education  embarrassing.  But  a secondary  the  summer  of  1994  when  the  man  Royal  Commission 
have  changed  the  SNP  from  a eflfect  of  Blair's  gaffe  is  to  as-  Home  Office  sent  him  a dos-  which  was  set  up  to  the  wake 
protest  party  to  one  more  sist  Sahnnmd  in  postponing  a sier  drawn  up  by  Geoffrey  of  the  serial  miscarriages  of 
widely  supported  for  its  key-  decision  that  might  split  bis  Blndman,  who  has  been  the  justice  exposed  in  the  late 


the  case  of  James  Hanratty,  self  to  snub  a senior 
who  was  hanged  in  1962  for  Yard  officer  — or  to  send  the 
the  AS  murder,  proves  that  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
under  the  Home  Secretary’s  and  risk  more  publicity  for 
Neanderthal  prejudices  lurks  perhaps  the  most  monstrous 
a wimp  to  beat  all  wimps.  injustice  of  them  alL 
Almost  exactly  a year  ago  He  couldn’t  say  yes  and  he 


Whatever  else  Middle  England  votes 
on,  it  will  not  be  the  Scottish  question’ 


note  policy.  It  has  got  other  party.  ’T  need  to  know  whether  Hanratty  family  lawyer  for  30 
policies.  Earlier  phases  in  it’s  to  be  a parliament  or  a par-  years,  and  Bob  Wafflnden 


1980s  and  early  19908.  The 
Commission  was  impressed 


which  its  economics  flirted  ish  council.”  he  obviously  who  produced  a 1992  televi-  by  a former  Home  Secretary, 
with  hard  leftism  have  yielded  replies.  “It  would  be  insane  for  sion  programme  to  mark  the  Douglas  Hurd,  who  had 
to  what  smarts,  even,  of  Blair-  any  politician  to  pronounce  an  30th  anniversary  of  Hanrat-  referred  many  of  the  big  in- 


.T.  . i 

f 
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ism.  ‘Tve  given  the  SNP  a something,  cm  someone  dee’s  ty’s  execution.  The  practice  of 
social  democratic  identity,  be-  agenda,  before  they  knew  ex-  passing  controversial  toJus- 
canse  that  fits  the  Scottish  psy-  actly  what  it  was.”  And  given  tice  cases  to  senior  police  offl- 
che,”  Sahnond  said.  All  the  labour’s  torches  on  the  mat-  cers  has  served  the  judicial 
same,  they're  committed  to  ter,  waiting  for  the  white  establishment  well.  The 
raising  foe  National  Insurance  paper  is  an  easy  line  to  speak,  police  inquiries  are  con- 
ceiting: so  that  anyone  on  But  Swimnnri  contends  the  ducted  in  secret  and  invari- 


ty’s  execution.  The  practice  of  justice  cases  to  the  Court  of 
passing  controversial  fojus-  Appeal,  and,  as  a result,  had 
tice  cases  to  senior  police  effl-  been  roundly  criticised  by  the 
cers  has  served  the  judicial  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Hurd  said 
establishment  well.  The  he  thought  the  Home  Secre- 
police  inquiries  are  con-  tary  was  the  wrong  person  to 
ducted  to  secret  and  invari-  make  decisions  about  injus- 
ably  conclude  that  everyone  tice.  As  a result,  the  power  of 


& r-  • ■ j ' . V:  • / 


raising  foe  National  Insurance  paper  is  an  easy  line  to  speak,  police  inquiries  are  con-  tary  was  the  wrong  person  to 
ceiling:  so  that  anyone  an  But  Swhnnnd  contends  the  ducted  to  secret  and  invari-  make  decisions  about  injus- 
£26£00  would  pay  more,  and  subtext  may  be  deeper.  A ably  conclude  that  everyone  tice.  As  a result,  the  power  of 
foe  gross  top  rate,  tax  and  in-  Labour  MP,  whose  name  we  in  authority  behaved  impec-  the  Home  Secretary  to  refer 
scrance  combined,  would  be  50  are  of  course  not  allowed  to  cably  and  the  verdict  is  anas-  cases  to  the  appeal  court  has 
per  cent  They've  got  the  Ce-  know,  recently  murmured  to  satiable.  The  shock  in  this  been  quietly  removed, 
dric  Browns  in  their  sights,  him  that  the  whole  reforest-  case  was  that  Mr 'Matthews 


dric  Browns  in  their  sights,  him  that  the  whole  reforest-  case  was  that  Mr  Matthews 
The  leader  riaima  that  Scot-  dum  ploy  “is  there  as  a self  concluded  exactly  the  oppo  ^■■HZS  power  was  intro- 
land,  unlike  England,  was  destnict  mechanism".  It  will  site:  that  Hanratty  was  com-  ■ duced,  to  the  horror  of 
never  repelled  by  the  egalitar-  contain,  as  (me  of  the  conces-  pletely  innocent.  ■ the  Judiciary,  by  a 

ian  shadow  budget  John  Smith  sions  George  Robertson  was  It  seemed  obvious  that  the  Labour  government  in  1968. 
published  in  1993L  and  says  the  obliged  to  rnaka  to  Blair,  a case  would  go  back  to  the  The  driving  force  behind  it,  I 
Scottish  sense  of  fairness  is  an-  second  question,  concerning  Court  of  Appeal.  Accordingly,  suspect,  was  foe  Labour  gov- 
other  thing  Blair  doesn't  the  now-infemous  tax  power  almost  at  once,  Geoff  Brad-  eminent's  first  Lord  Chanoel- 
nnderstand.  “My  mum's  a that  is  supposed  to  loom  no  shaw,  bead  of  the  criminal  lor,  Gerald  Gardiner,  a radi- 
Tory,"  be  said,  “but  she  thinks  bigger  than  a -small  parishio-  cases  unit,  assured  Gecffisy  cal  lawyer  with  a healthy 
the  biggest  fet  cat  in  the  ner’s  hand.  Might  this  not  pro-  Bindman  that  a decision  suspicion  of  judges.  The  new 
country  should  pay  more.”  duce  what  Blair  Is  hoping  for:  about  foe  case  would  be  taken  power  introduced  a small  but 


This 
due 
the 


Tory,"  he  saiil1  “but  shp  thinks  bigger  than  a small  parish  in- 
the  biggest  fet  cat  in  the  ner’s  hand.  Might  this  not  pro- 


country  should  pay  more.” 
Some  tax,  however,  would 


that  the  tax  question  is  nega- 1 “within  three  to  four  weeks  at  important  element  of  democ- 


be  cut  And  here  conies  one  of  tived,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  very  most”.  This  changed  racy  into  the  legal  process.  It 
the  deeper  reasons  for  the  sea-  devolution  can  be  kicked  yet  in  subsequent  letters  to  exposed  an  elected  politician 
change  in  independence  pros-  again  into  the  long  grass,  be-  “soon”  and  “very  shortly”,  to  public  clamour  for  the  re- 
peats. Increasingly.  Scotland  cause  the  people’s  answer  was  Months  passed,  mid  nothing  opening  of  alleged  miscar- 


locks  west,  to  lrefedd  Sal- 
■ mood  -has  been-  tfaere  balf-a- 
doren  thnpg  in  foe  last  year.  “I 
am  very,  very  influenced  by 
Ireland,"  he  says,  reeling  off 
the  Irish  economic  perfor- 
mance, by  some  measures 
surging  ahead  cf  England's, 


indecisive?  happened.  In  December,  Mr  pages  of  justice.  As  so  often 

Bradshaw  wrote  again  to  in  modern  Tory  Britain,  this 
T SEEMS  to  me  thie  apologise  for  the  delay.  “We  thin  democratic  thread  has 
would  be  destructive  in  a do  stfll  prpprt  the  Home  Sec-  been  cut  by  the  appointment 
quite  different  way,  retary  to  make  a decision  of  a quango. 

Shredding  Labour’s  last  about  the  case  before  his  pow-  The  chairman  of  the  new 
iota  of  Scottish  credibQ-  ers  transfer  to  the  commis-  commission.  Sir  Frederick 
They  cannot  play  that  sion,"  he  wrote.  The  new  Crawford,  is  a rigfatwing  free- 


ity.  They  cannot  play  that 


The  chairman  cf  the  new 
commission.  Sir  Frederick 
Crawford,  is  a rlghtwlng  free- 


not  entirely  because  of  Euro-  game.  The  Scottish  people,  and  Criminal  Cases  Review  Com-  mason  who  was  appointed 


pean  assistance. 

Ireland  is  the  model  for  a 


the  vast  mass  of  Labour  voters,  mission  was  due  to  start  work  Vice  Chancellor  of  Aston  Unl- 
certainly  want  some  kind  of  on  January  L That  datp  too  versify  from  another  familiar 


Scotiand-in-Europe  with  which  parliament  and  will  be  ap-  was  postponed  to  April  1.  The  phenomenon  of  Mrs 
the  SNP  has  had  some  success  palled  if  it  doesn't  emerge.  All  ostensible  reason  for  the  de-  Thatcher’s  Free  Britain:  a 
in  dispelling  atavistic  fears,  the  same,  what  happened  last  lay  was  to  enable  the  Home  shortlist  of  one.  The  commtv 
Among  other  things,  Ireland  week  fonminated  a truth  that  Secretary  to  take  decisions  on  sion  consists  almost  entirely 
has  lower  corporate  tax.  And  gives  the  scenario  a certain  several  important  ontstand-  of  people  who  have  adminis- 
the  family  connections  matter,  substance.  Blair  is  not  happy  mg  cases.  Including  James  tered  the  system  cf  justice 
“Scottish  families  often  know  with  the  grammar  of  devdto-  Hanratty’s.  On  March  19  the  without  ever  challenging  it 


at  first  band  bow  well  Ireland  ti on,  and  not  at  home  with  its  wretched  Bradshaw  wrote  The  prospects  for  injustice, 
is  doing.”  Yet  Scotland  has  ad-  theology  either.  Nor  does  he  again  to  Geoffrey  Bindman  to  including  the  awfffl  and  lrre- 
vantages  over  Ireland:  more  like  being  drawn  away  from  say  he  was  “most  aware”  that  versible  injustice  to  James 
natural  resources,  a better  in-  his  own  controlled  agenda.  His  be  had  promised  that  a deci-  Hanratty,  are  set  fair, 
frastructure,  an  even  stronger  instinctive  desire  for  control 
national  image  to  sen  in  the  was  the  message  that  came  : 

Brussels  bazaars.  “Ireland."  from  both  of  his  errors.  , 


Sahnond  says,  “has  achieved 
an  enormous  amount  with 


His  very  coming  to  Scotland 
to  make  them  was  revealing  to 


A1^S^hwnndh»«rw»»rBem  the  SNFs  change  from  protest  party  to  one  supported  fra:  its  keynote  policy  photoghapk  sieve  pyke 


Quite  simply 

independent 

The  Hugo  Young  interview:  Alex  Salmond 
gpes  into  the  election  campaign  a happy  man  - 
Tfony  Blair’s  'parish  council’  gaffe  concentrated 
\fcters’  minds  wonderfully  (in  England  as 
Bell  as  Scotland)  on  the  meaning  of  devolution 

Aiav  cnimnnd  Years  cf  trvine  to  explain  to  was  deliriously  shocked.  “It’s 
lSL-  tifeScottfahpKHfle  ttecoo-  msgatamania."  be  raid.  "He 

/^■■■  Scottish  National  trick  be  considers  devolution  didn’t  even  say  the  Queen  in 
Part?  this  is  al*  to  be,  were  as  nothing,  to  their  Parifemeptr 
M ready’  the  perfect  effect,  beside  Tony  Blair's  BUr  had  ^nt^^ 


classes,”  Salmond  said.  “It’s  an 
obsession  of  all  classes.” 

So  why,  I asked,  did  it  so 
seldom  come  up  on  the  door- 
steps of  Bannockburn  or  Lin- 


very  little.  The  comparison  we  Salmond.  “If  the  essence  of 
make  is  how  little  we  have  your  argument  is  that  you’re 
achieved  with  so  much."  Ire-  going  to  get  the  Scots  do  their 
iand’s  national  identity,  he  own  thing,  isn’t  it  a bit  daft  to 
also  finds  a way  of  saying,  has  come  up  and  do  it  for  them? 


been  enhanced  by  Europe. 
This  brings  us  back  to 


And  doubly  daft  to  came  and 
do  it  badly?”  But  perhaps  the 


Middle  England,  the  place  point  was  precisely  that  Blair 
that’s  supposed  to  be  expert-  does  not  want  foe  Scots  to  do 
enclng  the  moftw  of  all  idea-  anything  outwith  the  British 


lithgow,  where  I’d  been  tity  crises  at  the  hands  cf  veto. 


around?  Because,  it  seems,  ft  is  European  and 
taken  for  granted.  with  the  con 

“The  constitutional  issue  Middle  BngHisl 
overrides  every  other  issue  in  secret  allies  in 
Scotland.”  he  replied.  “It’s  foe  plain  people  of 
very  heart  and  stuff  of  politics,  at  all  hostile  to 
ft  overhangs  everything  else,  tions.  John  Ms 
i and  everybody  understands  wrong  to  beliei 
that  We  don’t  just  want  an  in-  well  of  arrti-Sa 
dependent  parliament  for. foe  that  can  be  ta 
sake  of  it,  but  because  we  else  Middle  Er 
think  it  would  do  things  better.  Tm  sure  it  win 
And  not  just  the  bread-and-but-  tish  question.” 

ter  stuff  like  education  and  

health,  but  also  stuff  that  mat-  h F.THERI 
ters  tike  the  relationship  with  H were  to  i 
Europe,  like  cur  position  in  H has  no  e 
the  world,  the  way  we  organise  ■ doing,  an 
our  society,  whether  we  are  Hi  jority  ol 
citizens  or  subjects,  and  so  on.  vote,  he  thin] 


European  and  other  tamperars 
with  the  constitution.  The 
Middle  English,  he  thinks,  are 
secret  allies  in  his  cause.  “The 


Salmond  has  raised  a lot  of 
harifloft  by  drawing  a contrast 
between  Blair  and  his  prede- 
cessor, John  Smith,  who  he  Is 


plain  people  of  England  are  not  sure  would  never  have  counte- 


at  all  hostile  to  Scottish  aspira- 
tions. John  Major’s  absolutely 
wrong  to  believe  there’s  a deep 
well  of  anti-Scottish  sentiment 


nanced  the  referendum.  “With 
John  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent,” be  told  me.  “But  then 
John  believed  to  devolution.” 


that  can  be  tapped  Whatever  Plainly,  among  his  other  wiles 
else  Middle  England  votes  on,  and  sophistries,  he’s  making  a 
Fm  sure  ft  win  not  be  the  Scot-  pitch  for  the  Smith  tnheri- 
tish  question.”  tance,  on  grounds  cf  what  can 

only  be  termed  racial  disalml- 

IF,  THEREFORE,  the  SNP  nation:  two  genuine  Scots, 
were  to  achieve  what  it  each  committed  to  Scotland, 
has  no  early  chance  cf  bring  Jointly  betrayed  by  this 
doing,  and  secure  a ma-  devious,  uncomprehending 
jority  of  the  Scottish  Englishman.  It’s  a picture  the 
vote,  he  thinks  foe  English  Smith  family,  not  to  mention  1 


Alex  Salmond. 
leader  of  the 
/■■■.Scottish  National 
/■^^ Party,  this  is  al- 
:■  ready  the  perfect 
/election.  He  launches  his 
i manifesto  today,  hut  the  task 
- is  almost  superfluous.  The  ; 
1 work  was  dene  for  him  on  Fri- 1 
' day  by  the  leader  of  his  party’s 
most  detested  rival  It  was  j 
chastening,  but. wonderful. 


Years  of  trvtaE  to  explain  to  was  deliriously  shocked.  “It's  All  that  is  bound  up  by  our  would  be  happy  to  Jet  Scotland  foe  Blair  machine,  fiercely 

foe  Scottish  people  foecon-  megalomania,”  he  said.  “He  support  for  an  independent  go,  like  any  other  crionM  sa-  resorts.  


to  be,  were  as  nothing,  to  their  Parijamentr* 

effect,  beside  Tony  Blair’s  Blair  had  spoken  thus.  Sat 


didn’t  eves  say  the  Queen  in  parliament” 

Pariiamentr  Public  support  for  this  has 


parliament”  trapy.  and  he  cites  a Major 

Public  support  for  this  has  speech,  as  well  as  Margaret 
grown  since  foe  SNIP'S  earlier  Thatcher’s  memoirs,  in  explic- 


The  sophist,  however.  Is 
having  a good  time.  For 
£500,000,  he  may  get  25  per  cent 


Snrale  Skating  of  his  pro-  mood  was  sure,  to  reassure  heyday  in  the  1970s.  It’s  foe  it  support  for  tins  theory  of  foe  of  foe  vote,  as  agamst  the  one 
farifampnf  to  Middle  England  that  Scofland  force  against  which  the  mandate.  Independence,  he  per  cent  likely  to  reward 
w^w>t^S^to  race  away  Labour  commitment  was  says,  is  simple,  compared  with  Jm^CSoIcbm^foranout- 
an  sngitsn  pansn  w u< „1.Sj *Kn  ma  «iat  Mr  devolution.  “Devolution  lay  cf  wo  min  inn  Thus  is  mea- 


anEnglish parishocxmcfl.  was  not  going  to  race  away  Labour  commitment  was 
“ffrrt  of  foe  mouth  of  King  with  powers  and  presumptions  made,  and  the  one  that  Mr 
Blair have  come  foe  wordsTve  of  which  foe  English  would  be  Biair’sapparefo  backslirting 


been  tryineto  get  into  foe  Scot-  jealous.  He  was  playing,  as  Is 
tish  consetousness  for  some  indeed  obvious,  to  two  gafter- 


jAajous.  Hp  was  playing,  as  Ls  runs  serious  risk  of  strength-  British  state.  It  transforms  the 
indeed  obvious,  to  two  gatier-  George  Robertson,  the  nature  cf  the  stale.  Therefore 

log  and  had  TP«fc»  the  mistake  shadow  Scottish  secretary,  ft  affects  England,  therefore 


touches  the  fabric  of  foe  whole  sured  the  discrepancy  of  con- 
Britiyh  state.  It  transforms  the  vfetion  about  what  is  and  is 


XwLRidMa^-time.”  he  purred  ies,  and  had  made  the  mistake  shadow  Scottish  secretary, 
tanSto  Omemvi at foe w2E  of  choosing  foe  Scotsman  who  has  put  up  with  several 
Sd^He's^^ousman.”  newspaper  to  say  something  to  hm^iatimis  at  foe  hands  of 
nniv  h^SSr  blown  the  the  English.  But  Salmond.  as  Mr  Blair  m the  het  year,  was 
J?^?^J?llSrhetoten3s  vreshaf^  thinks  both  Blair  more  gaWWy  frantic  than 

aSijSnMaJarhavesrithe  Pve  ever  heardhta^  t^gto 

Si  ttefrufowifo  awSdar-  Biglish  wrong,  just  as  many  cf  ■tow  numerous  Scottish 
SSS5  TOtowe  got  the  Scots  wrong.  radio  .stetions  foe  m®ortance 

L-ffiaa  substance:  the  Scots  ewe  about  the  of  parish  councils. 

mSSSy  constitutional  question  far  His  anxiety  makes  sense. 
SSwSSrVrMTal  more  than  the  English.  In  the  Suwort  for  independence  is ino 

r^s  with  iwasrn  thefoesis  that  higher,  but  is  mix*  steadier, 

dising  menace.  He  wiraroy  ^ ^ rhatterers.  Visitins  years  cf  national  argument, 
didn^meanitqfote^foaL  m**  o^^ed.  wife  IB  yeararfT^y 


lire  cf  the  state  Therefore  not  a matter  cf  national  Iden- 
gffiaefet  Rngianri,  therefore  tity.  Salmond  is  also  caught  in 
upsetting,  independence,  a dialectical  pincer  which  he 


it’s  upsetting.  Tnriopwittennp,  a dialectical  pincer  which  he 
(xi  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  de-  can  only  enjoy.  “The  Labour 
term  ined  by  the  Scots,  and  I Party  says  that  if  there's  no 
don't  think  any  serious  devolution,  there’ll  be  indepen- 
EngliHh  politician  j$  going  to  dence.  The  Tories  say  that  if 


get  in  the  way  cf  it” 

Before  this  . snbllme  opti- 
mism can  be  put  to  the  test 
however,  there's  foe  Labour  al- 
ternative to  be  dealt  with.  Sal- 


there  is  devolution,  there'll  be 

independence." 

*Tm  having  difficulty  choos- 
ing between  these  arguments, 
and  of  course  they  think  it'll 


mpnd  has  been  evasive  an  the  happen  in  different  ways.”  he 
most  awkward  point  which  is  says.  "But  we  have  an  unpreo- 
what  the  SNP  will  do  if  edented  situation.  Our  major 
Labour,  as  pledged,  runs  a pre-  opponents  no  longer  seem  to 


grandmother’,  of  heroic  mem-  rare  « 
gyT^nnnd  offered  his  own 

exultant  paraphrases:  “Sever-  seimisatthu^topolttl  • 
me."  “I  am  constitution  is-no 

°teesaian  ^ ^ 


rare  re-discovris  a more  nnaeiy.onewayormeo^ 

an  Sayed  ^Sed,  finm^  per  foe  SNP  campaign  for  or  This  Is  the  first  of  a series  of 
Shi  1979  to  around  30  per  against?  It- could  be  sharply  interviews  with  party  leaders 


You  wouldn’t 
hold  the  Grand 
National  anywhere 
but  Aintree. 

For  top  thorou^ibreds,  nowhere’s  quite 
like  Aintree.  And  for  front  runners  in  ail  lines 
of  business,  nowhere  is  quite  like  the 
International  Convention  Centre,  Birmingham. 

Here’s  a tip.  It’s  the  modern  facilities, 
outstanding  quality  of  service,  value  for  money 
and  ease  of  access  that  makes  the  ICC  the 
favourite  every  time. 

So  for  your  next  conference,  meeting  or 
convention,  bade  the  winner. 


Call  0121  200.2000  for  more  *2™™“*- 


details  today 


The  IHtfanate  Convention  Centre 


Internationa!  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  81  2EA 
wwrw.necgroup.co.uk 


.-*nt  : : ^ 


10  OBITUARIES 


Allen  Ginsberg 


The  Guardian  Monday  April  7 1997 


Beat  of  the  time 


OR  a time  Allen 
Ginsberg,  who  has 
died  aged  70,  was 
the  most  influential 


living  poet  in  the 
iplring  diverse  older 


world,  inspiring  diverse  older 
or  superior  poets,  such  as  Rob; 
ert  Lowell,  Stephen  Spender 
and  John  Berryman  to  change 
the  style  of  a lifetime.  They  all 
attempted  to  write  poetry  to 
be  read  aloud. 

His  influence  on  younger 

poets  was  even  greater,  and 
the  opening  Lines  of  Howl 
(1955),  are  as  famous  as  any 
lines  of  poetry: 

I  saw  the  best  minds  of  my 
generation  destroyed  by 
madness,  starving  hysterical 
naked. 

dragging  themselves 
through  the  negro  streets  at 
dawn  looking  for  an  angry 
fix. 

angelheaded  hipsters 
burning  for  the  ancient 
heavenly  connection  to  the 
starry  dynamo. . . 

He  had  a tribe  of  imitators 
but  Ginsberg  himself  never 
was  able  to  reach  the  heights 
of  Howl  again,  and  anyway 
said  he  was  not  being  original 
in  that  poem  but  simply  imi- 
tating Jack  Kerouac.  In  the 
1950s,  be  fathered,  along  with 
Kerouac  and  William  S Bur- 
roughs, the  cult  of  the  beatnik. 
Beat  was  originally  intended 
to  be  short  for  ‘'beatitude”  but 
It  took  on  the  Russian  ending 
after  the  launch  of  Sputnik, 
the  first  space  satellite.  It  was 
anyway  invented  not  by  Gins- 
berg but  by  a New  York  Times 
headline  writer  who  called 
them  the  Beat  Generation, 
meaning  ‘'deadbeat”. 

In  tbe  1960s.  the  beats 
turned  into  the  hippies.  Ker- 
ouac. who  died  in  1969,  had 
shied  away  from  this  culture, 
as  did  Burroughs:  but  Gins- 
berg eagerly  embraced  it  He 
steeped  himself  in  eastern 
mysticism  and  became  a guru 
of  the  new  youth  culture,  read- 
ing his  poems  on  stage  along- 
side Bob  Dylan.  With  his  big 
beard  and  oriental  robes  be 
looked  like  a 1960s  rock  per- 
former. Everywhere,  he  was 
given  star  treatment 
But  be  often  fell  foul  of  the 
law.  In  the  US  and  abroad,  la 
1966,  he  was  invited  by  Fidel 
Castro  to  Cuba,  but  was  ex- 
pelled under  armed  guard  be- 
cause of  his  homosexuality, 
which  was  considered 
"counter-revolutionary".  In 
Prague  that  year,  he  was 
elected  King  of  the  May  by 
students  and  was  carried 
through  the  streets  before  a 
crowd  of  100.000,  only  to  be 
beaten  up  later  by  secret 
policemen  and  expelled  from 


Czechoslovakia.  Twenty-five 
years  later  be  returned  to 
Prague  — and  President  Va- 1 

clav  Havel  gave  him  the  May 

King  crown  again.  Being  ex- 
pelled from  Communist 
countries  made  no  impression  I 
on  the  FBI,  which  claimed  I 
that  this  showed  him  to  be  a 
troublemaker.  He  campaigned 
against  the  Vietnam  war  and  i 
nuclear  weapons,  and  for  the  j 
legalisation  of  all  drugs.  With  1 

such  a busy  political  schedule, 
his  poetry  suffered. 

Ginsberg  was  born  in  New- 1 
ark  and  grew  up  in  Paterson,  i 
New  Jersey.  Bis  father.  Lcuis  1 
Ginsberg,  was  a school 
teacher  and  poet,  who  moved 
in  Greenwich  Village  circles 
after  tbe  first  world  war,  be 
was  a friend  of  ee  Cummings, 1 
and  better  known,  for  a time, 
than  fellow-Paterson  resident 
wmiam  Carlos  Williams,  the 
famous  advocate  of  free  verse.  I 
Very  early  on,  Ginsberg  fell 
under  the  spell  of  Carlos  Wil- 
liams. much  to  his  father’s 
displeasure,  l/mis  Ginsberg, 
who  strove  for  the  traditional 
lyric  line,  thought  his  son  only  1 
wrote  poetry  to  keep  up  with 
his  older  brother,  whose  poet- 
ry had  been  published. 

Young  Ginsberg’s  home  life 
was  unhappy,  sometimes  1 
amazingly  so.  and  filled  with 
horrendous  scenes.  His 
mother,  Naomi,  a “fierce  com- 
munist and  militant  nudist”, 
was  mad.  In  later  life,  though, 
he  honoured  her  memory  wife 
Kaddish  For  Naomi  Ginsberg 
(1834-1356),  a poem  many  con- 
sider  tbe  equal  of  HowL 

After  attainting  Mon  trial  r 

State  College.  Ginsberg  ob- 
tained a soholm-shlp  which 
took  him  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  It  was  the 
first  great  turning  point  He 
met  Kerouac  and  Burroughs. 
Kerouac  had  gone  to  Colom- 
bia on  a football  scholarship 
but  broke  his  leg  so  badly  that 
he  could  no  longer  play.  Bur- 
roughs. a member  of  the 
wealthy  adding-nmehlnp  fern- 
fly,  was  older.  The  three  were  i 
eager  to  develop  American  I 
writing  not  in  all-pervasive 
Hemingway  style  but  along 
the  lines  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Herman  Melville  and  Thomas 
Wolfe,  the  author  of  Look 1 
Homeward  Angel,  who  died  in 
1938.  Ginsberg  was  also  Influ- 
enced by  william  Blake. 

He  was  encouraged  by  the 
influential  American  critics 
Lionel  and  Diana  Trilling, 
who  were  then  teaching  at 
Columbia.  But  the  Trillings 
were  unable  to  keep  him  from 
being  expelled  when  Kerouac 
was  discovered  in  his  room 
and  the  Dean  thought  it  a 


homosexual  relationship.  (The 
actual  homosexual  relation- 
ship was  with  Burroughs.) 

Ginsberg’s  fame  came  about 
almost  accidentally.  He  was 
visiting  San  Francisco  in  1955 
and  was  asked  to  give  a read- 
ing at  Kenneth  Rexroth's  Six 
Gallery.  He  read  the  unpub- 
lished HowL  It  was  not  a suc- 
cess. Kerouac,  drunk,  was  In 
the  front  row,  shouting  "GoT 
at  the  end  of  every  line.  But 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti,  the 
poet  who  ran  San  Francisco’s 
City  Lights  Bookshop,  was  In 
the  audience  and  decided  to 
publish  Hoist  This  was  no 
guarantee  of  success;  and 
Ginsberg  had  little  hope.  He 
Joined  the  merchant  navy  and 
sailed  far  the  Arctic  Circle. 

No  one  could  have  expected 
tbe  reception  Howl  received 
when  it  came  out  in  1956,  with 
its  long,  crazy  dedication  in 
which  Ginsberg  mentioned  all 
his  friends  and  their  unpub- 
lished books,  including  11 
works  by  Kerouac.  America 
was  then  in  the  deeply  conser- 
vative sleep  of  the  Eisenhower 
years  and  the  anarchic  Howl 
gave  journalists  something 
unbaring  to  write  about 


THE  New  York  Times 
ran  a long  and  seri- 
ous review  under 
the  headline  “West 
Coast  Rhythms". 
The  San  Francisco  police  ar- 
rested fim  book;  it  was  found 
not  guilty  at  the  trial.  Gins- 
berg got  his  photo  in  Life 
magazine,  perhaps  the 
ultimate  tribute,  the  New 
Yorker  did  a parody: 

I saw  the  best  minds  of  my 
generation 

Raiding  their  poems  to 
Vassar  girls 
Being  interviewed  by 
Mademoiselle.  Having  their 
publicity  handled  by 
professionals... 

That  was  unfair.  Ginsberg 
was  not  seeking  publicity.  He 
went  to  North  Africa  with 
Burroughs,  and  then,  at  the 
height  of  his  new  fame,  lived 
quietly  in  Paris  for  a year  and 
a half.  Ginsberg’s  imitators 
back  in  America  cashed  in  on 
his  City  Lights  fame. 

He  was  always  an  enthusi- 
astic traveller.  Although  short 
and  never  robust,  he  went 
alone  into  the  Central  Ameri- 
can jungle  and  lived  with  a 
primitive  Indian  tribe,  look- 
ing for  new  mtod-agcpanrilTig 
drugs.  He  also  lived  among  the 
poorest  in  remote  parts  of  In- 
dia. studying  mysticism.  In 
middle  age,  he  could  be  bor- 
ing. playing  his  finger  cym- 
bals and  endlessly  chanting 
the  Hare  Krishna  mantra,  but 


even  then,  he  had  his  mo- 
ments. At  the  Democratic 
Party  convention  riots  hi  Chi- 
cago In  1968,  he  had  calmed 
Mayor  Daley’s  energetic 
police  by  chanting  “Om,  Om, 
cm”  at  them  — at  least  he 
stopped  them  for  a while.  He 
was  Involved  in  anti-Vietnam 
war  protests*  and  was  arrested 
in  1978  for  demonstrating  out- 
side the  Rockwell  Corpora- 
tion’s nuclear  trigger  factory 
in  Colorado.  He  was  as  busy 
as  a professional  politician. 

Less  wen  known  was  the 
kind  work  he  did  for  his 
friends.  He  found  Kerouac  a 
publisher  for  On  The  Road 
and  he  edited  Burroughs’  The 
Naked  Lunch.  He  did  unpaid 
work  for  less  well  known  writ- 
ers and  for  years  supported 
poets  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
out  of  friendship.  At  the  end  of 
his  life  Kerouac  became  a 
drunkard  and  chimed  Gins- 
berg, who  still  remained  loyal 
and  continued  to  tbe  end  of 
his  life  promoting  Kerouac’s 
work,  particularly  On  The 
Road  and  Visions  q f Cody. 

He  said  Howl  was  a mere 
imitation  of  Visions  of  Cody. 
When  Ginsberg  set  up  a centre 
for  writers  in  Colorado  he 
called  it  the  Jack  Kerouac 
School  of  Disembodied  Poet- 
ics. ("Disembodied”  was  a Zen 
joke  — Kerouac  was  dead  but 
his  spirit  lived  on) 

Ginsberg  had  a long-stand- 
ing relationship  with  the  poet 
Peter  Orlovsky,  an  athletic  fig- 
ure whose  street-corner  hu- 
mour complimented  Gins- 
berg’s mysticism.  But 
Orlovsky  left  him,  saying  be 
wanted  to  fattier  a child.  It 
was  a great  and  unexpected 
Wow.  His  other  relationship 
that  went  public  was  with 
Neal  Cassady,  made  famous  i 
by  Kerouac  in  On  The  Road 
and  rediscovered  later  by  Tom 
Wolfe. 

Ginsberg,  because  of  his 
generosity,  was  neve:  well-off 
until  the  end.  He  was  given  a 
professorship  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege and  maria  a member  of 
the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  but  he  lived 
in  a walk-Up  flat  in  the  East 
Village.  Visitors  bad  to  shoot 
up  to  his  window,  then  he 
threw  down  the  front  door 
keys.  He  was  a phenomenon, 1 
in  the  colourful  American  tra- 
dition of  Whitman;  and  al- 
though he  was  a true  original, 
be  managpd  to  create  a style 
so  much  imitated  that  it  be- 
came a clicbfe. 


Stanley  Reynolds 


Alien  Ginsberg,  poet  bom  June  Ginsberg. . . as  well-known  and  welcome  everywhere  in  the  1960s  as  any  of  the  music 
3. 1926;  died  April  5. 1997  business  stars  with  whom  he  often  shared  performing  platforms  photograph- nhlubbert 


‘America  I’ve  given  you  all  and  now  I’m  nothing’ 


ALLEN  Ginsberg  has 
opened  up  and  sus- 
tained the  confluence 
of  transatlantic  nota- 
tions. protests,  prophecies, 
heterodox  musics  and  min- 
strelsy streaming  between 
writers,  readers,  performers 
and  auditors  throughout  the 
last  four  decades. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  he  aban- 
doned closed  forms  and  began 
writing,  declaiming  and  pub- 
lishing visionary  poems  com- 
posed in  deep  breath-units. 
Hotel  & Other  Poems  grabbed 
most  of  what  then  passed  for 
English  verse  by  the  stiff  of 
its  collar,  pulled  off  all  its 
clothes  and  brought  the  sul- 
len art  to  communicative  pub- 
lic life  again. 

In  constant  league  with  his 
buddies  Kerouac.  Burroughs, 
Corso,  Baraka.  Ferlinghetti  et 

al.  Ginsberg  became  the  cen- 
tral spokesman  for  those  dis- 
enchanted and  excluded  by 
the  rigidly  Waspy  conformi- 
ties and  repressions  imposed 
by  the  Elsenhownr-McCarthy 
administrations. 

in  the  words  of  Howl,  the 
beats  ". . .rose  reincarnate  in  ! 
the  ghostly  clothes  of  jazz  in 
the  goldbom  shadow  of  the 
band  and  blew  the  suffering 
of  America's  naked  mind  for 
love  into  an  eli  eli  lama  lama 


sabachthani  saxophone  cry.” 

Ginsberg’s  biographer 
Barry  Miles  holds  that  “he 
single-handedly  wtlled  the 
beat  generation  into  being”. 
He,  and  it,  certainly  spawned 
a new  spirit  that  galvanised 
supra-national  amity  among 
blacks,  greens,  women,  draft- 
dodgers.  anti-war  and  anti- 
censorship  workers,  gay  and 
lesbian  libbers,  and  users  of 
unapproved  drugs. 

Ginsberg  inspired  countless 
disciples.  Bob  Dylan  has  said 
it  helped  him  to  reclaim  folk- 
song from  the  shadows  and 
shout  lines  like  “to  live  out- 
side the  law,  you  must  be 
honest”.  Without  Ginsberg, 
even  such  writers  as  Philip 
Larkin,  who  disparaged  him. 
would  never  have  gone  be- 
yond what  Christopher  Logue 
called  “genteel  bellyaching" 
to  allow  themselves  the  liber- 
ation of  ungenteel  bellyach- 
ing ("They  fuck  you  up,  your 
mum  and  dad"  etc). 

I corresponded  with  Allen 
after  starting  New  Departures 
in  1959  and  published  his 
poems,  but  we  only  met  in  the 
summer  of  1965.  His  energy, 
warmth  and  humour  were  at 
once  challenging  and  infec- 
tious. A number  of  smaller 
readings  culminated  in  the 
First  International  Poetry  In- 


carnation which  filled  Albert 
Hall  to  overflowing  that  June 
for  four  hours  of  poems  by  17 
writers  from  nine  countries, 
an  event  Philip  French  called 
"My  St  Crispin’s  Day/Agin- 
court  moment  of  the  1960s, 
the  public  occasion  of  the  past 
10  years  one  would  have  most 
regretted  missing”. 

Some  of  that  wild  night’s 
highs pots  can  be  re-experi- 
enced via  Peter  Whitehead's 
film  Wholly  Communion,  in- 
cluding the  lion's  share  of 
time  given  Allen  as  its  cli- 


max. He  was  the  soul  of  the 
occasion,  hand-pointing  with 
drunken  bear  arms  and  lol- 
lopy  legs  — now  crouched  in 
contemplation,  now  swivel- 
ling in  anguish  or  rhetoric  — 
navigating  the  reading’s 
course  in  the  mode  of  a too- 
long  exiled  biblical  prophet 
He  closed  with  a psalm  he  had 
written  specially.  Who  Be 
Kind  To  : 

Tonite  let’s  all  make  love 
in  London 

as  fit  were  2001  the  years 
of  thrilling  god  — 


And  be  kind  to  the  poor 
soul  that  cries  in 
a crack  of  the  pavement 
because  he  has  no  body  — 
Prayers  to  the  lackloves  of 
Capitols  & Congresses 
who  make  sadistic  noises 
on  the  radio  — 

Statue  destroyers  A 
tank  captains,  unhappy 
murderers  in  Mekong  & 
Stanleyville, 

That  a new  kind  of  man 
has  come  to  his  bliss 
to  end  the  cold  war  he  has 
borne 


‘Poetry  is  not  an  expression  of 
the  party  line.  It’s  that  time  of 
night,  lying  in  bed,  thinking  what 
you  really  think,  making  the 
private  world  public,  that’s  what 
the  poet  does . . . Poets  should 
stay  out  of  politics  or  become 
monsters  — I have  become 
monsterous  with  politics’ 

Allen  Ginsberg 


against  his  own  kind  flesh 
since  die  days  qf  the  snake. 
When  Penguin  published 
my  anthology  Children  of  Al- 
bion: Poetry  of  the  Under- 
ground in  Britain  in  1969,  I 
dedicated  it  to  Allen.  Many  of 
its  64  contributors  were  close 
allies,  including  Lee  Har- 
wood, Adrian  Mitchell,  Tom 
Pickard,  Alex  Trocchi  — and 
the  tones,  content  and  com- 
munity tbe  poems  repre- 
sented were,  and  remain,  a 
part  and  parcel  of  his. 

Unlike  a lot  of  artists  who 
get  famous,  Ginsberg  kept  de- 
veloping and  changing.  In 
1982,  he  wrote  Maturity: 

Young  I drank  beer  and 
vomited  green  bile 
Older  drank  wine  vomited 
blood  red 
Now  I vomit  air. 

He  moved  from  passionate 
rebel  to  conscientious 
teacher.  But  he  had  no  illu- 
sions about  being  a saint.  Tbe 
last  time  1 saw  him.  In 
autumn  1995  over  breakfast  in 
his  hotel  room  at  the  end  of  a 
week  of  unflagging  euphoric 
performances,  interviews  and 
broadcasts,  he  tucked  lustily 
into  all  the  junk  foods  his 
doctors  had  forbidden. 

He  was  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement for  Buddhism.  When 
his  terminal  cancer  was  diag- 


nosed, he  chose  to  leave  the 
hospice  for  a new  left  he  had 
recently  had  made  up  with 
highly  personal  ■ mod  cons, 
called  his  best  friends  In.  and 
worked  on  at  writing  and 
communicating  as  serenely 
as  ever.  "I’m  dying  in 
heaven,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said. . 

The  first  of  Ginsberg's  stc 
1992  variations  After  Lalon  is 
one  of  100  poems  he  wrote 
touching  on  death  that  would 
serve  as  apt  epitaph,  taking 
his  characteristically  comic 
realism  with  him,  and  us, 
through  that  doon 

It's  true  I got  caught  in  die 
world 

When  I was  young  Blake 
tipped  me  off 

Other  teachers  followed: 

Better  prepare  for  Death 

Don't  get  entangled  with 
possessions 

That  was  When  I was 
young.  I was  warned 

Now  Tm  a Senior  Citizen 
and  stuck  with  a million 
books  a million  thoughts  a 
million  dollars  a million 
loves 

How'U  I ever  leave  my 
body ? 

AUen  Ginsberg  says.  Tm 
really  up  shits  creek. 


Michael  Horovftc 


Jackdaw 


trast  with  one  solitary  prop- 
erty page  in  the  first  issue  in 
1897  could  not  have  been 
greater. 

It  is  no  secret  that  most 
people  look  at  Country  Life’s 
property  advertisements  be- 
fore they  look  at  anyth  ing 
else,  indulging  in  what  might 
be  described  as  a kind  of  soft 
porn  avarice. 

Roy  Strong  celebrates  the  cen- 
tenary of  Country  Life. 


the  Toriesout  like  any  sane 
person." 

Cartoonist  Lucy  Sweet,  when 
asked  by  Red  Pepper  if  It  mat- 
ters who  wins  the  election. 


An  open  letter 


Res.  desires  Colour  me  X 


THE  property  pages  of 
Country  Life  are  a great  ba- 
rometer of  Brito  in ’s  eco- 
nomic health.  My  book- 
shelves house  a run  of  the 
magazine  from  the  1950s  on- 
wards, and  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
reach  for  those  from  the  fate 
1980s,  as  each  issue 
resembles  a small  telephone 
directory. 

That  was  the  apogee  of  the 
property  boom,  reflective  or 
an  era  when  the  top  rate  of 
tax  became  40  per  cent  less 
than  half  the  punitive  rate  of 
the  previous  decade.  By  then 
the  magazine  had  gone  over 
to  colour  and  houses  took  on  a 
new  detectability.  The  con- 


"THERE  are  two  main  politi- 
cal parties,  the  red  one  and 
the  blue  one.  The  blue  one  is 
the  worst,  because  it  tries  to 
make  me  work  in  a chip  shop 
for  eight  pence  an  hour,  taxes 
my  fags,  abolishes  file  arts 
and  systematically  kills 
single  mothers,  miners  and 
old  people. 

The  red  one . . . well,  they’ll 
most  probably  do  the  same. 
No  matter  what  Labour  does 
they'll  never  undo  the  dam- 
age. And  our  Tony’s  a Chris- 
tian. a moralist  and  a philis- 
tine. a bit  like  John  Major,  so 
he’ll  probably  end  up  turning 
art  galleries  into  netball 
courts.  But  then  again.  1 want 


FROM  the  very  first  or 
second  day.  they  told  me  that 
I had  been  proclaimed  “dis- 
appeared”: ‘It  has  been  offi- 
cially announced  that  you 
have  left  Iran,  and  your  entry 
into  Germany  has  been  docu- 
mented at  Hamburg  airport 
You  will  remain  in  solitary 
confinement  for  a while. 

After  the  interrogations,  in- 
terviews, and  other  inquiries, 
we  will  kill  you  and  bui?  you 
secretly — or  we  will  dump 
your  body  in  Germany." 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
they  played  me  a recorded 
telephone  conversation  be- 
tween my  brother  Esmail  and 
my  wife  Farideh  in  which  Es- 
mail was  telling  Farideh  that 
Mehrabad  airport  had  offi- 
cially declared  I bad  departed 
from  Iran.  They  made  me 
bear  It  so  I would  know  they 
were  serious. 

The  pressure  began  to  in- 
tensify. No  one  can  under- 


stand my  emotional  and  psy- 
chological state — I was  con- 
demned to  death.  I had  disap- 
peared without  a trace. 

My  situation  was  different 
from  that  of  other  prisoners, 
even  the  ones  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  die.  A prisoner, 
even  on  death  row.  can  hope 
for  amnesty,  can  write  a letter 
or  draft  a wilL  A regular  pris- 
oner can  entertain  hopes  of 
being  relieved  from,  solitary 
confinement;  but  for  me,  im- 
minent death  was  certain. 

I was  formally  declared  to 
have  left  the  country.  Tor 
ture.  pain — it  felt  as  if  I was 
buried  alive.  The  physical 
and  psychological  pressure 
crushed  me,  destroyed  me.  ' 
Froma  letter  by  Iranian  writer 
FarajSarkuhi.  published  tn 
the  New  York  Review  of 
Books.  Under  interrogation, 
he  "confessed"  he  had  been  spy- 
ing for  France  and  Germany 
and  he  was  also  forced  to  Impli- 
cate his  fellow  writers. 


Mini  Money 


NEXT  time  you’re  in  a Rus- 
sian bank  take  a close  look 
around:  How  thick  is  the 
front  metal  door?  How  many 


Kalashnikovs  are  guards  tot- 
ing in  the  lobby?  How  short 
are  the  tellers’  skirts? 

These  are  some  of  the 
things  the  professional  bank 
credit  analysts  at  Thomson 
BankWatch  look  for  in  order 
to  determine  the  quality  of 
Russian  banks.  Thomson  put 
together  a criminality  index 
using  these  measures  as  part 
of  a presentation  on  Russian 
banking  ala  recent  inves- 
tors’ conference  in  New  York 
city. 

“Russian  banks  are  being 
taken  under  control  by  crim- 
inal gangs  and  syndicates," 
explains  Ramin  Habibi,  pres- 
ident and  managing  analyst 
of  Thomson's  Cyprus  office 
and  one  of  the  conference  at- 
tendees. Thomson’s  service 
Lets  clients  know  whether  a 
particular  bank  Is  extremely 
criminal,  somewhat  crimi- 
nal. slightly  criminal,  or  not 
very  criminal  at  all. 

The  index  is  anecdotal  and 
not  very  scientific — and 
only  partly  tongue-in-cheek. 
It  was  not,  says  Habibi, 
"meant  to  be  sexist  It  was  to 
highlight  the  main  issue — 
the  prudent  banks  that  we 
have  a high  regard  for  don't 


need  this  kind  of  thing.” 

Habibi  says  the  idea  for  tbe 
index  came  about  in  the 
course  of  calling  on  Russia’s 
more  unsavoury  thrifts.  "We 
felt  a little  uneasy  about 
those  that  had  thick  doors, 
lots  of  machine  guns,  and 
where  tbe  average  skirt 
length  was . . he  says  with 
a shrug,  “well..." 

One  bank  manager  told 
Habibi  that  an  instruction 
had  gone  out  to  female  em- 


ployees that  skirts  worn  to 
work  should  be  of  "appropri- 
ate length." 

Fortune  magazine. 


Letters 


■William  Clarance.  former 
chief  of  Mission'.  Human 
Rights  Field  Operation  in 
Rwanda,  writes:  Chris 
MM?real  does  not  do  justice  to 
AlphonseMarieNkubito  (obit- 
uary, February  25),  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  during  fee  first 
broadly-based . government  of 
national  unity  that  took  office 
foDowing  fee  1994  genocide. 

To  say  that  he  "lacked  the 
imagination  to  find  ways 
round  the  huge  obstacles"  is 
both  a superficial  , comment 
on  the  dren  instances  and  ah 
unjust  judgment  on  his  rela- 
tion to  them.  The  reality  was 
that,  despite  his  office,,  he'had 
he  political  power.  ?Th3si was 
well  illustrated  on  a' visit  we 
made  together  to  Cyangngu, 
on  the  border  wife- Zaire  in 
February  1995.  Cyanguguiwas 
one  of  fee  very  .few  centres 
where  there  were  some  Judi- 
cial officials  In  place  (albeit 
hardly  functioning);  howrver, 
fee  Minister  of  Jnstice-.  was 
evidently  neither  informed 
nor  in  touch  with  the  skua- 


ion  there.  Indeed  fee  visit 
n«d  only  been  made  possible 
by.  my  requisitioning  a 
helicopter. 

\ Nkobtto  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  those  Rwan- 
dans who,  regardless  of  thtir 
ethnic  origin,  courageously 
chose  to  define  themselves  po- 
litically In  terms  of  humtn 
rights,  a contribution  that  fir 
outweighed  his  limitations.'. 


David  Cohen  writes : The  fix? 
words  of  Alexander  Saflorn 
{obituary,  March  21)  when  he, 
hired  me  as  a young  writen 
and  director  were  “forget 
your  economic  problems”.  He  .. 
Wanted  me  to  help  his  wife  a 
rework  a play.  Where  Is  Parsl-  ■ 
fid, . that  she . bad  written.  . 
Whan  I met  them  In  Paris,  be  - 
pressed  some  money  in  my  , 
hand  and  said  it  wasn't  nice  . 
to  be  broke  In  a strange  city. 
Parsifal  never  happened  but 
SaTUnri  gave  me  a chance  to 
direct  Quetzalcoatl  God  of 
The  Plumed  Serpent  at  fee 
Roundhouse,  in  London’s 
Chalk  Farm  in  1972  and  was 
often  very  supportive. 

; It  wasn't  easy  for  him.  His 
wife  sacked  me  once,  sacked 
the  leading  -lady  and  he  then 
re-hired  us.  She  then  stormed 
on  to  the  stage  in  fee  final  act 
because  she  wanted  the  finale 
to  be  more  like  a Mexican 
fiesta.  He  had  a generous  side  . 
as  well  — at  least  before 
Superman. 


Birthdays 


Fredda  Brilliant,  sculptor. 
86;  JeanColnnna.  fashion  de- 
signer, 42;  Francis  Ford  Cop- 
pola, film  director,  screen- 
writer, 58;  Gerry  Cottle, 
r circus  proprietor,  51;  Luca 
Cumani.  racehorse  trainer, 
48;  Prof  Sir  Graeme  Davies, 
metallurgist,  principal,  Glas- 
gow University.  60:  Prof  Don- 
ald Denman,  land  economist 
86;  Peter  Flock,  puppet- 
maker  and  satirist,  56;  Sir 
David  Frost,  broadcaster,  58; 
James  Garner,  actor.  69:  Sir 
Terence  Harrison,  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Rolls-Royce,  64;  Mar- 
tyn  Lewis,  television  news- 
reader, 52;  Jill  Mann. 
Professor  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  English,  Cam- 
bridge University,  54:  Cliff 
Morgan,  broadcaster  and  for- 
mer rugby  international,  67; 
Alan  J Pakula,  film  director, 
69;  Jane  Priestman,  former 
director,  architecture,  and  de- 
sign, British  Rail,  67;  Ian 
Richardson,  actor,  64;  Ravi 
Shankar,  sitar  player,  77; 
David  Williams,  chjef  con- 
stable. Surrey.  56. 


Stock  myths 


Springtime 


Heating  up ...  Red  Pepper 


1 LEGALISE  Prostitution 

2 Unilaterally  disarm 

3 Deregulate  marriage 

4 Abolish  mortgage  interest 
tax  relief 

5 Have  10  more  bank  holi- 
days ayear 

6 Send  politicians  to  college 

7 Tag  offenders  ■ 

8 Hypothecate  taxes 

9 Introduce  road  pricing  ” 

10  Eradicate  homelessness 
No,  this  is  not  an  advance' 

extract  from  the  manifesto  of 
tbe  Monster  Raving  Loony 
Party,  although  it's  not  Im- 
possible to  imagine  some 
overlap  wife  Screaming  Lord 
Sutch’s  policies. 

For  these  proposals  are 
some  of  the  green  shoots 
from  The  British  Spring,  a 
manifesto  for  toe  first  elec- 
tion of  the  newmiflermium, 
launched. this  week  by  the 
.free  radicals  at  the  think-tank 
Demos.. 

Pound  in  the  New 
Statesman. 


IT’S  always  nice  to  believe  in, 
something.  Some  people  be- 
lieve that  a cute  little  crea-  -.. 
tore  with  floppy  ears  and  a 
flofFy  tail  hoppity-hopped 
around  last  week,  hiding 
eggs  for  people  to  find  on 
Sunday. 

: Some  people  believe 
there's  an  all  powerful  per- 
son named  Alan  Greenspan, 
who  made  interest  rates  rise. 


Some  people  even  believe 
there’s  a bull  market  out 
there,  still  going  great  guns. 
'None  of  these  tmngs  is  true. 

' But  at  least  believing  in 
the  Easter  bunny  can’t  cost 
you  any  money. 

Allan  Sloan.  Wall  Street  edi- 
tor of  Newsweek  on  the  myth 
of the  mighty  Alan  Greenspan, 
the  man  behind  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  curtain. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw@guardlatoco.uk.; 
fax  0171-7134366:  write  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  119  Far- 
ringdonRoad,  London  EClR 
3ER. 
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Personal  wealth  eroded  - even  in  ‘recovery1  years 


tr- 


l??S 


is  £6,000  per  head 


Dan , 

| HE  wealth-shrinking 
effect  of  the  recession 
has  wiped  £$,000  off 
the  average  person’s 
net  frorth  during  the  past 
years,  figures,  pub- 
today  show.  From  a 
[in  1988,  wealth  per  head 
In  real  terms,  from 
to  £25.442  last  year, 
long  the  poorest  counties 
>uth  Yorkshire,  County 
_ tm  and  Mid-Glamorgan. 
I Grp  ter  London,  Surrey,  Lo- 
and  Hertfordshire  top 
f wealth  league, 
tritons  are  shown  as  thrlft- 
than  in  the  past  and  con- 
to  stash  away  money 
retirement,  with  an  ‘‘ear- 
attempt  to  accumulate 
. But,  as  the  value  of 
favlngs  plana  has  grown,  the 
recession  has  cut  an  average 
&f  nearly  £1,000  from  each 
person's  net  worth  for  every 
/year  since  the  boom. 

I These  figures,  from  inde- 
f pendent  analyst  Datamonitor, 
f come  hard  on  the  heels  of  yes- 
l terday’s  publication  of  the 
I 1997  edition  of  the  Sunday 
I Times’  top  500  “rich  list”, 
f which  detected  record  num- 
i hers  of  billionaires  multi- 
millionaires.  Those  listed,  the 
newspaper  said,  had  seen  an 


overall  23  pea:  cent  rise  in 
their  wealth  during  the  year. 

Datamonitor  said  the  col- 
lapse in  average  personal 
wealth  was  due  in  large  part 
to  the  - slump  in  the  property 
market.  Real  wealth  per  head, 
said  Datamonitor.  was  still 
below  even  the  levels  seen  in 
the  crisis  year  1992. 

On  paper,  wealth  per  head 
stands  at  £39,855,  against 
£36,751  in  1989.  But,  with  In- 
flation taken  into  account,  the 
figures  are  £25,442  and  £31,851 
respectively.  Since  1986,  the 
end  of  the  previous  recession, 
real  wealth  per  head  has 
grown  by  only  1.4  per  cenh 

Datamonitor  said:  "This 
drop  was  mostly  due  to  de- 
creases in  property  prices, 
which  have  a dramatic  effect 
on  the  value  of  net  asset 
beddings.” 

Underlining  this,  “liquid" 
assets  per  head  — casta  and 
"near  cash”,  such  as  savings 
Instruments  — have  in- 
creased in  value,  at  least 
since  1992,  even  after  infla- 
tion. On  paper,  such  assets 
per  head  have  risen  from 
£13.430  in  1992  to  £17,390  In 
1996,  up  6.7  per  cent  rise. 

But  this  was  not  enough  to 
oQfeet  the  overall  decline  in 
wealth  per  head.  Greater 
London  boasts  average 
wealth  per  head  of  £46476;  at 


the  opposite  pole  is  Mid-Gla- 
morgan with  £32,512. 

Other  high-scoring  comities 
are  Surrey  (£45,920),  Lothian 
(£45,324),  Hertfordshire 
(£44,520)  and  Oxfordshire 

(£44,060).  A±  the  bottom  of  the 

table  are  Dyfed  & Powys 
(£34,704),  South  Yorkshire 
(£84,867),  Durham  (£35.017) 
and  Gwent  (£35308). 

Datamonitor  analyst  Har- 
afra  Yogasundraxn  wW-  “It  is 
clear  that  the  recession  of  the 
early  1990s  and  the  property 
slump  have  both  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  amount 
people  are  worth,  in  real 
terms.  We  should,  however, 
see  the  trend -reversing  over 
the  next  few  years  as  the 
property  market  recovers.”  - 

Meanwhile,  even  business 
executives  are  downbeat 
regarding  their  fix- 

tures. according  to  a survey 
from  the  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment 

The  loM  said  63  per  cent  ctf 
managers  questioned  for  its 
quarterly  management  trends 
survey  were  optimistic  about 
their  companies’  prospects  — 
against  59  per  cent  three 
months  ago.  “But  59  per  cent 
do  not  believe  they  will  he 
better  off  financially  and 
nearly  a third  erf  all  managers 
say  they  are  insecure  in  their 
current  jobs." 


Schraders  board  bonanza 
heightens  bonus  doubts 


Critics  mil  seize 
on  this  executive 
honey-pot,  writes 
Lisa  Buckingham 

SCHRODERS,  the  In- 
vestment bank,  gave 
four  of  Us  directors 
seven-figure  pay  packets 
last  year,  fuelling  criticism 
that  City  salaries  and  bo- 
nuses are  running  out  of 
contrOL 

The  bank’s  annual  report 
shows  that  half  its  execu- 
tive directors  pulled  in 
remuneration  of  more  than 
£Z  million  each,  with  one, 
president  George  ‘Mallinck- 
rodt,  clocking  up  a total  of 
£3.12  mlWon. 

The  disclosure  of  the 
bank’s  boardroom  bonanza 
comes  less  than  a month 
after  it : emerged  that, 
thanks  to  soaring  profits, 
Schrodcrs  had  decided  to 
award  1,000  staff  an  aver- 
age Increase  of  £45,000  to 
their  annual  bonus. 

That  raised  the  average 
bonus  to  about  £225,000, 
adding  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's fears  that  City  deal- 
ers are.  being  tempted  to 


take  unnecessary  risks  in 
order  not  to  jeopardise  the 
bonus  honey-pot. 

Schroders’  profits  for 
1996  rose  from  £197.3  mil- 
lion to  £238.7  million,  sub- 
stantially outstripping  the 
5 per  cent  Increase  in 
boardroom  remuneration, 
which  totalled  £8  million. 
The  reward  for  the  direc- 
tors was,  however,  substan- 
tially higher  once  profits 
from  share  options  were 
taken  into  account. 

Chairman  Win  Blschoff 
received  remuneration  of 
£1.312  million,  including  a 
pensions  top-up  of 
£135,000,  but  on  top  of  that 
he  pulled  in  £1.13  million 
from  options  — slightly 
higher  than  the  profit  he 
made  on  share  options  in 
the  year  before. 

Vice-chairman  Peter 
Sedgwick  failed  to  notch  up 
any  option  profits  but  was 
given  a remuneration  pack- 
age of  £1.19  million  — 
28  per  cent  higher  than  the 
year  before. 

John  Govett,  the  group 
managing  director,  was 
paid  £1.16  million,  includ- 
ing a £494,000  long-term  bo- 
nus; he  also  received  a 
windfall  £473,000  from  his 
share  options. 


The  company  has  said  It 
is  comfortable  with  its  pay 
and  bonus  structure.  This 
involves  an  element  of  de- 
ferred gratification,  which 
Schroders  says  should  help 
eliminate  risky  behaviour. 


The  company's  executive 
bonus  scheme  operates  on  a 
three-year  basis.  Mr  Bts- 
chofF,  for  example,  was 
given  a bonus  of  £331,000 
under  the  long-term 
scheme.  Although  paid  last 
year,  it  bad  been  earned 
two  years  previously.  Thai 
left  £278,000  in  his  account, 
which  was  topped  up  with 
the  award  of  another 
£335,000  for  last  year. 

But  the  primary  incen- 
tive for  the  Schroders 
board  comes  In  the  form  of 
executive  share  options. 

Mr  MaBinckrodt  ended 
the  year  with.  480,000  op- 
tions, which  were  exercis- 
able at  an  average  price  of 
£1.33,  against  the  year-end 
price  for  Schroders*  shares 
of  £13.34,  providing  a paper 
profit  of  £5.8  million. 

Mr  Blschoff  was  awarded 
50,000  more  share  options 
in  the  bank  throughout  the 
year,  takfog  his  total  to 
200,000,  which  otters  a po- 
tential profit  of  £23  mil- 
lion. 


Demographic  time 
mb  a ‘damp  squib’ 


Ryle 


)RY  and  Labour  claims 
„ there  can  be  no 
_ are  public  spending 
uni  as  voters  accept  as  unpa- 
id tally  high  tax  burden  will 
belhallenged  next  week  in 
study  of  poverty  in 
all  Jb  forms  during  16  years 
of  imservative  rule. 

. demands  on  the  wel- 
state  will  grow,  the 
jrs  of  Britain  Divided 
3,  as  the  number  of  unc.ni* 
d people  dependent  on 
to  Jobs  increases  — the 
led  demographic  time* 

i»av<e 

Slut  John  Mills,  the  London 
hool  of  Economics-based 
frpert  to  this  field,  argues 


that  the  £30  billion  cost  of  lift- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  out  of  extreme  hard- 
ship by  realigning  benefit 
with  warnings  instead  of  price 
inflation  is  feasible. 

Politicians  have  said  this 
would  require  a I2p  Increase 
In  the  basic  rate  of  income 
tax,  but  Professor  Mills  says 
it  would  cost  £700  million  a 
year  — equivalent  to  a half- 
penny increase  — over  the 
next  50  years. 

“Looked  at  in  this  way,  the 
time  bomb’  scans  a damp 
squib,”  he  says. 

The  study,  by  the  Child 
Poverty  Action  Group,  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive 
pyjiminatkais  of  the  growth  of 
poverty  and  social  inequality 
since  1979.  It  accuses  Marga- 


ret Thatcher  and  John  Major 
of  being  jointly  responsible 
for  "the  biggest  increases  in 
poverty  and  social  exclusion 
since  the  second  world  war”, 
with  the  number  of  people  in 
poverty  tripling  since  1979  to 
14  million. 

"Rather  than  seeing  in- 
equality as  potentially  damag- 
ing to  the  social  fabric,  the 
Thatcher  governments  saw  It 
as  an  engine  of  enterprise, 
providing  incentives  for  those 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  those 
at  the  top,"  it  says. 

Tony  Blair’s  party  and  the 
liberal  Democrats  also  come 
under  fire  for  having  adopted 
in  their  manifestos  the  Tory 
rejection  of  eamlngs-llnked 
pensions  and  other  benefits  in 
Savour  of  a link  with  prices. 


Iresco  weighs  Christmas  consumption 

t . u..  I linn  am  fixnected.  I 


This  week 


Ion  King 


TPESCO,  which  said  In  Jan- 
I uary  that  it  had  enjoyed 
nn  excellent  Christinas  and 
new  year  trading  period,  is 
oxpectML  by  broker  8ZW  to 
unveil  pre-tax  profits  of 
£755  million  . tomorrow, 
against  £876  million  last  time. 
UBS  and  Kteinwort  Benson 
ait  more  pessimistic,  how- 
ever, both  going  For  £740 
mill  km. . 

Also  tomorrow,  RJB  Min- 
ing, the  company  that  now 


own 9 most  of  the  privatised 
coal  industry,  is  expected  to 
report  full-year  profits  of 
around  £185  coin  ton- 
Tarmac,  the  construction 
and  quarrying  grotto*  which 
In  January  forecast  some 
recovery  in  its  markets  this 
year,  Is  nevertheless  expected 
to  report  a sharp  reduction  in 
profits  tomorrow.  Estimates 
range  from  £4&5  million  to 

£9&5mfllioa.  . _ 

The  oil  and  feel  group  Bor- 
mah  Castrol  is  expected  to 
show  in  fiiU-year  results 
today  its  wounds  from  the 
subdued  state  of  its  European 
and  American  markets  dnr- 
<n&  took  Profits  of  £140  mQ- 


Jinn  are  expected,  against 
£253  million  in  1995. 
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Ernest  Saunders . . . fighting  back  with  libel  writ 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  REEVBJ. 


Saunders  in  new  battle 


DanAtfcfoson 


FORMER  Guinness  chief 
Ernest  Saunders  is  at 
the  centre  of  a new  legal 
battle,  less  than  six  months 
after  his  campaign  to  dear 
his  name  aided  in  partial  vic- 
tory in  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  dispute  pits  Mr 
Saunders  against  Anglo- 
American  entrepeneur  and 
former  Wells  Fargo  banker 
David  Elias.  Mr  Elias  is 
threatening  to  sue  Mr 
Saunders  for  allegedly  having 
destroyed  up  to  £1  bfllion  of 
value  In  the  Harpur-GeJco  in- 
formation systems  company 
— operator  of  the  Overdrive 


News  in  brief 


and  Dialcard  petrol-payment 
cards  — which  Mr  Elias  built 
up  from  the  early  1980s. 

Mr  Saunders  has  instructed 
his  solicitors  to  sue  Mr  Ellas 
for  libel  over  allegations  that 
the  former  Guinness  execu- 
tive chairman  damaged  Mr 
Elias's  stake  in  Harpur-Gelco. 

It  seemed  yesterday  that 
Harpur-Gelco’s  top  sharehold- 
ers, including  the  US  invest- 
ment fUnd  Jupiter,  were 
standing  behind  Mr 
Saunders,  who  chairs  a com- 
mittee of  the  firm's  senior 
managers  and  Is  reported  to 
receive  a £333,000  salary. 

The  petrol-card  operation 
has  it  roots  in  Mr  Ellas's  sug- 
gestion to  his  bosses  at  Wells 
Fargo  in  1981  that  they  help 


buy  the  Heroncard  business 
of  another  Guinness  defen- 
dant Gerald  Roason. 

Mr  Elias  brought  Mr 
Saunders  into  Harpur  in  the 
early  1990s,  but  a dispute  with 
Jupiter  in  1994  sowed,  die  seeds 
of  the  present  conflict  accord- 
ing to  weekend  press  reports. 

Allegedly,  Mr  Saunders 
made  huge  financial  provi- 
sions against  what  were  said 
to  have  been  over-optimistic 
profit  forecasts  by  Harpur. 
This  reduced  the  value  of  Mr 
Ellas's  stake  in  the  company. 

Mr  Saunders’s  lawyers,  DJ 
Freeman,  said  large  indepen- 
dent shareholders  “strongly 
denied"  any  allegation  of  im- 
proper or  incompetent  man- 
agement by  Mr  Saunders. 


Drinking  from 
the  North  Sea 

Anglian  Water  is  considering 
using  a desalination  unit  to 
combat  the  region’s  worst 
drought  in  200  years  by  con- 
verting water  from  the  North 
Sea  into  drinkable  supplies, 
low  winter  rain  fall,  has  de- 
pleted the  group’s  reservoirs 
by  up  to  50  per  cent  The 
group  plans  to  run  the  desali- 
nation unit  as  an  experiment, 
at  no  cost  to  consumers. 

Pofl  position 

Bob  Worcester,  chairman  of 
the  Mori  market  research 
group,  has  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change asking  him  to  help 
root  out  dealers  who  cash  in 
by  spreading  felse  reports  of 
poll  movements. 

In  line  for  losses 

Five  of  the  newly  privatised 
train  companies  will  make 
heavy  losses  during  their 
franchise  terms,  and  five 
others  are  likely  to  be  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty,  says  a 
report  published  today  by  the 
Save  Our  Railways  pressure 
group.  The  report’s  author  is 
Tim  Powell,  a former  trans- 
port studies  director  at  ac- 
countants Coopers  & Lybrand 
the  company  that  advised 
the  Office  of  Passenger  Rail 
Franchising  on  privatisation. 

Low-level  engineering 

Pay  deals  In  the  engineering 
industry  are  at  their  lowest 
level  for  two  years,  the  Engi- 
neering Employers''  Federa- 
tion says.  Average  settle- 
ments in  the  three  months  to 
February  were  3.08  per  cent 
above  inflation  but  the  lowest 
in  the  industry  since  Febru- 
ary 1995. 


£100m  poster 
bill  on  cards 


Billboard  owners 
face  a pasting  over 
rate  demands,  says 

Dan  Atkinson 

JLLBOARD  compa- 
nies reaping  big  prof- 
Its  from  political  ad- 
vertising posters  may  face 
a £100  million  post-election 
hangover  in  the  shape  of  a- 
demand  for  rates  arrears 
stretching  back  five  years. 

The  Government  has  or- 
dered Inland  Revenue  offi- 
cers to  mount  a nationwide 
investigation  to  ensure  all 
poster-site  owners  are  reg- 
istered for  tax  purposes. 

Sites  axe  supposed  to  be 
charged  Uniform  Business 
Rate,  and  one  surveyor  has 

estimated  at  least  40  per 

cent  of  the  thousands  of 

hoardings  are  not  regis- 
tered. 

Hopkins  & Partners  of 
Bristol  sampled  five  large 
towns  and  cities,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  likely  scale 
Of  non-payment  was 
£20  million  a year,  going 
back  five  years. 

Inland  Revenue  admitted 
Us  90  Valuation  Offices, 
spread  around  the  country, 
“may  need  to  get  up  to 
speed"  on  this  issue,  having 
been  burdened  during 
recent  years  with  council 
tax  appeals  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

Many  hoardings  are  sim- 
ply never  registered,  ac- 
cording to  Hopkins,  eo  the 


relevant  local  authority 
never  collects  from  the 
owner. 

Rateable  premises,  in- 
cluding hoardings,  are 
listed  by  local  authorities, 
which  hand  over  the  infor- 
mation to  Valuation  Of- 
fices. These  offices  carry 
out  their  own  checks,  when 
resources  allow. 

Angela  Knight,  economic 
secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
said  numbers  of  unregis- 
tered sites  were  “specula- 
tive", but  added  that  "a 
comprehensive,  on-the- 
ground  review  of  advertis- 
ing rights  [hoarding  sites]” 
had  been  ordered  from  Val- 
uation Offices  "to  bring 
Into  assessment  any  omis- 
sions". 

Inland  Revenue  said  the 
review  had'  been  ordered  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  Rich- 
ard Hopkins,  of  Hopkins  & 
Partners,  said  ministers 
had  been  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem for  two  years. 

He  said:  "Twenty  million 
pounds  per  annum  of  due 
business  rates  has  not  been 
collected  for  at  least  the 
last  five  years.  Ministers 
knew  of  this  - ■ . and  Utile 
or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
rectify  the  problem.” 

Hopkins  A Partners  of- 
fered to  track  down  unreg- 
istered sites  and  identify 
the  owners,  in  return  for  a 
commission  on  money 
recovered.  The  offer  was 
rejected. 

inland  Revenue  said  the 
wringing  rate  money  was 
"not  something  we  regard 
as  a problem  per  se”. 


American  Notebook 


Grin  and  bear  it, 
this  is  no  bull 


Mark  Tran 


THE  American  stock  mar- 
ket recovered  slightly  on 
Friday  after  a week  of 
dizzying  drops,  but  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  Is 
still  down  almost  8 per  cent 
freon  Its  peak  in  early  March, 
amid  widespread  fears  that 
the  greatest  bull  market  in 
history  has  fizzled. 

The  market  went  into  a tail- 
spin  soon  after  the  Federal 
Reserve  nudged  up  short-in- 
terest rates  by  a quarter  of  a 
percentage  point  over  a week 
ago.  The  Fed's  chairman. 
Alan  Greenspan,  had  widely 
telegraphed  his  intention  to 
raise  rates  as  far  back  as  last 
December,  partly  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  sort  of 
asset-price  inflation  bubble 
which  developed  in  Japan 
during  the  1980s. 

But  the  rise  in  rates  still 
took  its  totL 
One  analyst  compared  the 
event  to  a death  in  the  family. 
Even  when  tragedy  is  ex- 
pected, it  is  still  a shock  when 
it  comes. 

Investors  are  now  resigned 
to  more  Interest-rate  rises, 
with  the  next  coming  at  the 
Fed’s  May  20  Open  Market 
Committee  meeting.  The  Fed 
normally  raises  interest  rates 
incrementally  — so  history 
points  to  further  rises,  and 
the  odds  of  such  a move  in- 
creased with  the  March  job- 
less figures. 

They  were  a mixed  bag.  Al- 
though the  number  of  new 
jobs,  175,000,  was  less  than 
had  been  expected,  there  were 
some  signs  of  a further  tight- 
ening of  the  labour  market, 
including  the  highest  amount 
of  factory  overtime  since  it 
was  first  measured  in  1956. 
Demand  for  workers  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that 
many  more  of  the  hardcore 
unemployed  have  begun  find- 
ing jobs. 

All  this  suggests  to  the  Fed 
that  the  US  economy  is  grow- 
ing too  fast,  although  critics 
among  Democrats  and  manu- 
facturers favour  higher  eco- 
nomic growth,  especially  as 
inflation  has  remained  rela- 
tively tame.  Some  economists 
also  believe  that  rapid  growth 
per  se  does  not  lead  to  higher 
inflation  as  long  as  it  is 
matched  by  higher  productiv- 
ity. • 

Mickey  Levy,  the  chief 
economist  at  NationsBank, 
argues  that  it  is  excess  de- 
mand that  causes  inflation, 
and  he  points  out  that  Mr 
Greenspan  has  managed  to 
squeeze  out  excess  demand  in 
the  economy  by  holding  down 
nominal  spending. 

THE  US  economy  ex- 
panded at  a 3.8  per  cent 
annual  rate  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  the  latest  eco- 
nomic data  from  purchasing 
managers,  retail  sales  for  Feb- 
ruary and  the  index  of  lead- 
ing economic  indicators  all 
point  to  robust  growth  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1997. 

American  consumers  are 


not,  however,  expected  to 
keep  up  the  current  pace  of 
spending  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  and  demand  should 
taper  off  in  the  second  half  of 
1997.  Nevertheless,  the  Fed  is 
not  taking  any  chances  on 
falling  behind  the  curve, 
choosing  instead  to  make  a 
preemptive  strike. 

The  rise  in  rates  will  only 
put  further  pressure  on  cor- 
porate profits  at  a time  when 
Wall  Street  expects  company 
earnings  to  lose  steam  after 
years  ctf  strong  growth. 

Analysts  last  week 
sharply  revised  down- 
wards their  forecasts  for 
IBM,  a bell-wether  for  the  rest 
of  the  Dow,  and  these  more 
pessimistic  predictions  con- 
tributed to  the  run  on  tech- 
nology stocks,  although  tech 
stocks  did  bounce  back 
slightly  on  Friday  as  inves- 
tors looked  for  bargains. 

With  the  prospect  of  more 
interest-rate  rises  and  a slow- 
down in  corporate  earnings, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  inves- 
tors have  turned  gloomy  after 
the  heady  gains  In  the  Dow  of 
the  past  two  years.  Many  ana- 
lysts believe  that,  after  six 
years,  the  market  is  heading 
for  its  long-overdue  correc- 
tion of  at  least  10  per  cent  For 
these  analysts,  a Dow  7,000 
will  be  a dim  prospect  for 
1997. 

The  number  of  bulls  has 
dwindled,  but  they  have  not 
disappeared  entirely.  Abby 
Cohen,  strategist  at  Goldman 
Sadis  and  one  of  Wall  Street’s 
fiercest  hulls,  argues  that  the 
market  is  simply  in  a “choppy 
trading  range”  — partly  be- 
cause shares  climbed  sharply 
in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
year,  with  the  help  of  huge 
inflows  of  cash  Into  equity 
mutual  funds.  She  believes 
that  the  bull  market  is  still 
very  much  alive. 

But  bull  markets  tend  to 
end,  and  tend  to  end  when  a 
recession  is  near.  In  Ms  Co- 
hen’s mind,  a recession  is  not 
on  the  horizon.  Meanwhile, 
profits  will  continue  to  grow 
in  1997  and  1998,  with  the  Fed 
acting  to  ensure  that  the  econ- 
omy does  not  overheat 
Other  bulls  compare  the 
current  bearish  mood  to  that 
of  last  summer,  when  the 
Dow  fell  7.5  per  cent  and  then 
came  roaring  back.  But  the 
big  difference  between  then 
and  now  is  that  the  interest- 
rate  climate  has  changed.  It 
will  be  harder  for  the  market 
to  charge  back  as  the  Fed 
tightens  monetary  policy. 

NVESTORS  do  not  fight  the 
Fed.  Savers  will  probably 
stay  away  from  the  market 
until  this  round  of  tightening- 
up  is  over.  Then  they  win 
start  putting  money  hack  into 
mutual  funds  to  grow  their 
nest  eggs.  While  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  Wan 
Street  as  to  whether  this  hull 
market  is  over,  and  as  to 
whether  we  are  entering  a 
bear  market,  there  Is  no  dis- 
agreement on  (me  point 
The  stock  market  is  the 
place  to  be  for  the  long  haul 
in  order  to  save  money  while 
keeping  at  bay  the  ravages  of 
inflation.  Lost  in  the  general 
gloom  is  the  confidence 
amnng  many  analysts  that  fop 
Dow  win  hit  10,000  by  2000. 
Most  small,  newer  investors 
appear  to  have  their  eye  on 
the  long  term,  as  there  has 
been  no  mass  exodus  from 
mutual  funds. 


Replica  kit  sales  foul 
the  traditional  lines 


EJaa  BacHagham 


PLAYGROUND  fashion 
envy  is  threatening  to 
undermine  the  tradi- 
tional children's  clothing  mar- 
ket by  hijacking  hundreds  of 
mflllang  ot  pounds  of  spending1 


a year,  according  to  research 
to  be  published  this  week. 

Replica  football  chib  kits 
alone  attracted  more  than 
eiso  rnfflitw  last  year,  which 
helped  knock  2 per  cent  off 
sales  of  traditional  boys" 
clothes-  And  demand  for  such 
gear  as  Nike  shorts,  Adidas 
trainers  and  football  strips 

condemned  children’s  wear  to 

he  the  most  depressed  part  of 
the  market,  growing  by  a mere' 


03  per  cent  to  £3.18  billion. 

According  to  research  from 
Verdict,  the  retail  consultancy, 
even  babies’  wear  was  hit  by 
the  £1.4  billion  a year  sports- 
wear plwvwwnQn  as  toe  con- 
tagion of  the  latest  Manchester 
United  or  West  Ham  strip  in- 
fected parents. 

The  trend  has  exacerbated 
underlying  difficulties  caused 
by  operating  costs  of  retail  out- 
lets outpacing  sales.  Demo- 
graphic factors,  including  pre- 
dictions that  the  birth  rate  will 
drop  by  9 per  cent  over  the 
next  decade. 

The  research  suggests  that 
such  specialists  as  Mothercare 
and  the  Sears'  group  subsid- 
iary Adams  have  been  particu- 
larly badly  affected. 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  Z05 
Austria  18.76 
Belgium  5SJJZ 
Canada  122 
Cyprus  0,7985 
Danmark  10.23 
Finland  8.06 


France  8.98 
Germany  2.6650 
Greece  42330 
Hong  Kong  1236 
India  58.83 
Ireland  19100 
Israel  5^0 


Italy  2.862 
Malta  0.5880 
Netherlands  29880 
New  Zealand  2^9 
Norway  10 
Portugal  267.7S 
Saudi  Arable  6.05 


Singapore  230 
South  Africa  7.03 
Spain  224.00 
Sweden  12.20 
Switzerland  229 
Turkey  203.780 
US  1.6050 
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Breezing  home . . . Bob  Fisher,  above  right,  and  the  boat’s 
Swedish  skipper  Ludde  Ingvall  enjoying  their  success  In 
Plymouth  and,  right,  Nicorette  heads  for  the  finish  at 
Lizard  Point  to  break  Charley  Barr’s  92-year-old  record 


The  Guardian’s  Bob  Fisher , one  of  the  1 5 
crew  members  on  board  the  80ft  Swedish 
sloop,  describes  the  last  touch-and-go 
hours  of  the  record-breaking  journey 

Afew  puffs 
and  Nicorette 
steals  record 
at  last  gasp 


THE  92-year-old  re- 
cord of  the  schooner 
Atlantic  and  her  leg- 
endary skipper  Char- 
ley Barr  has  been  shat- 
tered. In  the  early  hours  of 
yesterday  morning,  Ludde 
Ingvall ’s  80- foot  Nicorette 
passed  due  south  of  the  Liz- 
ard lighthouse  to  complete 
her  2.925-mile  transatlantic 
crossing  in  11  days,  13 
hours  and  22  minutes.  It 
was  14  hours  and  39  min- 
utes faster  than  Atlantic's 
time. 


For  a time  it  was  touch 
and  go.  The  night-time  fin- 
ish came  after  three  frus- 
trating days  for  the  12-man, 

effort  to  find  wind  saved 
the  day. 

A high-pressure  system, 
that  blocked  the  passage  of 

its  northern  limits  to  break 
clear. 

After  682  miles  had  been 
covered  in  the  first  two 

three- woman  crew:  days  of 
light  winds  which  at  one 
time  looked  certain  to 
wreck  the  attempt. 

The  estimated  time  of 
arrival  predicted  by  the 
Global  Positioning  System 
(GFS)  on  board  was  once 
given  as  late  afternoon  next 
Friday.  Only  the  dogged 
persistence  and  determina- 
tion to  head  north  in  an 

the  Swedish  sloop,  became 
dubbed  Jeremy  Guscott  be- 
cause of  its  side-stepping 
ability.  The  experts  bad  dis- 
missed the  system  before 
Nicorette  left  New  York, 
but  it  was  to  become  the 
heart  of  her  crew’s  anxiety. 
When  it  became  banana- 
shaped, it  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  Ingrvall  to 
find  just  sufficient  wind  on 

days,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
mainsail  for  13  hours,  eight 
or  nine  days  for  the  crossing 
looked  to  be  on  the  cards 
but  the  light  weather  began 
on  the  filth  day  oat  and  the 
boat  slowed  dramatically. 

When  progress  dropped 
to  a day’s  run  of  186  miles, 
an  average  of  7.5  knots, 
real  concern  set  in,  and 
when  it  was  followed  by 

Hockey 


Sport  in  brief 


Reading  take  first  title 


Pat  Rowley 

READING.  Stm  drained 
after  their  recent  efforts 
in  the  European  Cup 
Winners'  Cup.  managed  to  lift 
themselves  and  defeat  last  sea- 
son’s league  champions  Can- 
nock 4-1  at  Sunning  yesterday 
to  add  a first  National  League 
title  to  their  European  silver. 

It  was  just  as  well  they  did 
not  lose.Teddington.  the  team 
poised  to  snatch  the  title,  de- 
feated Canterbury  3-3  to  fin- 
ish a point  adrift. 

The  sense  of  teamwork  the 
Olympic  coach  .Ion  Copp  has 
mst  tiled  in  Reading  since  he 
resumed  coaching  the  team  at 
Christmas  saw  them  through 
against  a Cannock  side  who 
were  much  too  individualistic 
on  the  day. 

The  New  Zealander  Grant 
Edwards  gave  them  the  lead 
after  23  minutes  following  a 


Basketball 


quickly  taken  free-hit  by 
Mark  Hoskin.  Reading’s  other 
New  Zealander  Karl  Sanders 
then  won  a stroke  and  Jon 
Wyatt’s  conversion  saw  his 
side  into  a 2-0  lead  which  the 
gifted  Mark  Peam  added  to  at 
the  start  of  the  second  half. 

Cannock  came  back  with  a 
comer  goal  by  Paul  Edwards 
and  Reading  wobbled,  espe- 
cially when  Wyatt  was  given 
a temporary'  suspension. 
Eventually  Pearn  put  the 
icing  on  the  cake  in  the  last 
minute  with  a typical  burst 
over  the  25  to  claim  his 
second  and  Reading's  fourth. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table 
Barford  escaped  relegation 
with  a 67th-minute  winner 
that  saw  off  East  Grinstead 
2-1.  As  a result  Surbiton,  who 
failed  to  hold  on  to  their  lead 
against  Hounslow,  go  down 
with  Havant. 

Tpsuich  Ladies,  the  other 
English  dub  to  win  European 


silver  last  week,  failed  to 
clinch  the  women’s  league 
title,  losing  2-1  to  visiting 
Slough  on  Saturday. 

Slough  must  now  be  fancied 
to  win  the  league  on  Saturday 
but  Ipswich  will  be  favourites 
to  retain  the  AEWHA  Cup 
after  gaining  revenge  against 
the  Berkshire  side  yesterday 
with  a 4-2  quarter-final  vic- 
tory there. 

Slough's  Olympic  defender 
Karen  Brown,  playing  as  a 
striker,  won  Saturday's  game 
with  two  second-half  goals 
and  she  converted  a penalty 
to  put  her  side  2-1  ahead  yes- 
terday. That  lead  was  short- 
lived. though,  with  Kirsten 
Spencer  and  Sarah  Bamfield, 
twice,  adding  to  Leisa  King's 
goal.  Ipswich  were  joined  in 
the  semi-finals  by  Clifton  and 
two  clubs  still  in  danger  of 
relegation  from  the  Premier 
League,  Hightown  and 
Doncaster. 


Riders  clear  final  hurdle  to  make  play-offs 


Rob  Dug  dale 

LEICESTER  Riders  have 
claimed  the  last  play-off 
spot  for  the  Budweirer  Cham- 
pionships by  beating  Bir- 
mingham Bullets  96-94. 

TiK  Riders,  beset  with  in- 
consistency through  the  sea- 
ion.  fought  back  from  57-70  in 
the  i turd  quarter  to  win  with 
.1  :vi  o- pointer  from  their  lend- 
ing scorer  Leon  McGee  14 
seconds  from  time.  They  now 


face  the  Budweiser  League 
champions  Leopards  for  a 
place  in  May's  Wembley  fin- 
als. 

’The  pressure  is  on  the 
Leopards."  said  Riders  coach 
Boh  Do  new  aid.  "We've  man- 
aged to  get  a team  full  or  first- 
year  players  through  to  the 
plny-offc  and  have  nothing  to 
lose." 

Fifth  and  sixth  places  in  the 
league  were  confirmed, 
respectively,  for  Chester  and 
Manchester.  Chester  lost 


83-76  at  Worthing  and  Man- 
chester won  113-86  at  Hemel 
Royals. 

• Livingston  Bulls  clinched 
the  Scottish  League  title  for  a 
record  ninth  year  in  a row 
yesterday.  The  champions  de- 
feated Glasgow  Sports  Div- 
ision 71-54  in  their  final  game 
to  finish  level  on  points  with 
Edinburgh  Burger  Kings. 
They  retained  the  title  be- 
cause of  their  2-1  record  in 
head-to-head  meetings  with 
the  Edinburgh  side. 


Squash 

Michelle  Martin  of  Australia 
won  her  fifth  successive  title 
at  the  British  Open  in  Cardiff 
yesterday,  overcoming  a top- 
seeded  opponent  in  Sarah 
Fitz-Gerald,  who  last  year  had 
ended  Martin’s  sequence  of 
three  World  Open  titles, 
writes  Richard  Jago. 

Yesterday  the  score  was  9-5, 
9-10,  9-5,  9-6  but  there  were 
moments  when  Fitz-Gerald. 
also  Australian,  led  by  5-1  In 
the  first  game  and  by  4-1  and 
5-3  in  the  second  and  it 
seemed  the  Melbourne  woman 
might  beat  foe  Sydney  sider 
again,  but  in  the  end  she  was 
betrayed  by  an  old  failing; 
unforced  errors  in  a crisis. 

Athletics 

Doug  Turner  faces  having  the 
best  three  months  of  his  career 
wiped  out  if  a British  Athletic 
Federation  investigation  con- 
cludes that  he  was  competing 
while  be  should  have  been 
serving  a drugs  suspension, 
writes  Duncan  Mackay. 

The  Welsh  sprinter  was  al- 
legedly caught  using  an  ille- 
gal stimulant  in  January  and 
banned  by  foe  Scottish  Games 
Association  for  three  months. 
But  foe  BAF  was  not  In- 
formed of  foe  suspension  and 
he  was  Included  in  the  British 
team  for  the  world  indoor 
championships  in  Paris  last 
month.  If  the  BAF  does  find 
Turner  guilty  all  his  results, 
including  his  200m  Welsh  in- 
door record,  will  be  declared 
null  and  void. 

Rowing 

Leander's  Bob  Thatcher  and 
James  Cracknell  have 
emerged  as  the  frontrunners 
to  join  foe  Olympic  pairs 
champions  Steve  Redgrave 
and  Matthew  Plnsent  in  a four 
for  this  year’s  World  Cup 
series  after  trials  In  Hotting- 
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one  of  201,  the  chances  of 
exceeding  Atlantic’s  aver- 
age of  10.02  knots  appeared 
to  be  In  jeopardy.  But  as  Ni- 
corette was  slowly  eased  to 
a more  northerly  position, 
while  still  making  some 
progress  to  the  east,  hopes 
on  hoard  were  raised. 

While  Atlantic’s  record 
stood  for  92  years,  not  even 
Ingvall  expects  this  one  to 
last  long.  “Given  the  right 
conditions,**  he  said  at  the 
finish,  “this  boat  could  do 
it  in  eight  days.” 


ham,  writes  Christopher  Dodd. 
Thatcher  and  Cracknell  fin- 
ished two  seconds  ahead  of 
the  Oxford  stroke  Tim  Poster 
and  his  partner  Rupert  Ob- 
holzer,  both  of  whom  won 
bronze  medals  In  Atlanta  in  a 
four  with  the  Searle  brothers.  , 
Fourth  was  Ben  Hunt-Davis 
and  Matt  McQuillan.  . 

Motor  racing 

The  Brazilian  Christian  Fitti- 1 
paldi  broke  his  right  leg  in 
two  places  in  an  ISOmph  j 
crash  shortly  after  the  start  of  I 
the  Gold  Coast  IndyCar  race  , 
in  Australia.  j 

Marathon 

John  Kemboi  of  Kenya  moved 
away  from  Lucketz  Swartbooi 
of  Namibia  In  foe  final  seven 
kilometers  to  win  the  Paris 
Marathon  in  2hr  lOmln  Msec, 
the  third  fastest  in  the  21-year 
history  or  the  race. 

Rallying 

Toyota  have  signed  foe  1994 
world  champion  Didier  Au- 
riol  to  spearhead  its  return  to 
foe  world  championship  in 
August 

Athletics 

Liz  McColgan  completed  her 
preparations  for  foe  London 
Marathon  next  Sunday  by  fin- 
ishing third  in  the  Cooper 
River  Bridge  10km  race  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
in  3lmin  58sec. 

Cycling 

A daring  breakaway  in  the 
final  kilometre  saw  Den- 
mark’s Rolf  Sorensen  win  foe 
2S6km  Tour  of  Flanders  after 
a crash  dashed  the  chances  of 
the  Belgian  favourite  Johan 
Museeuw.  Sorensen,  of  the 
Dutch  team  Rabobank,  was 
the  first  Dane  to  win  the 
Flemish  classic,  crossing  the 
line  in  5hr  57min  Oisec.  Fre- 
deric Moncassln  (GAN)  of 
France  was  second  and  Ital- 
ian Franco  Ballerini  (Mapei) 
third. 
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Jessolle  looks  just  right  for  Richards 


Ron  Cox 


IMffHEN  mares  start  to  im- 
wlr  prove  they  generally  pay  , 
to  follow  and  Jessolle.  who . 
runs  In  the  opener  at  Kelso 
today,  is  certainly  going  the  ' 
right  way. 

Brought  along  steadily  by  i 
her  trainer,  Gordon  Richards. 


Jessolle  (2-00)  has  less  to  to 
than  on  her  latest  start  when 
She  ran  an  eyecatching  third 
behind  Florid  at  Bangor. 

She  had  a couple  of  previ- 
ous winners  behind  her  that 
day  and  Kinnescash,  who  ran 
second,  has  since  been  suc- 
cessful to  give  the  form  a 
solid  look. 

Jessolle  merits  the  nap  and 


if  Whaat  Fettle  (3.30)  man- 
ages to  get  out  In  front  In  tie 
handicap  chase,  he  can  com- 
plete a double  for  Richards.  1 
He  disappointed  when 
taken  on  for  the  lead  ias£ 
time,  but  Kelso  is  Whaat  Fet- 
tle’s favourite,  stamping- 
ground  and  he  had  run  welf 
enough  previously  to  suggest  : 
he  is  no  back  number. 
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to  us  about  having  your  car  repaired  after 
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an  accident  and  we’ll  TALK  to 
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you  about  a free  courtesy  car. 

Call  0800  333  800  {or  an  interesting  conversation  about  car  insurance.  Quote  Ref  GCA 


ik 

< . 

EAGLE  STAR 


Courluy  car  1*  pravktad  wh»  rmpmkz  an  t>Hng  anU  out  ty  « Eagto  Stir  authorised  repabv.  Ssrvtoe  is  svanaftte  lor  afl  Comprehensive  customere  and  lor  Third  Party.  Hue  and  Thalt  customers  whore  damage  Is  fir*  or  theft  related.- Available  tn  malriand  Britain.  Iris' of  linn  and 

Cnaonal  lalanda.  a courtesy  car  Is  not  qlvon  when  your  vehicle  Is  stolen  or  an  Insurance  writs  olt.  Phone  lor  a ires  motor  breuianca  quote  weekdays  8am-9prri,  Saturday  9arn-3pnt.  . 
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Tennis 


Stephen  Bierley  at  Crystal  Palace  watches  the  sons  of  an  avocado  fermer'follow  the  iead  ofzim^we’scfak^^^ 

Britain  fall  under  Black  cloud 


THE  _Brothers  Black 
did  indeed  turn  out  to 
be  the  Brothers  Grim 
for  British  Davis  Cup 
tennis.  Byron,  who  on  Satur- 
day joined  with  his  younger 
brother  Wayne  to  win  the  all- 
important  doubles,  took  a lit- 
tle over  an  hour  yesterday 
afternoon  to  secure  a winning 

3-1  lead  for  Zimbabwe,  defeat- 
ing a hapless  Jamie  Delgado 
6-0,  6-0.  6-2  in  the  first  of  the 
return  singles. 

So  inside  six  months  Zim- 
babwe, whose  combined  expe- 
rienced cricketers  and  tannic 
players  would  ftt  inside  a 
modest  village  hall,  have 
brought  our  sturdy  nation  to 

its  crotchety  sporting  knees. 

On  the  cricketing  front  it 
was  a chicken  fanner  who  i 
wreaked  unholy  havoc.  Here 
this  weekend  11  was  the  sons  ! 
of  an  avocado  farmer.  And 
great  was  the  delight  back  in 
Africa,  even  though  Don 
Black  and  his  wife  Vella  had 
to  be  content  with  the  vicari- 
ous thrffls  of  delayed  televi- 
sion. highlights  on  their  farm 
near  Harare. 

Don  was  an  international 
tennis  player  himself  back  in 
the  days  when  there  were  no 
rankings,  the  money  ramp  in 
brown  envelopes,  and  tea  and 
supper  tickets  were  prized  al- 
most as  much  as  victories. 

Zimbabwe  now  eagerly 
await  Thursday's  draw  for 
World  Group  qualifying;  a 
Chance  for  the  Black  brothers 


to  take  their  country  in 

amoniat  the  tennis  riifp 
ain,  for  the  pains  of  inatng 
this  tie,  must  visit  the 
Ukraine  shortly  after  Wimble* 
don  and  win  on  clay  merely  to 
maintain  their  position  in  the 
Euro-African  Zone  Group- 
One.-  Lose  that  and  the  lift 
could  lurch  down  into  Group 
Two  obscurity  once  again. 

Once  Tim  .Henman  was' 
forced  into  hospital  to  have 
his  right  elbow  filleted,  and 
Greg  Rusedski's  left  wrist 
remained  steadfastly  limp,: 
Britain’s  ehancwi  of  getting  i 
one  pver  the  Black  family 
were  sketchy. 

Andrew  Richardson's  val- 
iant victory  over  Byron  on 
Friday  plucked  a single  fruit 
of  hope  from  a seemingly  bar- 
ren tree  bat  Nell  Broad  and 
Mark  -Petchey,  not  a doubles 
team  to  strike  fear  into  any 
opponents,  - were  disappoint- 
ingly vapid,  despite  winning  a 
fourth  set  tie-break  7-6. 

Byron,  four,  years  older 
than  26-year-dld  Wayne,  had 
been  expected  to  win  both  his 
singles;  in  truth  he  was  never 
entirely  happy  throughput 
the  three-day  He,  with  the  res- 
ponsibility of  securing  vic- 
tory weighing  more  heavily 
on  his  shoulders  thaw  he  had 
imagined. 

. Wayne,  with  a world  rank- 
ing below  Delgado  (260)  and 
Richardson  (266),  responded 
to  his  brother's  mini-crisis 
with  resolution.  His  opening 


singles  victory  over  Delgado, 
Britain’s  surrogate  No.  1,  was 
critical,  while  his  numerous 
interceptions  at  the  net  ini  the 
doubles  were  beyond  any- 
thing Broad  or  Petchey  could 
manage. 

Whereas  Richardson 
proved  splendidly  that  Davis 

m^rtanate  Delgado  found 
himself  floundering  miser- 
ably, notably  yesterday  when, 

, if  the  adjacent  swimming  pool 
had -sprung  a leak,  the  20* 
ypar-old  Briton  would  have 
■happily  followed  the  water, 
outofthe.door. 

It  was  embarrassing,  al- 
though. the  British  element  of 
the  crowd  — there  were  many 
Zimbabwe  supporters  among 
than  — reserved  their  loudest 
cheers  for  when  Delgado 
finally  held  his -serve  for  the 
only  time,  joyously  waving 
their  naff  Union  Jacks  — and 
then  broke  to  level  at  2-2. 

Between  the  games  Delgado 
skipped  past  Byron  Black  at 
the  changeover.  It  was  mere 
bravado.  Black,  psyched  to 
the  gins  throughout,  was  not 
about  to  let  matters  slip. 

There  was  understandable 
post-match  talk  of  Lloyd  hav- . 
tag  picked  the  wrong  team. 
Britain’s  No.  4 Chris  Wilkin- 
son, more  experienced  than 
Delgado,  is  involved  in  a long- 
term row  with  Lloyd,  after  he 
expressed  strong  feelings 
against  Rusedski’s  Davis  Cup 
call-up  in  1996.  Lloyd  insisted 
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McNamara 
kicks  the 
difference 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


THE  15.000  crowd. at  the 
Odsal  Stadium  had 
their  hearts  In  their 
mouths  for  the  final  15 
minutes  last  night  as  London 
threatened  to  snatch  their 
third  away  win  of  the  season. 

Missing  four  regular  for- 
wards through  injury  and 
suspension,  Bradford  looked 
in  control  at  19-6  midway 
through  the  second  half.  But 
the  picture  changed  radically 
with  the  departure  of  the  in- 
jured Spruce. 

Gaps  suddenly  began  to  ap- 
pear and  Barwick  and  Nable 
found  their  way  through  an 
increasingly  porous  Bradford 
defence.  But  Barwicks  place- 
kicking  was  below  par  and 
Bradford  maintained  their 
unbeaten  record  to  go  top  of 
the  table,  level  on  points  with 
St  Helens  and  Salford. 

Shaun  Edwards,  in  his  first 
start  at  scrum-half  for  foe 
Broncos,  was  repeatedly 
prominent  It  was  his  wonder- 
fully judged  kick  which 
brought  London  a try  after  23 
minutes.  Spruce,  the  Bulls* 
full-back,  was  unlucky  with 
the  bounce  and  Krause  scored 
easily. 

The  Broncos,  who  had  con- 
ceded a try  to  Loughlin  after 
four  minutes,  looked  capable 
of  giving  Bradford  more  prob- 
lems but  then  lost  their  way 
in  the  last  nine  minutes  of  the 

half 


At  a loss . . . Britain’s  Davis  Cup  captain  David  Lloyd  with  Jamie  Delgado  dozing  his 
straight-sets  defeat  by  Byron  Black  at  Crystal  Palace  yesterday 


yesterday  that  Wilkinson  was 
“unavailable”,  adding  “I 
would  not  have  picked  him 
anyway”. 

The  truth  is  that  before 
Henman  and  Rusedski  hap- 
pened »inng  Britain  dropped 
to  the  Davis  Cup  level  their 
talent  warranted. 


• Jonas  Bjorkman  defeated 
Grant  Stafford  3-6,  6-0,  3-6, 
6-2,  6-2  in  a tense  match  in 
his  home  town  of  Vaxjo  yes- 
terday to  earn  last  year’s  run- 
ners-up Sweden  a 3-2  victory 
over  South  Africa  and  a meet- 
ing with  Italy  in  the  semi-fin- 
als of  the  World  Group. 


Bjorkman  bad  lost  his  open- 
ing atngiftfi  to  the  world  No.  10 
Wayne  Ferreira  but  with 
Nlcktes  Haiti  won  the  doubles 
against  David  Adams  and 
thus  Ferreira.  Wayne  Fer- 
reira later  beat  Thomas  Enq- 
vist  in  the  first  reverse 
singles  to  make  it  2-2: 


Olazabal’s  form  goes  in  Jaded  Hendry  fails  in  final 

swings  and  roundabouts — 


Bradley,  running  power- 
fully on  to  Tomlinson's  short 
pass,  provided  an  inviting 
opening  for  Nickle.  Then.  Just 
before  half-time,  the  Broncos' 
defence  was  badly  at  feult  as 
Cook  was  allowed  to  cut  in- 
side from  the  wing  and  score 
at  the  posts.  McNamara  com- 
pleted his  third  successful 
kick  out  of  four. 

Edwards  gave  way  to  Josh 
White  at  the  interval  and  the 
young  Australian  scrum-half 
came  closest  to  scoring  when 
he  got  over  the  line  but 
spilled  the  ball  under  heavy 
challenge. 

Bradford  were  grateful  for 
McNamara’s  drop  goal  in  the 
58th  minute  when  London 
pulled  back  four  points  13 
minutes  freon  time.  Roskell 
looked  set  to  equal  the  Lon- 
don club's  record  of  74  tries 
when,  with  the  line  In  sight, 
he  was  hauled  down  by  a fine 
tackle  by  Peacock.  From  the 
next  play  Barwick  burst 
through  a filtering  defence 
but  then  rather  spoiled  his 
work  by  missing  a simple 
conversion. 

He  also  frilled  to  convert  the 
next  try,  scored  by  Nable,  and 
Bradford  survived  an  anxious 
final  five  minutes. 

Bradfonfl  IMtai  Sorick  Cook.  PmcncfL. 
Bradley.  Coughlin:  Paul,  Tomlinson: 
ReUtana.  cowoe,  Anderson.  MdUe.  Knox. 
McNamara.  InbiiHatni  Chrlatlo. 
Wittenberg.  Calland.  Medley.  I 
Load  on  Sranwii  Barwick;  Roakall. 
ToOett  Krause.  Smith;  Spencer.  Edwards; 
Bawden.  Soazlay.  Meatrov.  Nable, 
Roooian,  Maitaraon.  lahadim— » White, 
Olll.  Sailor.  Martin 
Waiaraai  D Campbell  [Widens). 


David  Dnvtes 
In  New  Orteans 

JOSE  Marla  Olazabal, 
struggling  with  this 
swing  and  uncertain  of 
putting,  was  gradually  being 
Left  behind  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  race  for  the  New 
Orleans  Classic  and  its  first 
prim  of  around  £165,000. 

The  Spaniard,  who  had  to 
play  nine,  holes  yesterday 
morning  after  storms  had  de- 
layed play  on  Saturday,  fin- 
ished the  third  round  at  10- 
under,  three  behind  Brad 
Faxon.  But  the  American, 
with  three  birdies  in  his  first 
six  boles,  quickly  moved  to 
16-under  while  Olazabal  could 
only  get  to  11-under. 

It  also  left  him  three  shots 
behind  Kirk  Triplett  and  two 
adrift  of  Scott  McCarron. 

Olazabal  began  by  taking  a 
one-iron  for  safety  off  the  first 
tee  — and  hooking  into  heavy 
rough.  There  he  found  him- 
self amid  a colony  of  fire  ants 
and  was  given  a free  drop  by  a 
rules  official  who  said: 
"Those  things  can  sting  you 
to  death."  His  second  was  hit 
to  seven  feet,  but  the  putt  was 


undarhit  and  trickled  to  the 
right 

He  missed  the  fairway  at 
the  long  2nd  as  well,  finding 
the  bunker  on  the  right 
which,  given  his  opening  tee 
shot,  was  a reasonable  choice 
as  there  Is  a big  lake  to  the 
left.  His  third,  from  120  yards 
out,  was  struck  to  six  feet  but 
again  he  missed  the  birdie. 

The  pin  was  positioned  on  a 
narrow  promontory  at  the 
short.  3rd  but  Olazabal  hit  a 
fine  tee  shot  to  10  feet  - 

Efe  followed  that  with  two 
fine  shots  to  the  4th.  with  its 
green  fronted  by  water  and 
bulwarked  with  railway  sleep- 
ers. The  putt,  from  12  feet, 
never  looked  anywhere  else 
but  in.  the  hole,  and  when  it 
fell  he  moved  into  third  place. 
But  a wild  slice  off  the  5th  tee 
led  to  more  heavy  rough  and  a 
dropped  shot  that  took  him 
out  of  immediate  contention. 

Jesper  Paxnevlk  opened  up 
with  successive  birdies, 
added  more  at  the  4th  and  6th 
and  reached  the  turn  in  32  to 
be.  like  Olazabal,  ll-under  for 
foe  tournament 

Olazabal’s  second  succes- 
sive 67  after  an  opening  72 
was  compiled  despite  foe  feet 


that  he  hit  only  one. fairway 
in  eight  attempts  with  a 
driver.  He  had  been  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  first 
of  those  67s,  but  totally  dissat- 
isfied with  the  second  "My 
driving  is  very  bad,"  he  said. 
“Unless  it  Improves,  it  will 
not  be  very  easy  to  score.” 

Asked  if  there  was  an  iden- 
tifiable fault,  he  said:  “No.  Z 
have  no  due.”  Asked  if  there 
was  a pattern,  he  added: 
“They  are  going  in  this  direc- 
tion,” spreading  his  arms  as 
wide  as  possible  “They  are 
going  everywhere  but  in  the 
middle.” 

His  birdie  at  the  long 
second,  his  11th  yesterday, 
was  an  Illustration  of  his 
problems,  being  obtained  en- 
tirely without  using  the  fair- 
way. His  drive  was  bunkered, 
the  recovery  found  more  sand 
by  foe  green,  he  exploded  to 
three  feet  and  holed  the  putt. 

Before  he  strode  off  to  the 
practice  ground  to  attempt  to 
sort  out  the  problem  before  his 
final  round,  Oh»»ha?  admitted 

he  bad  not  expected  to  be  in 
contention.  “I  am  surprised  by 
my  position."  he  said.  “I  hoped 
to  do  well,  obviously,  but  I did 
not  expect  to  do  very  weHL” 


Clive  Everton 

Mark  williams 
overwhelmed 
Stephen  Hendry, 
jaded  by  the  extent  of  his 
own  success,  9-2  to  win  the 
£60,000  first  prize  fo  the 
British  Open  in  Plymouth. 

The  2 2- year-old  Welsh- 
man's third  world-ranking 
title  puts  him  third  in  foe 
provisional  rankings  with 
only  the  double-value 
points  from  foe  Embassy 
World  Championship  to  be 
added  before  foe  list  is  offi- 
cially revised  on  May  6. 

Hendry  is  certain  to 
retain  his  No.  I position  for 
a record  eighth  consecutive 


season.  But  his  chances  of  a 
sixth  successive  world  title 
and  seventh  in  all  depend 
on  how  fully  he  can  refresh 
his  mind  before  his  tough 
first-round  encounter  with 
the.  world  No.  18.  Andy 
Hicks,  on  April  19.  Wil- 
liams is  Hendry's  prospec- 
tive second  opponent,  with 
Ronnie  O'Sullivan  seeded 
to  meet  foe  survivor  In  foe 
quarter-finals. 

Hendry’s  defeat  pro- 
longed Ills  wait  for  a record 
29fo  world-ranking  title.  “I 
should  feel  gutted  tynt  I 
don’t,” -he  said  after  losing 
eight  consecutive  frames 
from  2-1  up.  “There’s  noth- 
ing left.” 

The  key  frame  was  foe 


last  of  the  afternoon. 
Hendry  looked  like  win- 
ning it  for  3-4,  but  in  pot- 
ting a black  to  open  foe 
reds  be  unluckily  canned 
one  into  a middle  pocket. 
Williams  cleared  to  the 
blue  with  59  to  lead  5-2  and 
then  coasted  to  victoxy. 

“Pm  really  surprised.  I 
expected  to  beat  him  9-1,” 
Williams  quipped  before 
giving  foe  result  more  seri- 
ous consideration.  “To  beat 
foe  greatest  player  who’s 
ever  lifted  a cue  so  heavily 
with  so  much  at  stake  is  un- 
real- This  Is  a psychological 
boost  for  me  but  I don’t 
think  this  result  will  mat- 
ter. to  him  if  we  meet  at  foe 
Crucible.” 


Warrington  Wolves  28,  Oldham  Bears  18 

Wolves  show 
teeth  at  last 


Cricket 


Tall  order  for  Ireland  in  rain-hit  ICC  Trophy 


IRELAND  need  to  score  216 
runs  off  Kenya’s  talented 
bowlers  today  to  qualify  di- 
rectly for  foe  1999  World  Cup 
via  the  ICC  Trophy  in  Kuala 
Lumpur.  It  will  be  a tan  order 
after  Kenya  yesterday  totalled 
215  for  eight  off  their  50  overs 
in  yesterday’s  first  semi-final 


before  heavy  rain  began. 

The  Irish  managed  only  128 
when  the  sides  met  in  the 
group  stages,  losing  by  119 
runs,  and  no  team  has  scored 
more  than  154  against  the 
tournament  favourites. 

Kenya's  captain  Maurice 
Odumbe  was  again  in  inspir- 


ing form  when  Ireland  put 
them  into  baL  He  was  the  top 
scorer  with  67  before  being 
ran  out  The  wicketkeeper 
Kennedy  Otieno  hit  51  before 
becoming  the  first  of  Paul 
McCrum’s  four  victims  which 
came  at  the  cost  of  51  runs. 
Ned  Doak  took  two  for  32. 


Andy  Wilson 

JR  FTER  the  shakiest  of 
starts,  Warrington  are 
i^^Abegmntag  to  justify  the 
pre-season  optimism  which 
saw  them  tipped  as  top-four 
contenders. 

“We’re  not  popping  cham- 
pagne corks,”  said  a typically 
forthright  Darry  Van  de 
Velde.  “It  wasn't  beautiful” 

Warrington  also  suffered 
three  injury  blows  with  Gary 
Chambers  springing  his 
shoulder,  Lee  Penny  tearing 
medial  knee  ligaments  and, 
most  cruelly.  16-year-old 
scrum-half  John  Duffy  taken 
to  hospital  with  a suspected 
broken  ankle. 

The  home  side  actually 
trailed  from  the  opening  min- 
ute of  the  first  half  to  the  last. 
Van  de  Velde's  reign  suffer- 
ing the  worst  possible  start 
when  Sculthorpe  dropped  the 
kick-off  and  Crompton  capi- 
talised on  some  weak  defence. 


Maloney  added  a second  try 
in  the  10th  minute  after  At- 
cheson  had  broken  through 
more  weak  tackles,  and  al- 
though the  Oldham  stand-off 
then  limped  off  with  a tom 
thigh  muscle,  his  side  still 
held  a 14-10  lead  with  half- 
time imminent. 

Then,  in  the  space  of  two 
minutes,  Oldham  conceded 
eight  points  to  Vagana’s  try 
and  two  Roper  goals. 

Shelf ord  produced  a slide- 
rule  kick  for  Forster  to 
stretch  the  lead  to  eight 
points.  Roper  wrapped  up  the 
win  by  taking  a superb  pass 
from  his  fellow  Lions  tourist 
Paul  Sculthorpe,  converting 
his  own  try  to  complete  a per- 
sonal haul  of  16  points. 

Warriagtow*  Panny:  Honor*.  Vagina, 
ftoper.  Forster  Bhettord.  Duffy;  Stevens. 
Hulme,  Chamber*.  Tatupu,  Mann. 
Scvftfurpa.  fi*aaw  Rudd,  Davies. 
Barrow,  Derbyshire. 

OMI— a Atcheeon;  Ramon,  Abram.  NeaL 
Mill:  Maloney.  Crompton:  (Sudan.  Clarke. 
Golds  pink.  Fnlmaio.  Davidson,  Lord. 
SubatltwtMi  Leulla.  MeKInnay. 
suphamon,  Goodwin. 

Referee*  S Qamon  (St  Hal  am). 


Weekend  results 


Rugby  Union 

couraok  olum*  cti 


Bristol 
GkjUCOSter 
Leicester 
Lew  Man 

|a|  Uwdtlwnnnl 

w nantopoQi 

Was  pa  . 


Bedford 

Coventry 

Moortay 

Richmond 

Wakefield 


30  Northampton  11 

• Saracam  A 

X Orrefl  1* 

SO  Hariagufm  w 

33  Safa  a 

38  Bum  28 

P W D L F A Wa 

15  W 1 3 553  344  S» 

16  13  0 3 480  340  M 
1711  1 5 383  384  93 
18  W 1 5 *«  3SS  *1 
16  10  0 6 591  32B  SO 

15  9 1 5 387  MB  18 

16  8 0 7 353  384  IS 
IT  8 0 H 371  360  IB 

17  6 0 11  333  494  11 
16  3 012  333  520  ■ 
10  3 0 Ul  330  BBS  • 
IB  2 0 16  238  747  4 

m Two 

34  Newcastle  SB 

21  RoOwlum  16 

44  London  Scottish  16 
13  watarfoo  33 

20  HecfcheeOi  M 

63  Rugby  W 


Carfhe  OP 
Dima 

Eaai  KHbrida 
Grangamoum 
LMnetton 


Morgan  Acad  FP  15  Trinity  Acada 
Ron  Hgb  33  Stratfiendrtck 


7 Bigger  26 

27  HfJordantiui  54 

16  UnHttigow  27 

0 Selkirk  38 

10  Die 4a i inline  10 

to  Preston  Lodge  31 

IS  Trinity  Acada  *0 

33  Stiatnendridi  3 


BorOuQhmuIr  71  BtWtag  Courtly 

Dundee  KSFP  31  Hawick  Undan 

Edinburgh  Unlv  B KJtUceMy 
Gala  SO  Watson  lam 

Glasgow  Southern  10  W oi  Scotland 
Harlot*  FP  37  Berwick 
Mai  rote  71  Kalao 

Peebles  22  KUnwnock 


Aberdeen  GSFP  SB  Hamilton  Acada  8 
CoratofpMna  W ewe  S4 

OanrotMB  28  Glasgow  Acad*  13 
Hawick  SB  Stawans  Mai  FP  18 

Newtek  Trades  to  Currie  30 

Jad-feart  42  Ayr  17 

MumeBanvh  B Edinburgh  Acada  62 
St  BatMtt  22  Stewartry  B 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LlkOUK 


OsentfUfty 

Cardiff 

Uanefll 

Newport 

Pontypridd 

Swanaaa 


Lrt» 

LNI 

30  Newbridge 
46  Neafh 

80  Dunvant 

31  Bridgend 
67  Treorchy 
30  EbbwVUa 
P W D L F 
17  IS  0 2 071 
IB  11  0 6 640 
1711  2 4 600 
17  11  1 5 80S 
15  • 1 S <75 

.17  9 2 #«8 
17  0 8 8 30 
17  7 0 10  400 
17  7 2 8 383 
17  2 0 15  312 

17  3 0 14  318 

18  3 0 IS  263 


Schuster  2.  Brtlntifc  Tries*  Broad  beta. 
Martin.  McAvoy.  Naylor.  Ocala*  Blakeley 
5.  Drop  poster  Watson  2 (5371) 
Wentaptoa  (16)  88,  Oldham  (14)  18. 
WaTrindtona  Trtaai  Fortier.  Roper,  Ta- 
tupu.  Vegans,  tlnah;  Roper  & OMhara 
Trim  Crompton.  Maloney.  Ranaon. 
Ooatti  Maloney  2,  Goodwin  (5^70) 
Bradford  (10)  IB,  Loadoo  (6)  14.  Bnrt- 
fordr  Trtaai  Cook,  Loughlin,  Nlckla. 
Ooalsi  McNamara  3.  Drop  gosh  McNa- 
mara. London*  Trtaai  Bnrwtok.  Krause. 
Nable.  Oort  Berwick  (1&556). 


HnddanfioM  (B)  18,  Paalfurafnn*  (ID) 
UL  WraMarUrtd!  Trim  Hangar  2. 
Booth,  Schofield.  Oral*  Wanton.  Paattar- 
atooa*  Trtaai  Baker.  Fox.  Ooaia*  Rax  2 
(ftBII) 

KuS  (17)  43,  WaktCMd  (B)  lO.  Halt 
Trtaai  Dauby  2.  Hofmoo  2,  Jackson.  Les- 
ter. MabKenrie.  VaDuuia.  Grata*  Howftf  5. 
Drop  gart  Dtvorty.  Wakaflatifc  Tryr  Ford. 
Ooaia*  Davis  3 (4,728). 

KelaMoy  <0t  1%  WMtafowan  (12)  81. 
Keighley*  Trtaai  Fillpo.  Foster.  Oorts*  Ir- 
ving Z WMtrtrasea*  Trtaai  MuUiunu  Z 
Lewthwaita.  Quirk,  ttortm  Hecheringaon. 
WHaon.  Drop  goat  Smith  (2.753) 

Wfctaea  [13]  IS,  Hu8  KR  (B)  MLIMrtnara 
Trtae*  Donno.  D Mylar.  Ooaia*  D Mylar  3. 
Drop  goals*  Blown  2.  HoB  KR*  Tltae* 
Rouse  Z Charles.  P Flatterer.  Ooaiai  M 
Fletcher  6 (1.7B0) 

Wartrtagtnw  (8)  30.  Dewsbury  (16)  IB. 
WaiMrata*  Tries*  Balkfoo  2.  Brawn, 
Campbell.  Fatnowna.  Ooaia*  KticMn  3. 
Bethwafle  2.  Dimiburn  Trias*  BramaJd. 
McKahria.  WUUamson.  Oorts*  Eaton  Z 

(1,560)  P W D L F • K Pis 

HUB  7 B 1 0 205  67  IS 

lludrisraflalrt  0 6 0 0 215  74  18 

WMmvui  7 S 1 3 18  18  T 

WahaflaM  6 S 1 2 110  138  7 

MKR  6 9 0 3 138  112  8 

Krtehloy  s 2 0 3 88  87  4 

ttafctafltoa  B 2 0 4 104  120  4 

undoes  9 2 0 3 Tb  132  4 

Dewsbury  6 2 0 4 84  MS  4 

r*aHmn  n 8 11  4 101  12S-  > 
Swtatea  4 1 0 6 72  183  * 


NATIONAL  CONFER BHCI  LEAD II El 
Premier*  Bevsrtey  38.  Maylhrid  18;  Lock 
Lana  12.  Haworth  24;  Weal  Hull  23. 
Saddlewofth  17;  Wootmoo  10.  Oldham  Si 
Annas  22.  FBst  DMalan  Barrow  Wand 
14.  Thornhill  2B;  East  Lead*  21,  Eastmoor 
40;  kffllom  M.  Outon  10.  Wahwy  Central 
SZ  Btackurook  2 ft  Wigan  St  Judas  44. 
Leigh  East  14.  Baeowd . IWrtalouf  New 
Earawlck  18.  Hufl  Dockers  18:  Ovandan  8, 
Faattiarafema  A 17. 

TOUTH  BrmKAHOHAJLi  Prance  22, 
BARLA  Gt  Britain  16. 

AUSTRALIAN  SUPER  LHAGUEt  N 
Queensland  W,  Brisbane  42;  Perth  6, 
CronaRa  2ft  Cantertwry  34.  Adelaida  22. 
AJIISTRAUAH  PRBMKRSHIF*  3 Sydney 
4.  Si  George  34;  Gold  Coast  18.  N Sydney 
2ft  niawarra  14.  S Queensland  ft  Ncwcas- 


Tennls 

DAW  CUP*  RurodUrioan  bhuk  Oromp 


rmattfa  HZ  5,  Indonesia  ft  South  Korea  4, 

China  t (HZ  and  8 Kor  promoted  to  World 
Group  qualifying  round). 

World  Orouss;  SMoad  roamdi  Sweden  3. 

South  Africa  Z Qnsrtsr-flnal*;  Italy  4. 

Spain  1;  Untied  States  2.  NMhariands  1. 

BOHBPS  FAMILY  CIRCLE  CUP  (Hilton 
Head  Is.  S Carol  nvft.  Quartarrtfaalsi  M 

issr^s  a B-  ssrssw  I C"'**** 

Martinez  (Sp)  6-3.  6-4. 


(Hun)  v B Gefland  (Betaius)  all  drawn. 
Peon  lllescae  0.  Polgar  1:  Karpov  1. 
Shirnv  ft  Gefland  V Kramnik;  Shon  v An- 
and  drawn;  Satov  v Topalov  unlWahed. 
Laadaiet  Anand.  Gefland,  Kramnik,  Pol- 
gar 5%. 

STAFFORDSIBRE  CWTMARY  (Wal- 
eaii):  RMHrt-BgM  brt—  K Araknemla 

Sk».  B Laiic  fCroJ.  J Rowson  (Scot)  ft  M 
Inn  (traj.  A Dumrington  (Eng).  K Arfcall 
(Engl  58;  E Sindlk  (Cro).  P Motwanl  (Soot) 
5.  Pinal  aoorw**  B LaUc  (Cro)  710;  J Row- 
son  [Scot)  6 1 K Arawiamla  (Gao).  A Dun- 
nmgion.  K Alkali  (EngL  M Qiriim  (Ire)  8;  E 
Sindlk  (Cro),  P Motwanl  (Scat)  58c  G Buck- 
ley.  H Hunt  (Eng)  6 


tte^ZL'ParrafnBltB  10;  Balmain  2ft  W Sub-  A||stra,ian  Rufes 

Golf  AFL=  S»tiwttayi  Western  Build 


NEW  ORLEANS  CLASSIC:  LaAdlou 
fbhrtHraBad  worm  (US  unlees  stated) 
803 

B Faxon  68.  89.  66 


JM  Olazabal  (Sp) 
LRlnker 


mmOrnr  (14)  84,  Earraw  (18)  80.  Wat  * 
Trinsi  Simpson  3,  Billot  Barnett,  (Shnon. 
Price,  Sharp.  WMrar.  Oorts*  Price  9.  Ear- 
row*  Tries*  McABteter  -2.  Shaw.  Wilson. 
Oeata*  Manvood  ! (*76) 

CmBeie  (0)  30,  111  iHalQQ)  <4.Ca*8alK 
TMae*  6 ChrtlioiL  Lynch.  Mauttera.  G 
Ruddy.  Ooaia*  Rteharduo  ft  Drep  so* 
Holt  Richardson.  Ihaialrti  Trtaai  Baker, 
Pudwy.  walker  .jtaBb  Booth  ^ 

84.  Popcarter*  Trie**  Gmcolflna,  smith, 
C Watson.  Carta*  Rowaa  4. 1—artriiB 
Lyme  Trias*  Kalty,  McflW,  ParMay,  6 
Smtfli.  Solotnan.  Oertai  ft  SipM)  2.  I&lGj 
PlWBBBt  (12)  14,  lrtafctB)  3t7.  l»r»rrt. 
Trias*  Soto) at.  Tnomburn.  Casta*  Martin 
a.  rjlulr  Triad*  BannWar, . Burgasi. 
McOughan.  Nixon.  Pimm;  Vettoao.  a art* 
PvrtHI  Dxo*>  0*»ii  Herray.  (*1) 
mmfM*-tana)84.Rn*mtairt4)14.ltaeb- 
data.  Wert  Hayss  2.  feral L Ganiawt 
OortatGartiand  4.  Vraratay*  Trias*  Brown 

>w“'W5P,  .» 

earihta  7 B 0 1 100  78  12 

bdnlrt*  7 Q 0.  1 181  W 1* 

UrtrtLiM  7 5 0 2 186  1«  40 

■SSL  0 4 0 2 243  100  8 

Smk  5 3 0 2 1B3  98  8 

E 23T  s s o j im  im  e 

f 2 o 4 130  186  4 
iZrtlev  s 1 0 a 57  M 2 

8 1 0 fi  120  198  * 
fZZI rt  a 1 D S 76  174  2 

ftnnf-**1**  B D 0 G 69  228  O 


J Kelly 
R DxhrsJl 
M Christie 

B Giaseon 
S Lowary 
J Psnwvlk  (Swa) 

B Bryant 
D Toro 

5 Paia 
j Edwards 
D Lava 
L Wadklna 

P Stewart 
M Dawson 
T Toilet 
P Jicotam 
H Kan  (Jap) 

Y Kanako  (Japan) 
P Jordan 
S Efkingion  (Aus) 

M SuuKfly 
i J Green 
BTway 
a.rtoch 
N Lancaster 

: PBlackRur 
R Black- 
M Brooks 
GPeny 
D Waldorf 
J Drtslng 
BMcCWitairt 
B GeAurgar 

G Norman  (Au*J 
L Silvelra 
A Rodriguez 
J Leonard 

1 

P Sutherland 
K Burton 
c Bowden 
G Day 
D Hammond 
BHanrtngar 
B Crenshaw 


APL:  Satwtayi  Western  Bulldogs  13.12 
(90),  Sydney  12.11  (83);  Geelong  11.12  (78), 
west  Coast  11.8  (72);  Richmond  19.14 
(12B),  Adelaida  15.10  (100).  SWndayc  Pon 
Adelaide  6.12  (80).  Essendon  143  (83); 
Fremantle  13J  (87).  Hawthorn  10.13  (73); 
Brisbane  23.16  (1541  St  Kllda  7.15  (57). 

Baseball 

AimcAH  m Ad  nb  Toronto  z uaiwau- 
_ _ „ toe  5;  Chicago  12.  Demur  15c  Oakland  5. 
S-  S'  S NY  Yankees  lft  Minnesota  7.  Kansas  City 
c».  rs*  5_  Texas  7.  BaOtmore  ft  Anaheim  5.  CJevo- 
„ _ „ land  r.  Seattle  B.  Boston  a 
as,  7%  or  national  leacuE:  Montreal  3.  Colo. 
m n ea  redo  15:  Sen  Francisco  2.  NY  Meta  ft  Ror- 
“■ ,a-  “ Ida  4.  Clneinnait  3 (In  11L  Atlanta  8.  Chl- 
emrt  Cubs  5:  Houston  ft  SI  Louie  ft  San 
Diego  4.  Philadelphia  1;  Los  Anpafes  1. 
pinsbunFta 

Basketball 

■vmnms  UABUEi  Derby  80,  Bhet- 
told  9i;  Leicester  86.  armlnghm  84;  He- 
met A Watford  86.  Manchester  lift 
Thames  valley  128,  Kernel  8 Watford  84. 


SHARJAH  CUP  (UAE):  Pakistan  187.  Zim- 
babwe 0«.  Pakistan  won  by  83  run*. 

ICC  TROPHY  (Kuala  Lumpur):  Se*a4- 
Bnati  Kenya  215-8  v Ireland. 


HA  TROPHY*  Swnf-fiortcc  Staines  2.  De 
Mondord  Unix  4;  West  Horts  4.  Mariow  2. 
AEtEHA  CUP:  anaANa  Clifton  3. 
Cantertjiay  i;  Doncaster  4,  Sutton  i;HgM- 
own  3,  Aldridge  1;  Slough  Z friewlch  4. 
AEtEHA  PLATE*  Qiiwtev  6nata  Chiltam 
Z Camberloy  4:  Deealde  R 3,  Poynton  3 
(0-3  pens):  St  »vee  a Leominster  *;  Seven- 
oaks  2.  DrtffloW  ft 

SCOTSMAN  CUP*  Quartarrttaala*  Got- 
donlans  Z Inverielth  1;  Keflwrne  1. 
Grange  1 (5-6  pens);  MJM  8,  Wataonlans  ft 
Western  5,  Ctydrsdafe  0. 

SCOTTISH  LEACUCi  Gordon! ara  3.  In- 
verieith  ft  Ketburae  Z Grange  3:  MIM  4, 
MenrieaWU  ft  Wataonlana  4.  Western  ft 
Wnritage*  1.  Western  13-34.  2.  Grange 
14-34;  3,  MM  15-27. 

BUSH  CUP*  Serai  Itaatai  Usnagarvay  ft 
Banbrtdge  3 (oat);  Railway  Union  o,  Pem- 
broke W1. 


Cycling 


TOUR  OP  FLANDERS  (256km):  1,  R Sor- 
ensen (Den)  Rabobank  Stir  £7mfn  Isec.  Z 
F Mon  cassia  (Fr)  GAN  at  7 sec:  3.  F Baller- 
U*i  [■)  GB-Mapel:  4.  A Tchmll  ftlkr)  Lons 
bod*  at  ft  5,  D Caaorotto  (U)  acrigno  2ft  ft 
C Chlappucd  (H)  ASICS  21.  7,  M Bartoll  (<1) 
UG-Tecbnogym  27:  B.  J Pianckaeri  (Bel) 
Lean  ; 11,  M Sdandri  (GB)  FD  Jeux  all 
same  time. 


68.  73.  66 

70.71.87 

70.87.71 

71.72.88 
78.  71.88 
72.80,68 

71.70.88 

65. 73.71 


70.  73.87 

72.71.87 

60.71.70 
80.  BB,  72 

60.  73.  BB 
80.73.60 
M.  71.66 
7ft  71.  70 
88,  74.71 

80.  74,89 

7Z70.J0 

71.72.68 

70.74.  68 
72.  73.  67 
68.  72.  7? 

68.72.72 
6ft  71.  73 

72.71.70 

71.71.71 
70,74,89 

72,  72,  80 
■70,71,72 

73.73.87 

71.75.87 

73,  73,  B7 

67. 74.  73 

87.78.68 

72.73.68 
fZ  74. 68 

72.70.73 
70.  73.72 
72.  73.70 

72.73.70 

70. 75. 70 
68.  71.75 

71.75.88 


Motorcycling 


RACE  OP  THH  YEAR  (Mallory  Plft  1.  J 
Vincent  (Padgetts  Honda  RS600J  24mln 
3i.07sec:  2.  j Reynolds  [Revs  Red  Bufl 
Du  cat  I)  34.4036;  3.  t Rymer  (KawaaM) 
**>4801:  4,  R Wringer  (Sabre  Kawasaki) 
2ft1ft0ft  ft  f Macpheraon  (Kawasaki) 
25,103ft  ft  G May  (Auiemma  Yamaha)  1 
lap  behind. 

Road  Running 

MTERHATIOflAL  RACES  (Blackpool): 
Hem  S.OOO****  i.  j Ktbor  (Kan)  Umln 
Sisec;  z T Whiteman  (GEC  Avionics) 
13J5;  ft  G T romans  (Coventry)  1X58: 4,  a 
Pearson  (Longwood)  135ft  5,  J Koskel 
(Ken)  MJO. 

Wmw  S.ooom  1.  J KlpHmo  (Kan)  9min 
24  sec  2.  K Klplagal  (Kenj  12ft  3.  B Harti- 
gan  (BlrchfleM)  elzb;  4.  C PinriHeu  (Sale) 
ft3ft  ft  S Young  (SaHanj)  0.31. 


Rowing 


(CULUnC  MEAD  OP  THE  ROTH  (Mort- 
laka  to  Putney);  1,  M Kettle  (Oueen'e 
Tower,  eenkir  1 winner)  20mln  Sleae;  Z G 
Pooley  (Leander,  veteran  A winner)  20.33: 
3.  T Male  (Tideway  Scullers.  UghtwoHjM 
winner)  2038:  4.  N O'Toole  (Commercial. 
Ire,  open  winner)  2040:  ft  T Orta  (Ouaen'a 
Tower)  2041. 

■m  OPC94  TRIALS  (Holme  Pierre- 
pont}:  1,  8 Redgrave/M  Pfnsent  (Leander) 
Bmln  3857sacn:  2.  R Thatcher/J  Cracknetl 
(Leander)  8.4038;  3.  R ObhoteeriT  Porter 
(Molaeey)  &42JE7. 


Sailing 


Yachting  Team  Nz  beet  Royal  Dorset  in 
MINI  A— nip  A*«  CUP  PINAL  (Auck- 
land): Team  Now  Zeatenri  bt  Royal  Dor- 
set Yacht  Club  (GB)  4-i. 


Squash 


ScatHea 22  < 711  44  73  19 

H 1 22  2 2 18  36  73  8 

FM  OMrteM  Beeaton  2.  Biuetara  3; 
Hull  Z Warrington  ft  Indian  Gym  4.  Bourn- 
rifle  4;  Isca  1.  Bromley  5;  Lew®  3.  Brack- 
landc  2:  Oxford  Hawks  1,  City  at  Porta- 
mouth  ft  CnaorO  UnTv  2.  Cromy*  ft 
Sheffleia  Z DiaicasfBr  3:  ffl  Adtans  0,  FIr» 
brands  3:  fflourpoii  ft  Gtoa  C 1;  Traiantt  £, 
HerieeeonO. 

P W D L F A Ptt 

0.  it  - - 22  IS  2 1 89  30  80 

Doncaatr  -K15  ! 4_  _80_  43  48 

artnri'.,'  * * ","a‘iV  5~  3"  p'  ‘46'sa 

ftuynirita— 22  11  4 7 66  44  37 


BRITISH  OPEN  {Cardiff):  Bnni  Itaatai 
Hew*  Janatiar  Khan  (Pak)  fat  A Barada 
(Egypt)  13-15.  13-ft  15-6,  15-4;  P Wart 
(8C0I)  M R Eyloo  (AUS)  5-15,  15-12, 17-14. 
16-2.  Woman  S RtedraU  (Aue)  bt  S 
Wright  (Eng)  0-2,  7-ft  M.  0-1;  M Marita 
(Aua)  b»  F Geevee  (Eng)  »-*.  0-0.  9-1. 
Ptaata  Madia  M FlQ-Gerald  0-ft  fr-ID.  9-fi, 
9*5. 


■taihri*  2211  4 7 56  47  S7 

Ttirtji  art*  22  11  4 7 49  55  87 

tana ■ ...  .2210  6 8 Sfl  5188 

tadlan  Oyra—  22  10  S 7 61  60  88 
trooMnrfa  -28  ID  3 S 55  42  88 
StAlhaa— ■ 22  0 5 6 S2  45-88 
law*  22  9 4 0 68  8881 

WHVtngfeB 22  8 8 8 43  56  30 

■hand  22  8 5 9 53  52  29 

HartMOn  22  7 B 9 39  .4487 

Gin  CRy— — 22  8 311  37  56  27 

Oxford  H 22  6 2 12  30  50  M 

Brotrtey  - 22  8 8 8 48  B2  S8 

Hud— 22  5 7 9 62  48  SS 

Oxford  Ub__._22_  _7_  4_11_  M__44_8S 

C of  Porte  'ZZIiz  ’e”  s’ll" 

Edgbatton  — ».  4_12_  _40_  _«  ±k 

crwtaUl".‘a  V Vis"  a'  ®‘ is 

-ITeilHn 22  2 4 18  27  73  10 


I*** 
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Coca-Cola  Cup  Final 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


Foreign  football 


Leicester  City 
Middlesbrough 


Score  after  gOmbi  0-0 
Rapier  Aprfi  16. 
misborough  7.45pm 


; pitots  ->'Wal^^  ^ini»<>wr'. 

v''>  *■..  . ■ , v ... ■ ■ 

.<£  ■ • " e.  -'  " ' ■•■K-irn-hartf-'  i-  “v 


Man  Utd : 


Arsenal 


Liverpool 


Newcastle  - 


Aston  Villa 


32  11 


33  9 


32  9 


31  10 


32  10 


2 33  14 


'3'  33  16 


.2  35  15 


3 43  18 


3 25  12. 


6 3 30  22 


5 4 22  12 


3 4 19  13 


5 . 5 17 ‘ns 


4 . 6 15  >16 


27-  S3 


27 ? 


26 


23 ,53  ^8SSg^«-3Ki2fgr^  . 


■Kvmmrtt'. 

Aaonoa’: 


■ ■ ■/  '^v 


''uLL.'  *- : • * ■ ■ ■■■•  i ■ ■■ 


direfe*-  " RtoMti 

.•••■••  ••  . EojcMoti.r  ...- 


Sdnimr 


Lotcnter  CBy  Scorer  HasJsey  118.  &*s  Robins  IWHttowlOS, 
Tayte  (feart  10B|.  Poote.  Booted  Kraiwak,  Prior.  He*»y. 
Mdmabnmgta  Scorer  Ravanert  95  Subs  Moore.  Wctero. 
Bbckmore.  Booted  Beck.  Juntoho.  Cox. 

AttMdMK*  78.757  Referee  M Bodenham  (Lose) 


“On  another  day 
Ravanelli  could 
have  had  a hat- 
trick,  but  he’s 
always  in  there 
and  he’s  scored 
a great  goal.” 

Bryan  Robson 


Sheff  Wed 


Wimbledon 


Tottenham 


Leeds  •' 


Leicester 


6 8 


6 6 


7 4 


7 4 


6 4 


7 4 


Blackburn 


Everton 


Sunderland 


West  Ham 


t 3 


6 2 


1 18 


2 23 


6 17 


5 14 


6 19 


4 21 


5 20 


6 6 


6 3 


7 20 


4 16 


12  ^ 


17  6 


15  5 


12.  4 


23  4 


17  2 


15  1 


18 '.  3 


15  2 


5 5 


4:  7’ 


2.8 


4 8 


23  25 


,19  21 


22  28 


12  22. 


5'  6 


7 8 


18  21 


17-32 


9 6 


7 7- 


13  17 


18 


4 49 


4 46 


-4  : 43 


: -8  : 41  KCmi' 


-11  38 


1 '36 


I.  PA  PH 
2 34  ' is  48 
! M M 4C 

4 M.2S  42 
8 42.33  42 
fl  48  38  40 
e 32  SB  40 
0 34-28.88 

8 36  36  84 

rasas' as 

9*  32  as 

9 35  34  as 
0 34  34  28 
7 as  33  aa 
9 20  32  27 

5 33  *7  27 
2 Ql  43  28 


•SPAIN' 


ESESS 


3-  7 


6 20 


6 14 


22  2 


19  4 


4 11 


6 8 


14  34 


11  19 


-T9  34 


BiitWm 

VUMoM 

AAUeBDtMO 

Extramsckini 

tfsroatei 


5 8 15'  28  -18  33 


RajoVaUocmo- 

Codavipa 

Ovtado 


t Middlesbrough 

31 

7 

.5 

5 

31 

22 

2 

3 

9 

13 

30  -8 

32  i 

* Notbn  Forest 

34 

3 

7 

7 

13 

25 

3 

6 

8 

16 

27  -23 

31  \ 

FA  Carling  Premiership 


Aston  Villa 
Everton 


(1)3 

(1)1 


Chelsea 

Arsenal 


(0)0 

(1)3 


Southampton  32 


ktddtesb/uugh  deducted  3 point* 


4 6 6 26  22  3 3 10’  16  30  -10  30  ' l*gSSii 


«S'r*rw*,v  *x:>«w 


| Nationwide  League  II  Nationwide 


. lEMagn  Southgate  Staunton  V- 

N*few  " WMSW 

Tayktr  „ 


'Johowt'  «***»,? 
Ftetrascu  ' 


Family 


• Draper . 


. Vovka  jyfflb»o«*e 

IWsmoo  Stuart. 


• Spaad  Partutastm-'.TM**^  • 

atea  .Hetttaar - 

Uinworth  Watson  • Short: 


souttwa 


Anton  KBa  Scorers  IdioseincJI.  Staunton  50.  YDtfca  54. 

Subs  Hughes  (StsoBon  5ol.  Curac  (Taylor  81),  Joachim.  Murray; 
Rachel. 

Cocrtnn  Scorer  Unawortn  14.  Subs  Drome  (Unswwrth  60). 
Branch  Ihtatugw  54).  BoU.  HUn.  Qanam.  BBoftetf  Watson.  Short. 
Attendance  39  M3  Referee  JT  Wlntef  tStoddcn  on  Tens) 


v • • i . .-vs*:-  '-i-josA-i *.:■:* 

Chat—  Subs  Myore  (Johnson  46).  GreraO»<Partcar4Q. 
NchoDs  (Mlnto  75).  Coisvi.  CtamanL  Soatar/Hu^Ma. 
to— nal  Scorers  YVri^a  22.  Platt  93.  Da  ^ratry  BP. 

Subs  PMmt  (Hughes  77).  Sotoy  (Vtaba  851,  AnaMa  (VMgbt  8®. 
Marsha*.  Harper. 

Attendance  28.1 82  ReCara*  LA  DO(fia(Mossley) 


Liverpool 
Coventry  City 


(0)2 


Manchester  United  (0)  2 
Derby  County  (2)  3 

■ ;**»,** 

■ ~ 


13  12  SB  40  •«  Watte 
12  11  08  40  80  Mate 
11  IS  81  83  SB  Waiaa 

11  14  87  90  80  tmm 

10  16  47  91  88  Steak] 

12  18  90  67  87  Wteat 
12  14  44  46  84  CM 

9 10  S2  03  88  OBte, 
ID  18  47  85  AS  Bain 
• 19  37  81  81  -ffraati 

12  16  60  SB  81  Mate 

B 10  40  SO  Cf  naa 

14  16  88  87  80  fkraa 

13  16  4S  67  40  Tate 

11  23  42  67  *1 


17  7 39  SB  OS 
10  14  69  47  81 

10  13  49  43  81 
12  13  SO  46  80 
14  12  60  41  88 

17  - B 44  43  88 
12  11  SB  84  88 

9 16  46  54  84 

12  18  38  41  84 
7 20  4463  88 

11  17  42  44  SO 

18  14  43  69  48 

13  18  40  07  48 

12  17  42  SB  48 


41.17  0 
42  16  11 
42  13  14 
41  16  14 
41  14  16 

40  17  6 

41  -12  17 

41  12  15 
42 'IT  16 

42  13  10 
42  12  12 

41  IS  0 

42  12  11 

41  12  10 

42  11  11 
42  12  8 


W SO  84  80 

16  8884  88 

13  82  64  M 
12  43  38  80 

11  a 46  08 

17  B SB  87 

12  38  40  S> 

14  38  40  81 
16  48  65  48 

18  43  64  80 

13  43  63  48 
20  46  90  47 
13  48a  47 

19  a 70  48 
2D  4»  SO  48 
22  46  61  84 


4 GusrtfciaQIfon  0 

4 Valencia  r 

0 Savraa  -.  0 

3 Ugrante  - 0 

2 Real  SoctetSed  : 

2-  Haems  Santander  2 

0 Eteenyd  1 

3 Tenante  1 

4 Aaoueo  MsdrU  I 

P W D L FA  PO 

31  21  9 1 a a 72 

32  20  8 e 80  a 88 
32  13  3 * 70  3*  84 
31  16  12  3 47  22  80 

31  18  7 B 92.44  88 
• 32  It  16  6 67  44  48 

32  13  9 10  44  ST  48 
-32  13  8 11  30  X 87 

31  12  8 n 92  37  44 

32  12  7 13  47  4»  48 
32  10  12  10  37  38  48 
32  9 12  11  3840  88 
32  10  8 14  40  » 38 

31  9 9 13  39  52  88 

32  9 B 15  34  8?  38 
32  8 6 15  28  47  8B 

32  6 7.  IS  34  « 84 
81  7 12  12  39  50  88 

33  0 . 8 17  31  48  S3 
32  8 4 20  29  60  88 
32  8 4 20  26  05  08 
32  7 5 20  » 56  88 


GERMANY; 


Roftxnu 

FerOemkun 

BDortmond 

Kartenao 

Hentar  Brranan 

Hamborg 

HoaeaRean* 

laeoMuntcb 

Ostagne. 


Darkness  Kvanna  - Hattaa 
McAteor  Qonwbye 

Barnes  BmBompp  MeManomon 


1 vrestuBBrt  i 

2 EiPnuG  ;o 

2 Baotnn  -0 

0 .Behaika  o 

2 ArminiaBaMaki  1 

0 Bapeirriicnich  - 3 

I.-  8ayarLak«Hcuaan  0 

3 BMoondvigltBicr.  10 

2 DuOfaug  8 

MB  l F*  Fb 
28  18  7 3 47  » 88 
28  18  4 6 S3  30  M 
a 26  15  6 8503280 
28  U 7 5 61  27  46 
- 26  10  6 B 42  33  88 
26  10  8 B 45  41  88 
26  10  8 8 31  31  38 
28  9 10  8 36  37-87 

1 28  10  5 11  40  42  38 
28  10  4 12  42  47  34 

l 26  9 6 12  27  32  SX 
28  8 6 10  30  38  32 
26  7 9 10  37  43  80 
'.28  8 8 12  30  38  30 
1 28  8 4 14  71  41  28 
•20  t a 13  29  30  27 
23  6 6 14  29  46  23 
26  4 3 19  27  58  1 8 


GNarrflb  Msittt 


Coflymevo  Fowler 


■'  ■ “I- 

are.  ■ . ru.  ■ 


Jess  Huckerby 


MoAHutor 


Mdlova 

Dublin  ffiffiaan  8WNMW  ■ 


CPoweS  MeOratb 


Oqrtztntc 


• % • • ' *!••!•  y.  -ti::  -.■> 
. •.  -K\-  *"*• 


Lhrarpool  Scorer  Fowler  52.  Subs  Barger  lB)omfltiye  73). 
VUnwr.  Ruddock,  Thomas.  Kennedy.  Booted  CoBymore.  Maneo. 
Cowotij  City  Scoicn  WW»  65.  DuMn  BO.  Subs  Han  (Jess 
57).  StrachoniHurkert',  83).  Flan.  Duaas.  Breen.  Sooted 
WUarrti.  Ndtovu.  Whetai 

Attendance  40.073  Referee  P Danson  (LaKcsiet) 


abneb—tar  Ualted  Scows  Cailona  47,  Scttetear  7S.  Subs 
SaUgaar  <Butt48).  Irwin  (G  HmOo  7Q.Sdwiw|pOtetar  88). 
Poborsky.  V3n  Der  Oouw.  Booted  Otggr^. 

Derby  Soarws  wbrd  29.  Wtoichopa  35.  aurrldga  75.  Sris  Sfcnpson 
[Wanctiope  65).  Wtem3.Garaon,  Sofia.  Ho*.  Sooted  D Pont*. 
Attendance  55.243  llotejan  DR  Biaray  [Mkktesax) 


Newcastle  United 
Sunderland 


Nottingham  Forest  (0)  1 
Southampton  (1)3 


Barton  Poacock  WOksoa  Efflatt 


* ..  ’•  -• 

Croaotay  • V 'J 

■ ' '•> 

Coopt  ■ CbartSo 


Lee  Batty 


om—ple 


Ferdinand  SMarar 


Stewart 

WaMta 


Bray  Johnston 

Brace  won  Ml 


KuMcki  Ord  Horny  Han 


hawcaade  United  S:w  Sn-.-ir-  77.  Subs  Clark  (Lee  271. 
AconlilFofdinafUJGj  5? Scederf.  Smkxk. 
SeeOortaod  Z-'Z’W  Gra,  a: . Subr.  K«e>  ijonnston  61). Bridges 
(Grav66L  Qumn  1515*11  BZ|.  Enkssor.  ‘.‘Aods.  Booked  Hcwey 
Attendance  35.5i2  Referee  D Cu>n  iPcrfUmd) 


Tottenham  Hotspur  (0)  1 
Wimbledon  (0)  O 


Austin  Seal  os  CaaphoH  Efltnborgh 


Dosell  ffigbra 
Fox  Wntoa 


Sloringfaam  ttoywHthal 

Gayfo  Holdimrorth 


Andkry  Earto 

Jones  Loonhardaon 


Cuontegltain  Deny  BlndnnB  XknUe 


Suflhna 


Tattenhaw  Hotspur  Scow  D^acfl  81 . Suta  Cjli^-.i^od. 
Boardson.  ramruvcoil.  Cur.  Altai 
WhaMadoa  Sub i Goodrrun  ( ArtSay  S7i  Head.  McAScm. 
Hartkjrd,  Fear. 

Attendance  32  &54  Referee  KVV  Burge  iTonypandyj 


Referees  table 


**■*«»»*  : Woon 

Van  Hooydonk  • Smandors  . . 
Ononstad  ' . UTMIvr 
Borkovfs 

Shrtor  Ookfdy 


KotUngbam  Forest  Soorar  Pesroe  pen  88.  Subs  Roy  (Vfean 
S7|.  FKU3.  ABen,  Moora.  OTtei  Booted Itei  HooydorS. 
SoouiaonpAon  Scorers  Maghon  8.  Evans  87.89.  Subs  Neteon 
(OaMev  83r.  Evans  (Le  Tissiar  68k  Maddbon  (Bwkovlc  89). 
B>.‘asinL  Dryden.  Sooted  BernO.  Magfcn. 

Attendanco  2S.  1 34  Rrtaree  AB  VWWe  (Chester  to  S&eM) 


Bhaiiria  (Wo^aaiic) 
Vote*  | asm  Villa  j 
Ferdhaad  iNcwcaacel 
baa  liouitwripMnf 
Mafctear(MnnlM) 
wo  Donor  i5oumamptori) 
CnDympra  (Livarpaal  I 


IXAnugi  no  BadUnatan  Tarrtors  4, 
Eanngton  l:Cnatarl«8irMI4,  CroetcTn 
% ConaoB  0.  uarpeth  Tn  i;  Dunoon  Fad  i. 
RTM  Newesstic  * Cutoborough  Tr»  2.  Sbfl- 
don  4;  Mutton  4,  SquPi  ShMdi  D;  Tow  Lear 
Tn  3.  Brninonsm  Syn  2;  Wret  AucUand  1. 
Durham  C Z WMBiy  Tn  5.  ttelcfchkra  a 
s-ccoumm  LXAODto  FM  Charlton 
Alit  0.  Wtet  Ham  Z untmf!  3.  Leytau  Orl- 
wt  % Podunoutti  Z Csmbridoa  UU  V. 
OPR  3,  FuRistn  R Tottenham  0.  NaraWiC 
R TMtord  Z Chotoss  1. 
fa  woMDcs  num  luoub 

HaUvate  Ptvtaam  Ereram  1.  Wamtiley  3. 


Frtii  air  DMataar  Aranrwpe  Weir  i, 
Bdper  Tn  1;  Arnold  Tn  0.  Pontefract  Goto 
R Wog  Tn  z 8tM«toM  R Haltom  Z Purar' 
togTn  l;  HaBtad  Main  1,  Sotoy  Tn  l;Uw 
Hdoe  1,  Haekmll  Tn  4;  Mgltby  MW  1,  Den* 
■by  Utd  3:  North  Farrlby  Utd  4. 
Gtoadtouoftton  till  R Omsk  Alb  3, 


ThneMay  R ObboO  Tn  4.  AattfIKd  Utd  0. 

seianmx  OMCT  usoue  Fretetai 

Barnvtapta  Tn  1,  Odd  Down  Adi  i;  Bristol 
MF  V Badsaw  UU  V,  CMpponhant  Tn  1. 
Bridporx  ManBdUBeid  lild4.  Bldalord  Tn 
Z PatdBn  ftvrs  1.  BriallngttMi  R Ttoadori 
Tn  Q,  BKdgwator  TVr  l;Dvertnn  Tn  a,  Caine 


'HaagaHl 

ak«.MJRwtMM  (MnnahM. 

tea— Hr.  (1>*  Arbroath 

-...:*«««»»■ 


tROnrpahaKtarg. 


s»ri  i in— DX  .Mrmteaaa | 

.8M—  S.BB.B1  teHtewOta 

Ateaaas.  ■nkewtetotote  Oteaiww 


£_**«*>"  Tn  1: 
Biuunuhsm  Tn  i.  Darttord  i;  tilth  * BeL 

Qranowter  Tn  R Fores  Omen  2 thinr—t 

S22.  * »tor0«*  3.  FteeilTo:  ToJSdSS 

Tipwbrrogn  Tit2. 
OnderfaM  Tn  R w*moTv344ara  a at 
lA«wito  Z Weymoum  5,  wwwoewtfto* 
vaa  Tn  i.  FW»r  Athtooc  London  i. 
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Sky  Blue  heaven . . . Coventry’s  match-winner  Dabttn  is  embraced  by  Whelan  as  a discognsoUteFowInr  ofLtveipool  trudges  (»eF 

Premiership  £ Liverpool  1 , Coventry  City  2 


cuue  mason  I Headmaster  ...Roy  Keane  o<f  United  gets  above  Derby’s  Robin  van  derLaan  shaun  botter  ax 


Manchester  United  2,  Derby  County  3 


Dublin  strikes  f inal  blow  Derby  silence  crowd 


Ian  Ross  sees  Liverpool’s  title  hopes  faff 
foul  of  a goalkeeper’s  injury-time  howler 


THE  survival  instinct 
proved  stronger  than 
the  lust  far  glory  at 
Airfield  where  Dion 
Dublin's  last-minute  winner 
lifted  Coventry  out  of  the  bot- 
tom three  and  left  Liverpool 
ruing  a missed  opportunity  to 
move  above  Manchester 
United  at  the  top. 

This  was  hardly  the  best 
preparation  for  Liverpool's 
trip  to  the  French  capital  on 
Thursday  for  the  first  leg  of 
their  European  Cup  Winners' 
Cup  semi-fliial  against  Paris 
St  Germain,  although  an 
early  goal  would  have 
changed  dramatically,  the 
afternoon's  complexion. ; 

However,  Liverpool's  foot- 
ball lost  its  swagger  around 
the  turn  of  the  year  and  until 
such  time  as  Steve  McMan- 
man  begins  to  flow  again  they 
will  probably  play  with  more 
function  flair; 


Despite  that,  Coventry  had 
come  anticipating  a siege, 
with  Gary  McAllister's  bellig- 
erence for  once  overshadow- 
ing his  subtlety  and  Dublin 
providing  the  central  defen- 
sive bulwark  ftxr  a most  stub- 
born resistance  as  Coventry 
dug  in  their  heels  «ij  ii# 
firm.  ! ' • 

Liverpool  hammered  on  the 
door,  only  to  be  denied  either 
by  Dublin's  boot  or  Steve 
Ogrizovic’a  grasping  fingers. 

McManaman,  Robbie 
Fowler  and  Stan  Oollymore 
all  missed,  at  crucial  mo- 
ments and,'  as  the  afternoon 
began  to  slip  away,  there  was 
anxiety  in  the  air.  As  in  tran- 
spired, it  was  well  justified. 

Not  until  the  63rd  minute 
did  the  game  yield  a flash  of 
genuine  improvisation  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  fashion  a 
breakthrough.  Barnes's . 
lobbed  paBS  over  the  Coventry  I 


WMhiP  was  delicious  and 
fell  directly,  in  front  of 
Fowler,  who  allowed  the  ball 
to  bounce  once  before  volley- 
ing beyond  Ogrizovic. 

Surely  that  was  ft.  Even  if 
Covenbiy  were  to  be  stirred 
by  a sense  of  guilt  or  embar- 
rassment, there  seemed  no 
way  hack.  And  then  the  roof 
caved  in  on  Liverpool. 

After  fig  Tnhmteg  MpATHgtw 

drilled  over  his  side’s  first 
comer,  Dublin  touched  on 
and  the  unmarked  Noei  Whe- 
lan ptekedjhis  qwt  with  a pre- 
cise header. 

Three  minutes  of. injury 
time  had  been  added  when 
Dublin  nudged  in  another 

Mfr  ATIffftyr  <»nmar  after  T«iW?r- 

pool’s  goalkeeper  David 
James  had  a nonsense 
of  ooflactfng  at  his  near  post 
And  that  was  it  a wretched 
weekend  for  Liverpool,  a glo- 
rious one  for  Arsenal  and  not 
such  a bad  one,  after  all,  for 
Manchester  United. 

“I  am  bitterly  disap- 
pointed,” said  Liverpool’s 
manager  Roy  Evans.  “How  do 


you  expJahi  something  nirn 

that?  Its  a bit  embarrassing 
really  because  we  were  so  su- 
perior. That  puts  us  hack  to 
square  one;  it  is  still  all  to 
play  for.  The  players  should 
know  by  now  the  game  lasts 
90  nrirmtew  and  We  SHnnld 
have  had  the  game  and  the 
points  in  the  bag  long;  long 
before  they  scored  the  win- 
ning goaL” 

As  Evans  pointed  outrXfv- 
erpocri.  were  at  their  best  early 
anwhenthefrfootbaftearried 
so  much  authority  and 
rhythm  that.  Coventry  did 
wefi  to  emerge  from  the  open- 
ing exchanges  an  level  terms. 

“The  better  team  didn’t  win 
today,"  said  Coventry's  man 
a^r  Gordon  Strachan.  “There 
is  always  one  daft  weekend  in 
flw  season  and  r think  this  was 
it  The  result  was  the  one  we 
wanted.  It  wasn’t  down  to  Han 
A,  more  like  Han  G.  We  were 
fortunate  and  we  know  it  But 
what  we  have  done  now  is 
given  ourselves  a realistic 
chance  of  avoiding  relegation." 

Evans  later  dismissed  the 


idee  of  wtenrifog  the  season, 
something  which  has  been 
mooted  by  his  Manchester 
United  counterpart  Alex 
Ferguson. 

"The  Important  thing  is 
that  no  one  side  should  bene- 
fit from  such  a move. 
Those  sort  of  decisions  should 
be  made  before  the  start  of 
a season.  It  is  a funny  old 
time  to  consider  moving  the 
goalposts. 

"I  obviously  want  to  give 
those  teams  involved  in  Euro- 
pean competition  the  best 
possible  chance  but  I just 
can't  see  how  we  can  now 
change  the  rules. 

*T  certainly  would  not  be 
happy  if  Manchester  United 
were  given  permission  to  play 
one  game  after  the  season  bad 
officially  ended." 

• Paris  St  Germain  were 
held  to  a 1-1  draw  at  borne  by 
Rennes,  David  Pouget  equal- 
ising 11  minutes  into  the 
second  half  after  Stephane 
Guivar’h  had  given  the  visi- 
tors the  lead  with  an  early 
penalty. 


if  not  Ferguson 


George  Gacdldn 


THIS  was  an  part  of 
Alex  Ferguson’s  mas- 
ter plan.  It  takes 
genius  to  get  the  Indif- 
ference that  tends  to  follow 
Manchester  United’s  forays 
into  Europe  out  of  the  system 
beforehand,  more  so  to  pro- 
vide succour  to  any  stray  Bor- 
ussla  Dortmund  spies  and  to 
spice  trp  the  Premiership  race 
at  the  same  time. 

Ferguson  is  a shrewd  man. 
There  was  even  an  opportu- 
nity to  up  the  ante  in  the  psy- 
chological game  he  often 
plays  with  his  nearest  rivaL 
First  Kenny  Dalglish,  then 
Kevin  Keegan  and  now  Ar-. 
sene  Wenger  of  Arsenal:  “A 
big  club  — well,  they  used  to 
be.”  It  was  a brilliant  touch. 

Wenger  had  dared  to  voice 
his  concern  at  United's  at- 
tempts to  ease  their  congested 
fixture-list  by  extending  the 
season.  For  that  opinion,  the 
man  the  FA  approached  be- 
fore Howard  Wilkinson  to  be- 
come its  football  overlord 
was  unequivocally  i am  ha  lted 
“He  has  no  experience  of 
English  football  He  has  come 
from  Japan  and  now  he  is  tell- 
ing us  how  to  organise  our 
football,"  spluttered  Ferguson. 
“Unless  you  have  been  in  the 
situation  and  had  the  experi- 
ence, than  he  should  keep  his 
mouth  shut — firmly  shut" 
The  only  alternative  to 
such  a machiavellian  scheme 
is  an  unhappy  one.  For 
United  to  be  so  out-thought 
and  outshone  by  a team  con- 
sumed by  the  threat  of  relega- 
tion was  almost  onforgive- 
able  four  days  before  the  first 


Nottingham  Forest  1 , Southampton  3 


Tottenham  Hotspur  1 , Wimbledon  0 


Forest  roots  go  deeper  Kinnear  threat  to 
into  relegation  ground  drop  timid  Dons 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


BAD  results,  not  bad 
players,  send  teams 
down.  A lack  of  collec- 
tive consistency  rather  than  a 
shortage  of  individual  ability 
tends  to  be  the  reason  dubs 
are  relegated. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation could  Matthew  Le  Us- 
sier, Stuart  Pearce  or  Gary 
McAllister  be  described  as 
poor  footballers.  Yet  aU  three 
will  be  playing  in  the  Nation- 
wide League  next  season  un- 
less Southampton.  Notting- 
ham Forest  and  Coventry 
City  survive!  car  they  move  to 
other  Premiership  sides.  And 
in  Pearoe's  case,  the  latter 
recourse  seems  imUkely. 

Southampton's  victory  at 
the  City  (hound,  on  Saturday 

has  enhanced  the  prospect  of 
the  oM  forester  once  more 
having  to  hack  a way  out  of 
the  First  Division  under- 
growth.  Forest,  how  have  to 
waft  a fortnight  before  they 
play  again,  by  which  time 
they  may.  have  spread  their : 
roots  at  the  bottom. 

On  Saturday's  evidence  the 
position  would  not  be  a fttee 
one.  They  were  second-best  to 
Southampton  in  practically 
every  aspect  of  the  game. 

"We  were  stow  starting.  We 
didn't  do  M enough  to  get  the 
ball  back  and-when  we  did,  we 
gave  if  away  again.  We’Ve  got 
to  play  better  than  we  did 
today"  Derm  Bassett  Forest’* 
general  manager,  might  have 
been  stating  the  obvious  but  It 
needed  to  baSaki  ' • ■ 

Southampton  won -impres- 
sively and  have  bought  ttrem- 
time;  not  redemption. 
SigamcanUy,  bowevur,  the 
next  four  of  their  last-six  fix- 
tures are  also  against  follow- 
struggle*. - 

HWe  fg  ooi-to  account  for  a 
Nottingham  , side  which  bad 


appeared  confidently  at  ease 
with  itself  in  drawing  1-1 
with  Liverpool  reappearing 
a*  a petrified  Forest  three 
weeks  later?  Or  a Southamp- 
ton defence  looking  so  solid 
after  spending  most  of  the 
season  doing  convincing  imi- 
tations of  a meringue. 

"When  we  defend  well  we’re 
a decent  team,”  said  Graeme 
Souness,  Southampton's  man- 
ager, “but  flu  key  word  is  con- 
sistency. a wo  had  been  able 
consistanfly  to  defend  as  well 
as  we  did  today  we  wouldn’t 

be  in  situation.” 

For  once  Southampton  won 
in  spite  of.  not  because  of  Le 
Tistter,  who  in  apparent  def- 
erence to  Forest’s  feelings  de- 
cided to -attend  the  match  dis- 
guised as  -a  tree.  For  more 
than  an  hour  he  creaked  and 
rustled  in  the  wind  before  giv- 
ing way  to  Mike  Evans,  a 
recent  £600,000  buy  from 
Plymouth,  who  proceeded  to 
score  twice  In  the  last  fixer 
minutes,  assuring  Southamp- 
ton of  victory. 

“He's  the  type  of  centre-for- 
ward who  never  gives  you  a 
moment’s  peace."  said  Soil- 
ness. Certainly  Evans  took 
bis  goals  slickly,  exploiting  a. 
weak  headed  back  pass  from 
Pearce  and  then  running  half 


Pearce . . . taking  the  strain 


the  length  of  the  field  to  beat 
Crossley  again  after  Berkovlc 
had  sent  him  clear. 

Southampton’s  opening 
goal,  the  moment  Forest  felt 
the  icy  fingers  of  relegation 
reaching  for  their  souls,  came 
in  the  eighth  minute  when. 
MagHton  unleashed  a shot 
from  35  yards  that  caught 
Crossley  unsighted.  Forest 
glimpsed  redemption  only 
briefly,  when  Pearce’s  penal- 
ty, after  Nellsan  had  brought 
down  Van  Hooydonk,  made 
file  score  2- l before  Evans 
struck  a second  time. 

The  City  Ground  has  not 
suffered  such  a depressing . 
afternoon  since  Brian  Clough 
made  his  tearful  ferewell  as 
the  team  went  down  in  1993. 1 
and  them  Forest  came  straight 
back  under  Frank  Clark. 
Wherever  they  end  up  this 
time  some  drastic  rebuilding 
will  be  necessary,  but  just 
who  win  be  site  foreman  is 
hard  to  tell. 

Pearce  is  caretaker-man- 
ager until  the  and  of  the  sea- 
son mid  Bassett  made  it  dear 
after  Saturday’s  defeat  that  he 
would  not  be  held  responsible 
for  what  happened  before 
then.  “Look,  I came  here  with 
eight  or  nine  games  to  go."  he 
protested.  *Tm  not  a magi- 
cian. Nottingham  Forest  were 
already  in  shit  street 

“Stuart  picks  the  teams, 
docs  the  coaching  and  decides 
the  tactics.  I came  as  general 
manager.  Tm  not  Involved  un- 
less rm  asked.” 

Certainly  Pearce  was  pot 

ducking  his  responsibilities. 
*Tou  take  everyone's  bad  per- 
formances brtwp  with  you  as 
a manager,”  he  said.  "If  yon 
yourself  turn  in  a had  perfor- 
mance and  give  goals  away 
It’s  very  difficult  to  point  fin- 
gers at  anybody  else. 

■Tve  got  a lot  of  pride  at 
dub  and  at  the  moment 
nn  shouldering  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  whole  lot"  For 

the  time  being,  then,  the  bock 

is  stopping  at  Bassett’s  door 
merely  to  ask  the  way. 


Mark  llodilug 


WELL  Marcos  Gayle, 
Wimbledon’s  top 
scorer  with  13  goals 
this  season,  be  In  the  side  to 
face  Chelsea  In  the  FA  Cup 
semi-final  next  Sunday? 
Will  Chris  Perry,  the  de- 
fender tipped  as  a future 
England  centre-half?  Or 
Oyvind  Leonhardsen,  the 
midfielder  who  has  helped 
make  the  Dons’  long-ball 
game  redundant? 

Probably  not,  if  Joe  Ban- 
near  carries  out  his  threat. 
The  timw  manner  in  which 
a Wimbledon  side  bent  on 
energy  conservation 
allowed  Tottenham  to  walk 
all  over  them  would  have 
made  any  Premiership 
manager  pour  ont  noxious 
fames.  Kinnear,  the  former 
Spurs  full-back.  Is  not  one 
to  decline  the  invitation. 

“I  am  very  disappointed — 
I have  had  to  give  a couple 
of  players  a seeing-to  in  the 
dressing-room.  I think  some 
people  are  starting  to  be- 
lieve in  their  own  publicity 
and  there's  one  or  two  who 
might  Tjothepbiyhig  against 
Chelsea,”  he  growled. 

The  manager  was  10th  tO 
single  out  individuals  but  it 
was  clear  where  the  finger 
was  pointing.  Namely 
Gayle,  the  subject  of  a wild 
rumour  last  week  that 
Blackburn  had  offered  £5 
million  for  him  (“I  cant 
remember  a game  Is  which  , 
Gayle  didn’t  have  a shot”); 
the  playmaker  Leonhard- 1 
sen  (“Our  final  ball  was  so  | 
disappointing");  and  Perry,  j 
who  cmnw  to  meet  Dozzell 
when  he  rose  for  Staton's 
8 1st -minute  corner  but 
stayed  rooted  to  the  spot  as 
the  Spurs  man  headed  the 
winner  (“That’s  what  we’ve 
always  been  great  at,  stick- 
ing our  heads  in  where  It 
hurts,  and  that  we  didn’t  do 
it  really  sickens  me”). 

**Thie  excuse  that  we’re 


tired  won’t  wash.  They  will 
have  to  train  harder  than 
ever  now,”  said  Kinnear. 
“If  they  think  they’re  tired, 
then  I’ll  make  sweeping 
changes  and  bring  in  other 
players.  I’ll  play  people 
that  are  committed  to  the 
chib  and  will  put  in  perfor- 
mances they  can  be  proud 
of  week  In  and  week  out.” 

Wimbledon  looked 
faintly  bemused  that  the 
home  side  should,  in  what 
was  a dead  rubber  for 
them,  make  such  a deter- 
mined effort  to  entertain 
their  33,000  spectators. 
Spurs  were  certainly  wor- 
thy winners.  Headers  from 
Dozzell  and  Sheringham 
perturbed  the  woodwork 
and  Nielsen  and  Rosenthal 
both  had  goals  disallowed. 

Against  that,  all  Wimble- 
don had  to  show  were  two 
shots  in  the  61st  and  62nd 
minutes  from  the  striker 
for  ever  to  be  known  as  the 
Woodford  love  rat.  Dean 
Holdsworth.  Otherwise  it 
was  eipgir  that  their  minds 
were  locked  firmly  on  next 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Defeat  left  the  Dons 
eighth  in  the  league  with  a 
possible  Uefa  Cup  place  fad- 
ing slowly  into  the  dis- 
tance. Without  a win  since 

February,  the  momentum 
that  kept  them  fourth 
throughout  October,  No- 
vember and  December  has 
all  but  disappeared.  They 
will  find  tt  difficult  now  to 
raise  their  game  against 
Chelsea,  their  conquerors 
in  last  year's  quarter-fin- 
als, particularly  if  they  are 
still  missing  the  12-goal 
striker  KRoku,  who  is  away 
on  jntematinnfll  duty  With 
Nigeria. 

“If  we  don't  get  three 
points  at  home  to  Aston 
Vina  on  Wednesday,  we  can 
say  goodbye  to  any  chance 
of  Europe,”  Kinnear  said 
grimly-  “But  I am  going  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to 
make  sure  we  quatifir.” 


leg  of  their  European  Cup 
semi-final  in  Dortmund. 

Barely  20  minutes  had  gone 
before  Derby  supporters  were 
whispering  “shush",  revel- 
ling In  the  silent  acres  of  Old 
Traflbrd,  and  this  in  a period 
that  United  had  calmly  domi- 
nated. Keane.  Giggs  and  Can- 
tona all  got  their  heads  to 
crosses  but  were  unable  to 
find  a path  past  one  of  the  two 
Derby  debutants,  the  Esto- 
nian Pooin  in  goal 

Ultimately  there  was  a 
point  best  summed  up  by 
Ward,  who  finally  got  lrfs 
name  on  the  scoresheet  when 
he  finished  off  a move  begun 
by  Trollope  and  kept  alive  by 
the  other  new  boy  Wanchope 
— thumping  the  ball  into  the 
ground  and  over  the  head  of 
Schmeichel. 

“When  there’s  a big  game 
coming  up,  maybe  a cup  final 
or  a European  match,  some 
players  are  looking  at  not  get- 
ting injured.  This  was  a good 
time  to  catch  them."  said 
Ward,  who  should  have 
scored  a hat-trick. 

Ferguson,  like  his  players, 


Ferguson . . . not  amused 


offered  no  defence.  “Our  de- 
fending was  terrible  — abso- 
lutely shocking.  I can't 
remember  us  defending  as 
badly  as  that  for  a good  fen- 
months."  May  was  sorely 
missed,  a point  Ferguson  ac- 
knowledged readily,  while 
Irwin  made  only  a late  ap- 
pearance as  a substitute.  Both 
can  expect  to  start  on 
Wednesday. 

As  for  the  two  Garys,  Pallis- 
ter  and  Neville,  this  match  at 
least  proved  Ferguson's  con- 
tention that  the  pair  were  not 
fit  enough  for  England  seven 
days  previously.  The  ease 
with  which'Derby’s  gangling 
Costa  Rican  Wanchope 
picked  up  the  ball  near  the 
halfway  One,  ambled  through 
the  entire  back  four  and  shot 
low  to  the  keeper's  left 
prompted  the  suggestion:  the 
frightful  mix-up  between  Pal- 
lister  and  Schmeichel  that  let 
in  Sturridge  emphasised  it. 

Barely  a minute  into  the 
second  half  Solskjaer  found 
Cantona,  who  brought  the 
ball  under  control  with  his 
toe,  shrugged  off  Trollope  and 
shot  with  a venom  bom  of 
frustration. 

The  favour  was  returned  — 
a long  ball  met  by  a stunning 
volley  — but  late,  too  late. 
Derby  are  all  but  safe.  “In  all 
honesty  I didn't  think  we 
would  open  them  up  as  easily 
as  we  did,”  admitted  Derby's 
manager  Jim  Smith.  “It  was 
good."  In  private,  will  Fergu- 
son agree? 

• Borussia  Dortmund,  who 
entertain  United  on  Wednes- 
day, defeated  Bochum  2-0  on 
Saturday,  both  goals  coming 
from  the  Swiss  striker  Ste- 
phane Chapuisat 
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Heskey’s  final  word 


Je 


Coca-Cola  Cup  final 

Leicester  City  1 
Middlesbrough  1 

After  extra-time;  score  at  90  minutes  0-0 


Ap  '^1  i r '■«. 


David  Lacey 


An  exhausted  fox 
refused  to  be  run  to 
ground  at  Wembley 
yesterday.  Just 
when  Middles- 
brough thought  they  had  won 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup,  and  with 
it  a place  In  Europe  next  sea- 
son, Emile  Heskey  gave 
Leicester  City  another  chance 
with  a goal  two  minutes  from 
the  end  of  extra  time. 

The  first  replayed  final  the 
tournament  has  seen  for  13 
years  will  be  at  Hillsborough 
on  Wednesday  week.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  original.  Take 
away  the  drama  of  Heskey*s 
late  equaliser  and  this  was  a 
Coke  badly  in  need  of  rum 
accompaniment 
Until  the  19-year-old  forced 
the  ball  over  the  goalline,  the 
game  had  produced  just  one 
telling  glimpse  of  Italian  sil- 
ver on  an  afternoon  of  largely 
unremitting  grey.  Having 
headed  against  a post  and 
then  missed  a sitter,  Fabrizio 
RavaneUi  appeared  to  have 
won  Middlesbrough  their 
first  major  trophy  when  he 
put  them  ahead  in  the  fourth 
minute  of  extra  time. 

So  Teesside  still  awaits  com- 
pletion of  the  first  of  its  cup 
ambitions.  By  the  time  Mid- 
dlesbrough meet  Leicester 
again  they  may  well  have 
reached  their  first  FA  Cup 
final;  next  Sunday  they  meet 
Chesterfield  at  Old  Trafford  for 
a second  place  at  Wembley. 

For  organisation,  determi- 
nation and  sheer  bloody- 
mindedness  Leicester  City  de- 
served their  reprieve.  They 
had  set  out  to  deny  Juninho 
space  and  block  his  usual 
channels.  Pontus  Kaamark.  a 
single-minded  Swede,  was  as- 
signed to  dog  his  footsteps, 
and  did  so  to  such  stilling  ef- 
fect that  at  times,  the  Brazil- 
ian must  have  thought  that  he 
was  playing  a team  of  Kaa- 
marks,  so  often  was  the  de- 
fender barring  his  way. 

Deprived  of  Juninho's  in- 
fluence. Middlesbrough  strug- 
gled to  find  alternative  routes 
through  the  blue  thicket  of 
bodies  that  Leicester  habit- 
ually massed  behind  the  ball 
Robson's  team  did  not  have 
natural  width  yesterday.  Yet 
at  one  point  in  the  second 
half,  and  again  after  they  had 
fallen  behind  in  extra  time,  it 
seemed  that  Leicester’s  work- 
load had  proved  too  much  for 
O'Neill's  side  on  Wembley's 
tiring  pitch.  The  way  they 
play  demands  a lot  of  run- 


ning, both  from  the  midfield 
players  and  from  the  front 
two,  Claridge  and  Heskey. 
The  latter,  limping  after  a 
tackle  in  the  10th  minute, 
seemed  an  obvious  candidate 
for  substitution.  Luckily 
O'Neill  did  not  agree. 

Until  half-time  the  goal- 
keepers Keller  and 
Schwarzer,  American  and 
Australian,  could  have  spent 
their  time  more  profitably 
selling  the  Big  Issue.  Leices- 
ter were  always  going  to  cre- 
ate fewer  scoring  opportuni- 
ties than  Middlesbrough’s 
expensive  array  of  interna- 
tional talent  Whereas  Jun- 
inho, RavaneUi  and  Beck  usu- 
ally offered  Boro  some  options, 
their  opponents  tended  to  give 
Parker  the  ball  In  the  hope 
that  be  might  pick  out  Heskey 
or  Claridge  near  goaL 

The  first  sign  of  a break  in 
the  stalemate  came  on  the 
hour,  when  Kaamark  man- 
aged to  get  in  front  of  Juninho 
to  deny  him  a goal  from  Ra- 
vanelli’s  centre.  Four  minutes 
later,  after  Claridge  had  nod- 
ded the  ball  hack,  Heskey’s 
header  clipped  the  Middles- 
brough crossbar. 

In  the  77th  minute  Ravan- 
eUi  glanced  Hlgnettis  cross 
back  past-  Keller  only  to  see 
the  bail  rebound  from  a post 
Then  in  the  third  minute  of 
extra  time  the  Italian  striker 
failed  to  beat  Keller  after 
Beck’s  canny,  dipping  cross 
had  set  him  up  from  point- 
blank  range. 

A minute  later,  however, 
Middlesbrough  were  in  front 
At  last  file  combination  of 
Juninho  and  RavaneUi 
proved  irresistible.  After  Jun- 
inho had  burst  through  the 
Leicester  defence,  Lennon’s 
half-clearance  came  straight 
out  to  RavaneUi,  whose 
strong  left  foot  did  the  rest. 

Surely  Leicester  were  done 
for;  they  looked  all  in.  But  the 
introduction  of  Robins  gave 
their  attack  a fresh  pair  of 
legs  for  the  final  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  eventually  he  insti- 
gated a goal  with  a cross  from 
the  right-hand  byline. 

Walsh  nodded  the  centre 
back  from  the  Car  post  Hes- 
key’s header  came  back  off 
the  bar  and,  although  Clar- 
idge could  not  force  in  the 
rebound,  Heskey  eventually 
bundled  the  ball  into  the  net 

So  Middlesbrough  left 
Wembley  still  trophy-less 
and.  courtesy  of  Coventry 
City’s  win  at  Liverpool  hack 
in  the  Premiership’s  bottom 
three.  Thus  Riverside's  sea- 
son remains  full  of  potential 
ups  and  downs. 
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Final  battle . . . Festa.  left  tussles  with  Heskey,  the  scorer  of  Leicester’s  late  equaliser,  in  the  first  drawn  League  Cup  final  for  13  years  yesterday 
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Rugby  Union 


League  One:  Wasps  25,  Bath  25 


Late  sting  leaves  Bath  sore 


Robert  Armstrong  sees  the  leaders  stutter  i 
at  Loftus  Road  but  still  open  three-point  gap 


WASPS  opened  a 
three-point  lead  at 
the  top  or  the  table 
yesterday  after 
breaking  even  in  a hugely 
entertaining  shoot-out  at  Lof- 
tus Road  distinguished  by 
two  tries  of  high  quality  from 
Bath's  Jeremy  Guscott 
An  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
10,650  saw  Bath,  the  reigning 
champions,  take  the  lead  three 
times  before  Alex  King,  the 
Wasps'  fly-hall  brought  them 
level  with  a last-minute  try 
that  Gareth  Rees  converted. 

Wasps’  closest  challengers. 
Leicester,  who  have  two  games 
in  hand,  still  look  the  oddfron 
title  favourites,  but  Bath,  who 
trail  the  leaders  by  six  points, 
will  bitterly  regret  the  late  de- 
fensive lapse  that  denied  them 
victory. 

Rees,  who  finished  with  17 
points,  papered  over  the 
cracks  of  a Wasps  performance 
which  fell  some  way  short  of 
their  usual  standards. 

However,  their  coach  Rob 
Smith  remained  optimistic 
about  Wasp’s  chances  of  win- 
ning the  championship  for  the 
second  time.  “One  point  keeps 


us  on  track,  even  though  we 
lost  to  Leicester  last  week. 
Leicester  have  rtttnmw  gamoc 
to  come,  including  a visit  to 
Bath  next  Saturday,  and  If 
they  lose  one  of  them  we  shall 
still  be  on  top  of  the  league.” 

Lawrence  Dailaglio,  the 
Wasps’  captain,  was  generous 
in  his  praise  for  Bath,  whose 
three  tries  underlined  their 
commitment  to  a East,  expan- 
sive game  aimed  at  pleasing 
the  spectators.  “Bath  were 

more  alert,  more  inventive, 
about  taking  chances,”  he 
said.  “We  felled  to  put  in  the 
destructive  tackles  we  made 
in  the  Leicester  game  and. 
though  we  have  a strong  will 
to  win,  I told  our  players 
afterwards  that  the  score  was 
a fair  result” 

Initially  both  sides  were  de- 
termined to  ghre  the  crowd 
value  for  money,  moving  the 
ball  wide  fast  and  ofom.  but 
the  drift  defence  employed  to 
frustrate  attackers  meant  that 
only  one  try  was  scored  in  the 
first  MIL 

It  was  a brilliant  piece  at 
opportunism  by  Mike  Catt, 
the  Bath  fly-hail  who  took  a 


quick  tap  penalty  in  front  of 
the  posts  and  then  sent  Gas- 
con on  a diagonal  ran  and 
score  near  the  left  flag. 

Earlier  Catt -had  kept  Bath 
in  the  hunt  with  two  penalty 
goals  after  Wasps  were 
caught  offside  and  going  over 
the  top.  Rees  replied  with  two 
of  his  ownone  from  42  metres, 
and  King  landed  a drop  goal 
from  25  metres  to  leave  Bath 
with  an  11-9  lead  at  half-time 
that  reflected  their  aggressive 
edge  inside  the  Wasps’  hall 

In  the  second  half  Bath  con- 
tinued to  exploit  midfield 
space  and  released  their  three- 
quarters  on  scything  runs 

towards  the  comers.  In  the 
52nd  minute  a singing  move 
out  of  the  top  drawer  ended 
with  Bath’s  No.  s Lyle  deliver- 
ing a superb  cut-out  pass  to 
Guscott,  who  sent  Adebayo 
over  for  a try  In  the  left  corner, 
which  Callard  converted.  How- 
ever, a series  of  infringements 
by  Bath,  Including  a punch  by 
Catt  aimed  at  Rees,  allowed  the 
Canadian  to  add  three  more 
penalty  goals  and  level  the 
score  at  18-18  with  rune  min. 
utesleft 

By  that  stage  both  sides  were 
developing  long-range  attacks 
with  Improvised  decision-mak- 
ing that  often  caught  defenders 
by  surprise  and  boosted  the 


morale  of  backs  eager  to  keep 
the  ball  on  the  move. 

Six  minutes  from  time  Ttatb 
appeared  to  have  wan  the 
game  when  a tapped  penalty 
allowed  Guscott  to  make  a rak- 
ing grub-kick  down  the  left 
flank  and  then  collect  the  ball 
after  Adebayo  had  hacked  on, 
before  sprinting  away  to  score 
behind  the  posts. 

Even  when,  in  the  last  min- 
ute, King  scuttled  through  for 
a try  after  the  ball  came  back 
from  a slow  maul  Bees  was 
left  with  a difficult  conversion. 

but  the  fun  back  slotted  home 

from  wide  out  on  the  left 

As  Andy  Robinson,  the 
Bath  coach,  said:  “The  game 
lasts  80  minutes  and  Wasps 
took  their  chance  well  when 
it  finally  came.  Our  players 
are  sitting  in  the  dressing- 
room  feeling  very  down  about 
losing  a point  in  a match  we 
felt  we  should  have  won.” 
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UHKNHUfc  OP  EASTER  PRIZE  PUZZLE  20^24 

This  week’s  winners  of  a Collins  English  Dictionary  are  P.  H.  Andrew  d 
Aahford-undeM.yre,  Lancashire,  Jutta  Brown  of  Drortwtch,  Worcestershire. 
J.  Duke  of  Clacton,  Essex.  Mrs.  J.  A G.  Giles  of  London  El  8.  Tim  Gunn  of 
Ardross,  Rosshlre,  C.  Harrison  of  Didsbury.  Manchester,  Tamtoan  SavW  of 
Southvtte,  Bristol,  Brian  Tiptar  at  Stockport,  Cheshire.  Mr.  M.  J.  Cochrane  of 
Barnstaple.  Devon  and  Tim  West  of  Bournemouth.  Dorset. 


SCORER  Si  Whr*i  Try*  Kino. 

Con-mum  Ron.  r—niii.  rmb  s. 

Drop  «ab  Kino.  Mi  Trim  auccott  2. 
Adabayo.  Caiwilsiu  Canard  2. 
PautWm  Cad  2. 


Waapaa  0 Ran:  S Rotear.  N Qraanctoek. 
R Hen  a arson.  K Lagan;  A King.  A 
Gomarsall;  D Malloy.  S UHctatt.  w Green. 
M Greenwood,  a Rood,  L DallBgna  (not), 

u wtitte.  c Shandy. 


M Parry;  J SlMgMltfRie.  P Oe 
Q/omrfflo  leapt},  J Quacatt.  A Adobayw  M 
Can.  A Nlcot  k Taw,  f Mendez,  j usnon, 
Q Uanae.  M Haag.  N Thomas.  R Websw, 
0 Lyle. 

nafuia  C White  (RFUi 


Across 


1 Air  display  (6) 

4 People  of  spirit  (6) 

9 Ifs  a rum  drink  (4) 

10  Likely  to  appeal  after  being 
shot  (10) 

11  Reasons  for  which  people 
fight® 

12  An  absorbing  business 
transaction  (8) 

13  Recovery  results  in  delight 
round  the  City  (9) 

is  Where  officers  eat  pickle  (4) 

1 6 Flag  raised  in  the  garden  (4) 

17  Tender  feeling  from  a foe  in 
fact  Is  odd  0) 


21  Arm  on  the  leg  (5-3) 

22  Fined  perhaps,  or  not  lilted! 

(3-3) 

24  From  vice  I'd  reformed  in 
stir,  possibly?  On  the 
contrary  (10) 

26  Equipment  that  must  be 
regularly  changed  inthecar{4) 

26  Arrived  like  rural  gentry  (6) 

27  Non-drinker  is  improved  when 
drink  gets  a hold  on  Hrrf  (8) 


Down 


1 Crossing  foe  Channel  (7) 


round  bars  (5) 


3 Settle  forthe  account  that 
attracts  Interest  (7) 

6 They  may  be  put  on  in 
spring© 

6 Ten  hotels  reserved  going 
from  Portsmouth  to  fiyde(3,6) 

7 She  takes  after  her  father?  (7) 

8 Does  he  prescribe  medi- 
cines by  the  score?  (6,2,5) 

14  I'm  in  a state  of  exhilaration 

m 

16  What  old  scholars  often 
dipped  Into  (7) 

18  Letter  that  Is  spelt  badly  (7) 

19  Available  to  discuss  outside 
(4-3) 


20  Pubficrty  wrong  for  counsel  (6) 
23  A fair  solution  to  the  due  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stuck?  Than  can  oursotutians  Bno 
on  0891  338  238.  CaBs  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  all  ttmas.  Santee  sup- 
pflod  by  ATS 
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